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A ROMAN SINGER. 


XI. 


Ear.y in the morning after Nino’s 
visit to Signor Benoni, De Pretis came 
to my house, wringing his hands and 
making a great trouble and noise. I 
had not yet seen Nino, who was sound 
asleep, though I could not imagine why 
he did not wake. But De Pretis was 
in such a temper that he shook the 
room and everything in it, as he stamped 
about the brick floor. It was not long 
before he had told me the cause of his 
trouble. He had just received a formal 
note from the Graf von Lira, inclosing 
the amount due to him for lessons, and 
dispensing with his services for the fu- 
ture. 

Of course this was the result of the 
visit Nino had so rashly made; it all 
came out afterwards, and I will not now 
go through the details that De Pretis 
poured out, when we only half knew 
the truth. The count’s servant who 
admitted Nino had pocketed the five 
francs as quietly as you please ; and the 
moment the count returned he told him 
how Nino had come and had stayed 
three quarters of an hour, just as if it 
were an every-day affair. The count, 
being a proud old man, did not encour- 
age him to make further confidences, 
but sent him about his business. He 
determined to make a prisoner of his 
daughter until he could remove her from 


tome. He accordingly confined her in 
the little suite of apartments that were 
her own, and set an old soldier, whom 
he had brought from Germany as a body- 
servant, to keep watch at the outer door. 
He did not condescend to explain even 
to Hedwig the cause of his conduct, and 
she, poor girl, was as proud as he, and 
would not ask why she was shut up, lest 
the answer should be a storm of abuse 
against Nino. She cared not at all how 
her father had found out her secret, so 
long as he knew it, and she guessed 
that submission would be the best pol- 
icy. 

Meanwhile, active preparations were 
made for an immediate departure. The 
count informed his friends that he was 
going to pass Lent in Paris, on account 
of his daughter’s health, which was very 
poor, and in two days everything was 
ready. They would leave on the follow- 
ing morning. In the evening the count 
entered his daughter’s apartments, af- 
ter causing himself to be formally an- 
nounced by a servant, and briefly in- 
formed her that they would start for 
Paris on the following morning. Her 
maid had been engaged in the mean time 
in packing her effects, not knowing 
Hed- 
wig received the announcement in si- 
lence, but her father saw that she was 
deadly white and her eyes heavy from 
weeping. I have anticipated this much 


whither her mistress was going. 
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to make things clearer. It was on the 
first morning of Hedwig’s confinement 
that De Pretis came to our house. 

Nino was soon waked by the maes- 
tro’s noise, and came to the door of his 
chamber, which opens into the little sit- 
ting-room, to inquire what the matter 
might be. Nino asked if the maestro 
were peddling cabbages, that he should 
scream so loudly. 

“ Cabbages, indeed ! cabbage yourself, 
silly boy!” cried Ercole, shaking his 
fist at Nino’s head, just visible through 
the crack of the door. “ A pretty mess 
made, with your ridiculous 

Here am I” — 

“ T see you are,” retorted Nino; “and 
do not call any affair of mine ridiculous, 


you have 


love affair! 


or I will throw you out of the window. 
Waita moment!” With that heslammed 
his door in the maestro’s face, and went 
on with his dressing. For a few min- 
utes De P 
ing his wrath on me. 
out. 

“ Now, then,” 


retis raved at his ease, vent- 
Then Nino came 


said he, preparing for 
a tussle, “ what is the matter, my dear 
maestro?” But 
most of his fury already. 

“The matter!” he grumbled. “ The 
matter is that I have lost an excellent 
pupil through you. 


Ercole had expended 


Count Lira says he 
does not require my services any longer, 
and the man who brought the note says 
they are going away.” 

“ Diavolo!” said Nino, running his 
fingers through his curly black hair, “ it 


is indeed serious. Where are they go- 


ing?” 
“ How should I know?’ 
Pretis 


about losing 


asked De 
angrily. “I much 
the 
where they.are going. 


care more 
than about 
I shall not fol- 
low them, I promise you. I cannot take 
the basilica of St. Peter about with me 
in my pocket, can 1?” 

And so he was angry at first, and at 
length he was pacified, and finally he 
advised Nino to discover immediately 


lesson 


where the count and his daughter were 
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going; and, if it were to any great cap- 
ital, to endeavor to make a contract to 
sing there. Lent came early that year, 
and Nino was free at the end of Carni- 
val,—not many days longer to wait. 
This was the plan that had instantly 
formed itself in Nino’s brain. De Pre- 
tis is really a most obliging man, but 
one cannot wonder that he should be 
annoyed at the result of Nino’s four 
months’ courtship under such great diffi- 
culties, when it seemed that all their ef- 
forts had led only to the sudden depar- 
ture of his lady-love. As for me, I ad- 
vised Nino to let the whole matter drop 
then and there. I told him he would 
soon get over his foolish passion, and 
that a statue like Hedwig could never 
suffer anything, since she could never 
feel. But he glared at me, and did as 
he liked, just as he always has done. 
The message on the handkerchief that 
Nino had received the night before 
warned him to keep away from the Pa- 
lazzo Carmandola. Nino reflected that 
this warning was probably due to Hed- 
wig’s anxiety for his personal safety, 
and he resolved to risk anything rather 
than remain in ignorance of her desti- 
iation. It must be a case of giving 
some signal. But this evening he had 
to sing at the theatre, and therefore, 
without more ado, he left us and went 
to bed again, where he stayed until 
twelve o’clock. Then he went to re- 
hearsal, arriving an hour behind time, 
at least, a matter which he treated with 
the coolest indifference. After that he 
got a pound of small shot, and amused 
himself with throwing a few at a time 
at the kitchen window from the little 
court at the back of our house, where 
the well is. It a strangely 
childish amusement for a great singer. 


seemed 


Having sung successfully through his 


opera that night, he had supper with us, 
as usual, and then went out. 
he told me afterwards what he did. 
went to his old post under the windows 


Of course 


He 


of the Palazzo Carmandola, and as soon 
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as all was dark he began to throw small 
shot up at Hedwig’s window. He now 
profited by his practice in the after- 
noon, for he made the panes rattle with 
At 
Very slowly 
the window opened, and Hedwig’s voice 


the little bits of lead, several times. 
last he was rewarded. 
spoke in a low tone :— 

“Ts it you?” 

“ Ah, dear one! Can you ask?” be- 
gan Nino. 

“Hush! Iam still locked up. We 
are going away, — I cannot tell where.” 

“ When, dearest love ?’ 

“T cannot tell. What shall we do?” 
very tearfully. 

“ T will follow you immediately ; only 
let me know when and where.” 

“Tf you do not hear by some other 
means, come here to-morrow night. I 
hear steps. Go at once.” 

“ Good-night, dearest,” he murmured ; 
but the window was already closed, and 
the fresh breeze that springs up after 
one o’clock blew from the air the re- 
membrance of the loving speech that 
had passed upon it. 

On the following night he was at his 
post, and again threw the shot against 
the pane for a signal. After a long 
time Hedwig opened the window very 
cautiously. 

“Quick!” she whispered down to 
They are all awake,” and 
she dropped something heavy and white. 
Perhaps she added some word, but Nino 
would not tell me, and never would read 
me the letter. But it contained the 
news that Hedwig and her father were 
to leave Rome for Paris on the follow- 
ing morning ; and ever since that night 
Nino has worn upon his little finger a 
plain gold rg, — I cannot tell why, and 
he says he found it. 

The next day he ascertained from the 
porter of the Palazzo Carmandola that 
the count and contessina, with their ser- 
vants, had actually left Rome that morn- 
ing for Paris. From that moment he 
was sad as death, and went about his 


him, “ go! 
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business heavily, being possessed of but 
one idea, namely, to sign an engagement 
to sing in Paris as soon as possible. In 
that wicked city the opera continues 
through Lent, and after some haggling, 
in which De Pretis insisted on obtain- 
ing for Nino the most advantageous 
terms, the contract was made out and 
signed. 

I see very well that unless I hurry my- 
self I shall never reach the most impor- 
tant part of this story, which is after all 
the only part worth telling. Iam sure 
I do not know how I can ever tell it so 
quickly, but I will do my best, and you 
must have a little patience; for though 
I am not old, I am not young, and 
Nino’s departure for Paris was a great 
shock to me, so that I do not like to re- 
member it, and the very thought of it 
sickens me. It you have ever had any 
education, you must have seen an exper- 
iment in which a mouse is put in a glass 
jar, and all the air is drawn away with 
a pump, so that the poor little beast lan- 
guishes and rolls pitifully on its side, 
gasping and wheezing with its tiny lungs 
for the least whiff of air. That is just 
how I felt when Nino went away. It 
seemed as though I could not breathe in 
the house or in the streets, and the lit- 
tle rooms at home were so quiet that 
one might hear a pin fall, and the cat 
purring through the closed doors. Nino 
left at the beginning of the last ten days 
of Carnival, when the opera closed, so 
that it was soon Lent; and everything 
is quieter then. 

But before he left us there was noise 
enough and bustle of preparation, and 
I did not think I should miss him; for 
he always was making music, or walk- 
ing about, or doing something to disturb 
me, just at the very moment when I 
was most busy with my books. Mari- 
uccia, indeed, would ask me from time 
to time what I should do when Nino 
was gone, as if she could foretell what 
I was to feel. I suppose she knew I 
was used to him, after fourteen years of 
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inclined to black hu- 
his voice. 


it, and would be 


mors for want of But she 
could not know just what Nino is to me, 
nor how I look on him as my own boy. 
These peasants are quick-witted and 
foolish; they guess a great many things 
better than I could, and then reason on 


them like idiots. 


] 


Nino himself was glad to go. I could 


see his face grow brighter as the time 
approached ; and though he appeared to 
be more successful than ever in his sing- 
ing, I am sure that he cared nothing for 
the applause he got, and thought only 
as well as he could for the 

But when it to the 
parting we were le 


«“ Messer 


affecti mately, “7 
e 
| 


of singing 
love of it. came 
ft alone. 
Cornelio,” he said, looking 


at me have something 
u 


to say to you to-night, before I go 
away.” 
“Speak, then, my dear boy,” I an- 


ars us.” 


Poy J 
tor ho one fie 


“You have been very good to me. A 
father could not have loved me better, 
I had could not 
andth part what you 

I am going out into 


swered, 


nd neh fothar 
and such @ tatner as 


+1 


ive done a thous 


} 
hs 

= 7 a 
have done for me. 


the world for a time, but my home is 
here, — or rather, where my home is 
will always be yours. You have been 
my father, and I will be your son; and 
it is time you should give up your pro- 
fessorship. No, not that you are at all 
old; I do not mean that.” 

“ No, indeed,” said I, “ I should think 


not.” 


“Tt would be much more proper if 


you retired into an elegant leisure, so 


that you might write as many books as 
you desire, without wearing yourself out 
in teaching those 
Would you not 
veti?” 

“ Serveti !—ah, beautiful, lost Serveti, 
with its castle 


students every day. 
like to go back to Ser- 


and good vinelands ! ” 

“‘ You shall have it again before long, 
my father,” he said. He had never called 
me father before, the dear boy! I sup- 
pose it was because he was going away. 
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, ; oe : 

But Serveti again! The thing was im- 
possible, and I said so. 

“Tt is not impossible,” he answered 
placidly. make 

) 

enough money in a year to buy Ser- 
veti. 


* Successful singers 


A year is soon passed. But now 
let us go to the station, or I shall not 
be in time for the train.” 

“God bless you, Nino mio,” I said as 
I saw him off. It seemed to me that I 
saw two or three Ninos. But the train 
rolled away and took them all from me, 
— the ragged little child who first came 
to me, the strong-limbed, dark-eyed boy 
with his scales and trills and enthusi- 
asm, and the full-grown man with the 
face like the great emperor, mightily 
triumphing in his art and daring in his 
love. They were all gone in a mo- 
ment, and I was left alone on the plat- 
form of the stafion, a very sorrowful 
and weak old man. Well, I will 
think about 

The first I heard of Nino was by a 
letter he wrote me from Paris, a fort- 
night after he had left me. It was char- 
g full of 
questions about home and De Pretis 
and Mariuccia and 


not 
that day. 


acteristic of him, bein eager 


tome. Two things 
In the first 
place, he made no mention of the count 
or Hedwig, which led me to suppose 
that he was recovering from his passion, 
as boys do when they travel. And sec- 
ondly, he had so much to say about me 
that he forgot all about his engagement, 
and never even mentioned the theatre. 
On looking carefully through the letter 
again, I found he had written across the 
top the words “ Rehearsals satisfactory.” 
That was all. 

It was not long after the letter came, 
however, that I was very much fright- 
ened by receiving a telegram, which 
must have cost several francs to send all 
that distance. By this he told me that 
he had no clue to the whereabouts of 
the Liras, and he implored me to make 
inquiries and discover where they had 
gone. He added that he had appeared 


struck me 


in his writing. 
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in Faust successfully. 
would succeed. 


Of course he 
If a singer can please 
the Romans, he can please anybody. 
But it seemed to me thai if he had re- 
ceived a very especially flattering recep- 
tion he would have said so. I went to 
see De Pretis, whom I found at home 
over his dinner. We put our heads to- 
gether and debated how we might dis- 
cover the Paris address of the Graf von 
Lira. In a great city like that it was 
no wonder Nino could not find them; 
but De Pretis hoped that some of his 
pupils might be in correspondence with 
the contessina, and would be willing to 
give the requisite directions for reach- 
ing her. But days passed, and a let- 
ter came from Nino written immediately 
after sending the telegram, and still we 
The letter 
amplified the telegraphic mes- 


had accomplished nothing. 


> 


merely 


is no use,” I said to De Pretis. 
“ And besides, it is much better that he 
should forget all about it.” 

“ You do not know that boy,” said 
the maestro, taking snuff. 
quite right, as it turned out. 

Suddenly Nino wrote from London. 
He had made an 
by which he was 


And he was 


arrangement, he said, 
allowed to sing there 
only. 
it between them, be- 


for three nights The two man- 
agers had settled 
He wrote very despond- 
ently, saying that although he had been 
far more fortunate in his appearances 


ing friends. 


than he had expected, he was in despair 
at not having found the contessina, and 
had accepted the arrangement which 
took him to London because he had 
hopes of finding her there. On the day 
which brought me this letter I had a 
visitor. Nino had been 
month. It was in the 
wards sunset, and I was sitting in the 
old green armchair watching the gold- 
finch in his cage, and thinking sadly of 
the poor dear baroness, and of my boy, 
and of many things. The bell rang, 
and Mariuccia brought me a card in 


> 
afternoon, to- 


gone nearly a 
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her thick fingers which were black from 
peeling potatoes, so that the mark of 
her thumb came off on the white paste- 
board. The name on the card was 
“ Baron Ahasuerus Benoni,” and there 
was no address. I told her to show the 
signore into the sitting-room, and he 
was not long in coming. I immediate- 
ly recognized the man Nino had de- 
scribed, with his unearthly freshness of 
complexion, his eagle nose, and his 
snow-white hair. I rose to greet him. 

“Signor Grandi,” he said, “I trust 
you will pardon my intrusion. I am 
much interested in your boy, the great 
tenor.” 

“ Sir,” I replied, “ the visit of a gen- 
Permit 
He sat down, 


tleman is never an intrusion. 
me to offer you a chair.” 
and crossed one thin leg over the other 


Cle 


ec 


He was dressed in the height of the 
fashion ; he wore patent-leather shoes, 
and carried a light ebony cane with a 
silver head. His hat was perfectly new, 
and so smoothly brushed that it reflected 
a circular image of the objects in the 


room. But he had a certain dignity 


that saved his foppery from seeming 
ridiculous. 

“You are very kind,” he 
“Perhaps you would like to hear some 
news of Signor Cardegna, — your boy, 
for he is nothing else.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” I said, “I should be very 


answered. 


glad. Has he written to you, baron?” 

“Oh, no! We not intimate 
enough for that. But I ran on to Paris 
the other day, and heard him three or 
four times, and had him to supper at 
Bignon’s. 


are 


He is a great genius, your 
boy, and has won all hearts.” 

“That is a compliment of weight 
from so distinguished a musician as: 
yourself,” I answered ; for, as you know, 
Nino had told me all about his playing. 
Indeed, the description was his, which is 
the reason why it is so enthusiastic. 

“Yes,” said Benoni, “I am a great 
traveler, and‘often go to Paris for a day 
or two. I know every one there. Car- 
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degna had a perfect ovation. All the 


women sent him flowers, and all the 
men asked him to dinner.” 

‘«‘ Pardon my curiosity,” I interrupted, 
“but as you know every one in Paris, 
could Count 
von Lira and his daughter are there 
at present? 


officer.” 


you inform me whether 


He is a retired Prussian 
Benoni stretched 


out one of 
his long arms and ran his fingers along 


the keys of the piano without striking 
them. He could just reach so far from 
where he sat. He gave no sign of in- 
telligence, and I felt sure that Nino had 
not questioned him. 

“1 know them very well,” he said 
presently, “but I thought they were 
here.” 

“ No, they left suddenly for Paris, a 
month ago.” 

“T can very easily find out for you,” 
said Benoni, his bright eyes turning on 
me with a searching look. “I can find 
out from Lira’s banker, who is proba- 
bly also mine. What is the matter with 
that young man? 
Quixote.” 

“Nino? He is probably in love,” I 
said, rather indiscreetly. 

“In love? 


love with 


He is as sad as Don 


Then of course he is in 
Mademoiselle de Lira, and 
has gone to Paris to find her, and can- 
not. That is why you ask me.” I was 
so much astonished at the quickness 
of his guesswork that I stared, open- 
mouthed. 

“He must have told you!” I ex- 
claimed at last. 

“ Nothing of the kind. In the course 
of a long life I have learned to put two 
and two together, that is all. He is in 
love, he is your boy, and you are look- 
ing for a certain young lady. 
clear as day.” 


It is as 
But in reality he had 
guessed the secret long before. 

“Very well,” said I humbly, but 
doubting him, all the same, “ I can only 
admire your perspicacity. But I would 
be greatly obliged if you would find out 
where they are, those good people. You 
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seem to be a friend of my boy’s, baron. 
Help him, and he will be grateful to 
you. It is not such a very terrible 
thing that a great artist should love a 
noble’s daughter, after all, though I used 
to think so.” Benoni laughed, that 
strange laugh which Nino had described, 
—a laugh that seemed to belong to 
another age. 

“ You amuse me with your prejudices 
about nobility,” he said, and his brown 
eyes flashed and twinkled again. “The 
idea of talking about ‘nobility in this 
age! You might as well talk of the 
domestic economy of Garden of 
Eden.” 

“ But you are yourself a noble—a 
baron,” I objected. 


the 


“Oh, I am anything you please,” 
said Benoni. ‘ Some idiot made a bar- 
on of me, the other day, because I lent 
him money and he could not pay it. 
But I have some right to it, after all, 
for Tama Jew. The only real nobles 
are Welshmen and Jews. You cannot 
call anything so ridiculously recent as 
the European upper classes a_nobil- 
ity. Now I go straight back to the 
creation of the world, like all my coun- 
trymen. The [libernians get a facti- 
tious reputation for antiquity by saying 
that Eve married an Irishman after 
Adam died, and that is about as much 
claim as your European nobles have to 
respectability. Bah! I know their be- 
ginnings, — very small indeed.” 

“You, also, seem to have strong prej- 
udices on the subject,” said I, not wish- 
ing to contradict a guest in my house. 

“ So strong that it amounts to having 
no prejudices at all. Your boy wants to 
marry a noble damosel. 
name, let him do it. 
amongst us. 


In Heaven’s 
Let us manage it 
Love is a grand thing. 
I have loved several women all their’ 
lives. Do not look surprised. I ama 
very old man; they have all died, and 
at, present I am not in love with any- 
body. I suppose it cannot last long, 
however. I loved a woman once ona 
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time””— Benoni paused. He seemed 
to be on the verge of a soliloquy, and 
his strange, bright face, which seemed 
illuminated always with a deathless vi- 
tality, became dreamy and looked older. 
3ut he recollected himself, and rose to 
go. His eye caught sight of the guitar 
that hung on the wall. 

“ Ah,” he cried suddenly, “ music is 
better than it lasts; let us 
make music.” He dropped his hat and 
stick and seized the instrument. 


love, for 


In an 
instant it was tuned, and he began to 
perform the most extraordinary feats of 
agility with his fingers that I ever be- 
held. Some of it was very beautiful, 
and some of it very sad and wild, but I 
understood Nino’s enthusiasm. I could 
have listened to the old guitar in his 
hands for hours together, — I, who care 
little for music ; and I watched his face. 
He stalked about the room with the 
thing in his hands, in a sort of wild 
frenzy of execution. His features grew 
ashy pale, and his smooth white hair 
stood out wildly from his head. He 
looked, then, more than a hundred years 
old, and there was a sadness and a hor- 
ror about him that would have made the 
stones cry aloud for pity. I could not 
believe he was the same man. At last 
he was tired, and stopped. 

“You are a great artist, baron,” I 
said. ‘“ Your music seems to affect you 
much.” 

“Ah, yes, it makes me feel like 
other men, for the time,” said he, in a 
low voice. “ Did you know that Pag- 
anini always practiced on the guitar? 
It is true. Well, I will find out about 
the Liras for you in a day or two, before 
I leave Rome again.” 

I thanked him, and he took his leave. 


XII. 


Benoni had made an impression on 
me that nothing could efface. His tall, 
thin figure and bright eyes got into my 
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dreams and haunted me, so that I thought 
my nerves were affected. For several 
days I could think of nothing else, and 
at last had myself bled, and took some 
cooling barley water, and gave up eat- 
ing salad at night, but without any per- 
ceptible effect. 

Nino wrote often, and seemed very 
much excited about the disappearance 
of the contessina, but what could I do? 
I asked every one I knew, and nobody 
had heard of them, so that at last I quite 
gave it over, and wrote to tell him so. 
A week passed, then a fortnight, and I 
had heard nothing from Benoni. Nino 
wrote again, inclosing a letter addressed 
to the Contessina di Lira, which he im- 
plored me to convey to her, if I loved 
him. He said he was certain that she 
had never left Italy. Some instinct 
seemed to tell him so, and she was evi- 
dently in neither London nor Paris, for 
he had made every inquiry, and had 
even been to the police about it. Two 
days after this, Benoni came. He locked 
exactly as he did the first time I saw 
him. 

“T have news,” he said briefly, and 
sat down in the armchair, striking the 
dust from his boot with his little cane. 

‘“‘ News of the Graf?” I inquired. 

“Yes. I have found out something. 
They never left Italy at all, it seems. 
I am rather mystified, and I hate mysti- 
fication. The old man is a fool; all old 
Will 
you smoke? No? Allow me, then. It 
is a modern invention, but a very good 
one.” He lit a cigarette. “I wish 
your Liras were in Tophet,” he contin- 
ued, presently. ‘ How can people have 
the bad taste to hide? It only makes 
ingenious persons the more determined 
to find them.” He seemed talkative, 
and as I was so sad and loncly I encour- 
aged him by a little stimulus of doubt. 
I wish I had doubted him sooner, and 
differently. 

“ What is the use?” 
shall never find them.” 


men are fools, excepting myself. 


IT asked. “We 
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*¢¢ Never’ isa great word,” said Beno- 
ni. “ You do not know what it means. 
I do. 
shall 


talked with their banker. 


But as for finding them, you 
see. In the first place, I have 
He says the 
count gave the strictest orders to have 
his address kept a secret. But, being 
one of my people, he allowed himself to 
make an accidental allusion which gave 
me a clue to what I wanted. They are 
hidden somewhere in the mountains.” 


“ Diavolo! among the brigands, they 


vill not be very well treated,” said I. 
“The old man will be careful. He 
will keep clear of danger. The only 


thing is to find them. 
I asked. 

*“ That depends on the most illustri- 
ous Signor Cardegna,” said 
smiling. 
them. 


“ And what then?” 


3enoni, 
“He only asked you to find 
He probably did not anticipate 
that I would help you.” 
It did not appear to me that Benoni 
had You 
might as well look for a needle in a 


helped me much, after all. 


haystack as try to find any one who goes 
The baron 
offered no further advice, and sat calm- 
I felt 
He was a mys- 
terious person, and I thought him dis- 
guised. It was really not possible that 
with his youthful manner his hair should 
be naturally so white, or that he should 
be so old as he seemed. 


to the Italian mountains. 


ly smoking and looking 


t=] 


at me. 
uneasy, opposite him. 


I asked him 
the question we always find it interest- 
ing to ask foreigners, hoping to lead him 
into conversation. 

** How do you like our Rome, Baron 
Benoni ?” 

“Rome? I loathe and detest it,” he 
said, with a smile. ‘There is only one 
place in the whole world that I hate 
more.” 

“ What place is that?” I asked, re- 
membering that he had made the same 
remark to Nino before. 

“ Jerusalem,” he answered, and the 
smile faded on his face. I thought I 


guessed the reason of his dislike in his 
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religious views. But I am very liberal 
about those things. 

“T think I understand you,” I said; 
“you are a Hebrew, and the prevailing 
form of religion is disagreeable to you.” 

“No, it is not exactly that, — and 
yet, perhaps it is.’ He seemed to be 
pondering on the reason of his dislike. 

“ But why do you visit these places, 
if they do not please you? ” 

“T come here because I have so many 
agreeable acquaintances. I never go to 
I also come here from time 
to time to take a bath. ‘The water of 
the Trevi has a peculiarly rejuvenating 


Jerusalem. 


effect upon me, and something impels 
me to bathe in it.” 

“ Do you mean in the fountain? Ah, 
foreigners say that if you drink the 
water by moonlight you will return to 
Rome.” 

“Foreigners are all 
fcols. I like that word. 
race ought to be called fool 


weak-minded 
The 


ge nerically, 


human 


as distinguished from the more intelli- 
If you went to England, 
you would be as great a fool as any 
Englishman that comes here and drinks 
Trevi water by moonlight. But I as- 
sure you I do nothing so vulgar as to 


gent animals. 


oO 
Ig 


patronize the fountain, any more than 
I would patronize Mazzarino’s church, 
hard by. I go to the source, the spring, 
the well where it rises.” 

“Ah, I know the place well,” I said. 
“Tt is near to Serveti.” 

“Serveti? Is not that in the vicinity 
of Horace’s villa?” 

“You know the country well, I see,” 
said I, sadly. 

“TI know most things,” answered the 
“You would 
anything I do 
Yes, I am a vain man, it 
is true, but I am very frank and open 
about it. Look at my complexion. Did 
you ever see anything like it? It is 
Trevi water that I thought 
such excessive vanity very unbecoming 
in a man of his years, but I could not 


Jew, with complacency. 
find it hard to hit upon 
not know. 


does it.” 
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help looking amused. It was so odd 
to hear the old fellow descanting on his 
attractions. He actually took a small 
mirror from his pocket, and looked at 

himself in most evident admiration. 
“ T really believe,” he said at length, 
pocketing the little looking-glass, “ that 
What do 


a woman might love me still. 
you say?” 

“ Doubtless,” I answered politely, al- 
though I was beginning to be annoyed, 
“a woman might love you at first sight. 
But it would be more dignified for you 
not to love her.” 

“Dignity!” He laughed long and 
loud, a cutting laugh, like the breaking 
of glass. “There is another of your 
phrases. Excuse my amusement, Signor 
Grandi, but the idea of dignity always 
makes me smile.” He called that thing 
asmile! “It is in everybody’s mouth, 
— the dignity of the state, the dignity 
of the king, the dignity of woman, the 
dignity of father, mother, schoolmaster, 
soldier. Psh! an apoplexy, as you say, 
on all the dignities you can enumerate. 
There is more dignity in a poor, patient 
ass toiling along a rough road under a 
brutal burden than in the entire human 
race put together, from Adam to myself. 
The conception of dignity is notional, 
most entirely. I never see a poor 
wretch of a general, or king, or any 
such animal, adorned in his toggery of 
dignity without laughing at him, and 
his dignity again leads him to suppose 
that my smile is the result of the pleas- 
urable sensations his appearance excites 
in me. Nature has dignity at times ; 
some animals have it; but man, never. 
What man mistakes for it in himself is 
his vanity, a vanity much more per- 
nicious than mine, because it deceives 
its possessor, who is also wholly pos- 
sessed by it, and is its slave. I have 
had a great many illusions in my life, 
Signor Grandi.” 

* One would say, baron, that you had 
parted with them.” 

“Yes, and that is my chief vanity, — 
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the vanity of vanities which I prefer to 
all the others. It is only a man of no 
imagination who has no vanity. He 
cannot imagine himself any better than 
he is. A creative genius makes for his 
own person a ‘self’ which he thinks he 
is, or desires other people to believe 
him to be. It makes little difference 
whether he succeeds or not, so long as 
he flatters himself he does. He com- 
placently takes all his images from the 
other animals, or from natural objects 
aud phenomena, depicting himself bold 
as an eagle, brave as a lion, strong as an 
Ox, patient as an ass, vain as a popinjay, 
talkative as a parrot, wily as a serpent, 
gentle as a dove, cunning as a fox, surly 
as a bear; his glance is lightning, his 
voice thunder, his heart stone, his hands 
are iron, his conscience a hell, his sinews 
of steel, and his love like fire. In short, 
he is like anything alive or dead, except 
a man, saving when he is mad. Then 
he is a fool. Only man can be a fool. 
It distinguishes him from the higher 
animals.” 

I cannot describe the unutterable scorn 
that blazed in his eyes as Benoni poured 
out the vials of his wrath on the un- 
lucky human race. With my views, 
we were not likely to 
matter. 

“Who are you?” Tasked. “ What 
right can you possibly have to abuse us 
all in such particularly strong terms ? 


agree in this 


o 


Do you ever make proselytes to your 
philosophy ?” 

“No,” said he, answering my last 
question, and recovering his serenity 
with that strange quickness of transi- 
tion I had remarked when he had made 
“No, 
they all die before I have taught them 
anything.” 

“ That does not surprise me, baron,” 
said I. He laughed a little. 

“ Well, perhaps it would surprise you 
even less if you knew me better,” he 
replied. “But really, I came here to 
talk about Cardegna, and not to chatter 


music during his previous visit. 
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about that 
who is not 


contemptible creature, man, 
worth a moment’s notice, I 
I believe I can find these 
confess it would 


assure you. 

people, and I 
me to see the 
walk in 


amuse 
old man’s face when we 
him. I must be absent 
for a few days on business in Austria, 
and shall return immediately, for I have 
not taken my 
Now, if it is 


propose 


upon 


bath yet, that I spoke of. 
agreeable to you, I would 
that we go to the hills, on my 
return, and prosecute our search togeth- 
er; writing to Nino in the mean time 
to come here as soon as he has finished 
his engagement in Paris. If he comes 
, he vo with us; if not, he 
can join us. At all events, we can have 

avery enjoyable tour among the natives, 


quic kly may 


who.are charming people, quite like ani- 
mals, as you ought to know.” 
I think I 


person. 


must be a very suspicious 
Circumstances have made me 
so, and perhaps my suspicions are very 
generally wrong. It At all 
events, I did rich and dan- 
dified old desiring to have a 
laugh by putting Nino into some absurd 
situation. He 
or, at least, he 


may be. 
suspect the 


baron of 


had such strange views, 
tal So oddly, that I 
did not believe half he said. It is not 
that wes should seriously 
hold the opinions he professed. 


possible 


When he was gone I sat alone, pon- 
dering on the 


situation, which was like 
a very difficult problem in a nightmare, 
that could not 


ble, do what 


or would not look sensi- 
t I would. It chanced that 
I got a letter from Nino that evening, 
and I confess I was reluctant to open it, 
fearing that he would reproach me with 
not having taken more pains to help 
him. I felt as though, before opening 
the envelope, I should like to go back 
fortnight and put forth all my strength 
to find the contessina, and gain a com- 
forting sense of duty performed. Ii I 
had only my easy it 
would have been to face a whole sheet 
of complaints! Meanwhile the letter 
was come, and I had done nothing worth 

A 


done best, how 


e 
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I looked at the back of 
it, and my conscience smote me ; but it 
had to be accomplished, and at last I 
tore the cover off and read. 

Poor Nino! He said he was ill with 
anxiety, and feared it would injure his 
He said that to break his en- 
gagement and come back to Rome would 
be ruin to him. He must 
or take the legal consequences of a 
breach of contract, which are overwhelm- 
ing to a young artist. He detailed all 
the efforts he had made to find Hedwig, 
pursuing every little sign and clue that 
seemed to present itself; all to no pur- 
pose. 


mentioning. 


voice. 


face it out, 


The longer he thought of it, the 
more certain he was that Hedwig was 
not in Paris or London. night be 
anywhere else in the whole world, but 
she was certainly not in either of those 
cities. Of that he was convinced. He 
felt like a man who had pursued a beau- 
tiful image to the foot of a precipitous 
cliff ; the rock had opened and swal- 
lowed up his dream, leaving him stand- 
ing alone in hopeless des 


7 
she I 


pair; and a 
ereat deal more poetic nonsense of that 
o3 

I do not believe I had 
what he so truly felt for Hedwig, until 
I sat table with his letter be- 
fore me, overcome with the sense of my 


ever realized 
at my 


own weakness in not having effectually 
checked this mad passion at its rise; 
or, since it had grown so masterfully, 
of my wretched procrastination in not 
having taken my staff in my hand and 
gone out into the world to find the wom- 
an my boy loved and bring her 
By this time, I thought, I should have 
found her. I could not bear to think 
of his being ill, suffering, heart-broken, 
— ruined, if he 


to him. 


lost his voice by an ill- 
ness, — merely because I had not had 
the strength to do the best thing for 
him. Poor Nino, I thought, you shall 
never say again that Cornelio Grandi 
has not done what was in his power to 
make you happy 

“ That baron! an apoplexy on him! 
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has illuded me with his promises of 
help,” I said to myself. “ He has no 
more intention of helping me or Nino 
than he has of carrying off the basilica 
of St. Peter. Courage, Cornelio! thou 
must gird up thy loins, and take a little 
money in thy scrip, and find Hedwig von 
Lira.” 

All that night I lay awake, trying 
to think how I might accomplish this 
end; wondering to which point of the 
compass I should turn, and above all 
reflecting that I must make great sacri- 
fices. But my boy must have what he 
wanted, since he was consuming him- 
self, as we say, in longing for it. It 
seemed to me no time for counting the 
cost, when every day might bring upon 
him a serious illness. If he could only 
know that I was acting, he would allow 
his spirits to revive and take courage. 

In the watches of the night I thought 
over my resources, which, indeed, were 
meagre enough; for I am a very poor 
man. It was necessary to take a great 
deal of money, for once away from Rome 
no one could tell when I might return. 
My salary as professor is paid to me 
quarterly, and it was yet some weeks to 
the time when it was due. I had only 
a few francs remaining, — not more than 
enough to pay my rent and to feed Ma- 
riuccia and me. Thad paid at Christ- 
mas the last installment due on my vine- 
yard out of Porta Salara, and though I 
owed no man anything I had no money, 
and no prospect of any for some time. 
And yet I could not Ieave home on a 
long journey without at least two hun- 
dred scudi in my pocket. A scudo is a 
dollar, and a dollar has five francs, so 
that I wanted a thousand frances. You 
see, in spite of the baron’s hint about 
the mountains, I thought I might have 
to travel all over Italy before I satisfied 
Nino. 

A thousand francs is a great deal 
of money, —it is a Peru, as we say. 
I had not the first sou toward it. I 
thought a long time. I wondered if the 
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old piano were worth anything ; whether 
anybody would give me money for my 
manuscripts, the results of patient years 
of labor and study; my old gold scarf- 
pin, my seal ring, and even my silver 
watch, which keeps really very good 
time, — what were they worth? But it 
would not be much, not the tenth part 
of what I wanted. 
and I tried to sleep. 
came to me. 

“Tama donkey,” I said. “There is 
the vineyard itself, — my little vineyard 
beyond Porta Salara. It is mine, and 
is worth half as much again as I need.” 
And I slept quietly till morning. 

It is true, and I am sure it is natural, 
that in the daylight my resolution looked 
a little differently to me than it did in 
the quiet night. I had toiled and scraped 
a great deal more than you know to buy 
that small piece of Jand, and it seemed 
much more my own than all Serveti had 
ever been in my better days. Then I 
shut myself up in my room and read 
Nino’s letter over again, though it pained 
me very much; for I needed courage. 
And when I had read it, I took some 
papers in my pocket, and put on my 
hat and my old cloak, which Nino will 
never want any more now for his mid- 
night serenades, and I went out to sell 
my little vineyard. 

“Tt is for my boy,” I said, to give 
myself some comfort. 

But it is one thing to want to buy, 
and it is quite another thing to want to 
sell, All day I went from one man to 
another with my papers, — all the agents 
who deal in those things; but they only 
said they thought it might be sold in 
time; it would take many days, and 
perhaps weeks. 

“ But I want to sell it to-day,” I ex- 
plained. 


I was in despair, 
Then a thought 


“ We are very sorry,” said they, with 
a shrug of the shoulders; and they 
showed me the door. 

I was extremely down-hearted, and 
though I could not sell my piece of land 
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I spent three sous in buying two cigars 
to smoke, and I walked about the Piazza 
Colonna in the sun; I would not go 
home to dinner until I had decided what 
to do. There was only one man I had 
not tried, and he was the man who had 
sold it to me. Of course I knew peo- 
ple who do this business, for I had had 
enough trouble to learn their ways when 
But 
this one man I had not tried yet, be- 
cause I knew that he would drive a 
cruel bargain with me when he saw I 
wanted the money. But at last I went 
to him, and told him just what my 
wishes were. 


I had to sell Serveti, years ago. 
J o 


“ Well,” he said, “it is a very bad 
time for selling land. But to oblige 
you, because you are a customer, I will 
give you eight hundred franes for your 
little place. That is really much more 
than I can afford.” 

“ Eight hundred francs!” I exclaimed 
in despair. ‘ But I have paid you near- 
ly twice as much for it in the last three 
What do you take me for? To 
sell such a gem of a vineyard for eight 


years ! 
hundred francs! If you offer me thir- 
“teen hundred I will discuss the matter 
with you.” 

“T have known you a long time, 
Signor Grandi, and you are an honest 
man. Jam sure you do not wish to de- 
ceive me. I will give you eight hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

Deceive him, indeed! The very man 
who had received fifteen hundred from 
me said I deceived him when I asked 
thirteen hundred for the same piece of 
land! But I needed it very much, and 
so, bargaining and wrangling, I got one 
thousand and seventy-five francs in 
bank-notes; and I took care they should 
all be good ones, too. It was a poor 
price, I know, but I could do no better, 
and I went home 3ut I dared 
not tell Mariuccia. She is only my ser- 
vant, to be but she would have 


happy. 
rd 


sure, 
torn me in pieces. 
Then I wrote to the authorities at the 
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university to say that I was obliged ¢o 
leave Rome suddenly, and would of 
course not claim my salary during my 
absence. But I added that I hoped 
they would not permanently supplant 
me. If they did, I knew I should be 
ruined. Then I told Mariuccia that I 
was going away for some days to the 
country, and I left her the money to 
pay the rent, and her wages, and a little 
more, so that she might be provided for 
if I were detained very long. I went 
out again and telegraphed to Nino, to 
say I was going at once in search of the 
Liras, and begging him to come home 
as soon as he should have finished his 
engagement. 

To tell the truth, Mariuccia was very 
curious to know where I was going, and 
asked me many questions, which I had 
some trouble in answering. But at last 
it was night again, and the old woman 
went to bed and left me. Then I went 
on tiptoe to the kitchen, and found a 
skein of thread and two needles, and set 
to work. 

I knew the country whither I was go- 
ing very well, and it was necessary to 
hide the money I had in some ingenious 
way. So I took two waistcoats, — one 
of them was quite good still, — and I 
sewed them together, and basted the 
bank-notes between them. It was a 
clumsy piece of tailoring, though it took 
me so many hours to doit. But I had 
put the larger waistcoat outside very 
cunningly, so that when I had put on 
the two, you could not see that there 
was anything beneath the outer one. I 
think I was very clever to do this with- 
out a woman to help me. Then I looked 
to my boots, and chose my oldest clothes, 
—and you may guess, from what you 
know of me, how old they were, — and 
I made a little bundle that I could carry 
in my hand, with a change of linen, and 
the like. These things I made ready 
before I went to bed, and I slept with 
the two waistcoats and the thousand 
francs under my pillow, though I sup- 
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pose nobody would have chosen that 
particular night for robbing me. 

All these preparations had occupied 
me so much that I had not found any 
time to grieve over my poor little vine- 
yard that I had sold ; and besides, I was 
thinking all the while of Nino, and how 
glad he would be to know that I was 
really searching for Hedwig. But when 
I thought of the vines, it hurt me; and 
I think it is only long after the deed 
that it seems more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

But at last I slept, as tired folk will, 
leaving care to the morrow; and when 
I «woke it was daybreak, and Mariuccia 
was clattering angrily with the tin coffee- 
pot outside. It was a bright morning, 
and the goldfinch sang, and I could hear 
him scattering the millet seed about his 
cage while I dressed. And then the 
parting grew very near, and I drank my 
coffee silently, wondering how soon it 
would be over, and wishing that the old 
woman would go out and let me have 
my house alone. But she would not, 
and to my surprise she made very little 
worry or trouble, making a great show 
of being busy. When I was quite ready, 
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she insisted on putting a handful of roast- 
ed chestnuts into my pocket, and she 
said she would pray for me. The fact 
is, she thought, foolish old creature as 
she is, that I was old and in poor health, 
and she had often teased me to go into 
the country for a few days, so that she 
was not ill pleased that I should seem 
to take her advice. She stood looking 
after me as I trudged along the street, 
with my bundle and my good stick in 
my right hand, and a lighted cigar in 
my left. 

I had made up my mind that I ought 
first to try the direction hinted at by the 
baron, since I had absolutely no other 
clue to the whereabouts of the Count 
von Lira and his daughter. I therefore 
got into the old stage that still runs to 
Palestrina and the neighboring towns, 
for it is almost as quick as going by 
rail, and much cheaper; and half an 
hour later we rumbled out of the Porta 
San Lorenzo, and I had entered upon 
the strange journey to find Hedwig von 
Lira, concerning which frivolous people 
have laughed so unkindly. And you 
may call me a foolish old man if you 
like. I did it for my boy. 

F. Marion Crawford. 
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I wisH to meet the invitation with 
which the ladies have honored me, by of- 
fering them a portrait of real life. It 
is a representative life, such as could 
hardly have appeared out of New Eng- 
land; of an age now past, and of which, I 
think, no types survive. Perhaps I de- 
ceive myself and overestimate its inter- 
est. It has to me a value like that which 
many readers find in Madame Guyon, 
in Rahel, in Eugénie de Guérin, but it 

1 Aunt of Mr. Emerson, and a potent influence 
on the lives of him and his brothers. This paper 
was read before the Woman’s Club, in Boston, 
several years ago, under the title Amita, which 


is purely original and hardly admits of a 
duplicate. Then it is a fruit of Calvin- 
ism and New England, and marks the 
precise time when the power of the old 
Creed yielded to the influence of Mod- 
ern Science and humanity. I have found 
that I could only bring you this portrait 
by selections from the diary of my hero- 
ine, premising a sketch of her time and 
place. I report some of the thoughts 
and soliloquies of a country girl, poor, 
was also the original superscription of the Nun’s 
Aspiration, in his Poems; a rendering into verse 
of a passage in Miss Emerson’s diary. 
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solitary, — “a goody,” as she called her- 
self, — growing from youth to age amid 
slender opportunities and usually very 
humble company. 

Mary Moody Emerson was born just 
Revolution. 
When introduced to Lafayette at Port- 
land, she told that she was “in 
arms” at the Concord fight. Her fa- 
ther, the minister of Concord, a warm 


before the outbreak of the 


him 


patriot in 1775, who went as a chaplain 
to the American army at Ticonderoga, 
carried his infant daughter, before he 
went, to his mother in Malden, and told 
her to keep the child until he returned. 
He died, at Rutland, Vermont, of army 
fever, the next year, and Mary remained 
at Malden with her grandmother, and, 
after the death of this relative, with her 
father’s sister, in whose house she grew 
up, rarely 
ters in Concord. 


seeing her brothers and sis- 
This aunt and her hus- 
band lived ona farm, were getting old, 
and the husband a shiftless, easy man. 
There was plenty of work for the little 
niece to do day by day, and not always 
bread enough in the house. One of her 
tasks, it appears, was to watch for the ap- 
proach of the deputy-sheriff, who might 
come to confiscate the spoons or arrest 
the uncle for debt. Later another aunt 
who had become insane, was brought 
hither to end her days. More and sad- 
She had 


no companions, lived in entire solitude 


der work for this young girl. 
with these old people, very rarely cheered 
by short visits from her brothers and sis- 
ters. Her mother had married again, — 
married the minister who succeeded her 
husband in the parish at Concord (Dr. 


Ezra Ripley), and had now a young 


family growing up around her. 

Her aunt became strongly attached to 
Mary, and persuaded the family to give 
her up to them as a daughter, on some 
terms embracing a care of her future in- 
terests. She would leave the farm to 
her, by will. This promise was kept; 
Mary came into possession of the farm 
many years after, and her dealings with 
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it gave her no small trouble, though 
they give much piquancy to her letters 
in after years. Finally it was sold, and 
its price invested in a share of a farm 
in Maine, and she lived there as a board- 
er, with her sister, for many years. The 
farm was in a picturesque country, with- 
in sight of the White Mountains, with 
a little lake in front, at the foot of a 
high hill, called Bear Mountain. Not 
far from the house was a brook running 
over a granite floor like the Franconia 
Flume, and noble forests around. Every 
word she writes about this farm (“ Elm 
Vale,” Waterford), her dealings and 
vexations about it, her joys and rap- 
tures of religion and Nature, interest 
like a romance, and to those who may 
hereafter read her letters, will make its 
obscure acres amiable. 

In Malden she lived through all her 
youth and early womanhood, with the 
habit of visiting the families of her 
brothers and sisters on any necessity of 
theirs. Her good-will to serve in time 
of sickness or of pressure was known 
to them, and promptly claimed, and her 
attachment to the youths and maidens 
growing up in those families was secure 
for any trait of talent or of character. 
Her sympathy for young people who 
pleased her was almost passionate, and 
was sure to make her arrival in each 
house a holiday. 

Her early reading was Milton, Young, 
Akenside, Samuel Clarke, Jonathan 
Edwards, and always the Bible. Later, 
Plato, Plotinus, Marcus Antoninus, 
Stewart, Coleridge, Cousin, Herder, 
Locke, Madame De Staél, Channing, 
Mackintosh, Byron. Nobody can read 
in her manuscript, or recall the conver- 
sation of old-school people, without see- 
ing that Milton and Young had a relig- 
ious authority in their minds, and nowise 
the slight, merely entertaining quality 
of modern bards. And Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, — how venerable and organic 
as Nature they are in her mind! 

What a subject is her mind and life 
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for the finest novel! When I read 
Dante, the other day, and his para- 
phrases to signify with more adequate- 
ness Christ or Jehovah, whom do you 
think I was reminded of ? Whom but 
Mary Emerson and her eloquent theol- 
ogy ? 

She had a deep sympathy with gen- 
ius. When it was unhallowed, as in 
Byron, she had none the less, whilst she 
deplored and affected to denounce him. 
But she adored it when ennobled by 
character. She liked to notice that the 
greatest geniuses have died ignorant of 
their power and influence. 
you to scorn to shine. 

“ My opinion,” she writes, [is] “ that a 
mind like Byron’s would never be satis- 
fied with modern Unitarianism, — that 
the fiery depths of Calvinism, its high 


She wished 


and mysterious elections to eternal bliss, 
beyond angels and all its attendant won- 
ders, would have alone been fitted to fix 
his imagination.” 

Her wit was so fertile, and only used 
to strike, that she never used it for dis- 
play, any more than a wasp would pa- 
rade his sting. It was ever the will and 
not the phrase that concerned her. Yet 
certain expressions, when they marked 
a memorable state of mind in her expe- 
rience, recurred to her afterwards, and 
she would vindicate herself as having 
said to Dr. R., or Uncle L., so and so, 
at such a period of her life. But they 
were intensely true when first spoken. 
All her language was happy, but inim- 
itable, unattainable by talent, as if 


caught from some dream. She calls her- 
self “the puny pilgrim, whose sole tal- 


“T like that kind of 
apathy that is a triumph to overset.” 


ent is sympathy.” 


She writes to her nephew Charles 
Emerson, in 1833, “I could never have 
If I had been in 
aught but dreary deserts, I should have 
idolized my friends, despised the world 
and been haughty. 


adorned the garden. 


I never expected 
connections and matrimony. My taste 
was formed in romance, and I knew I 
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was not destined to please. I love God 
and his creation as I never else could. 
I scarcely feel the sympathies of this 
life enough to agitate the pool. This in 
general, one case or so excepted, and 
even this is a relation to God 
you. 
days, when you were at 


through 
°T was so in my happiest early 
my side.” 
Destitution is the Muse of her gen- 
ius, — Destitution and Death. 
to propose that her epi 
“ Here lies the an 


I used 
tanh: should hes 
vapo Sie uld be: 
ge Death.” And 
wonderfully as she varies and poetically 


1 of 


repeats that image in every page and 
day, yet not less fondly and sublimely 
she returns to the other, — the grandeur 
of humility and privation; asthus: “The 
chief witness which | had of a 
godlike principle of action and feeling 
is in the disinterested joy felt 
superiority. 


have 


in others’ 
For the love of superior 
God.” 
‘‘ Where were thine own intellect if oth- 
ers had not lived 

She had many acquaintances among 


virtue is mine own gift from 


9» 


the notables of the time, and now and 
then, in her migrations from town to 
town in Maine and Massachusetts, in 
search of a new boarding-place, discov- 
ered some preacher with sense or piety, 
or both. For on her arrival at any new 
home she was likely to steer first to the 
minister’s house and pray his wife to 
take a boarder; and as the minister 
found quickly that she knew all his 
books and many more, and made shrewd 
guesses at his character and possibilities, 
she would easily rouse his curiosity, as 
a person who could read his secret and 
tell him his fortune. 

She delighted in success, in youth, in 
When 
she met a young person who interested 
her, she made herself acquainted and 
intimate with him or her at once, by 
sympathy, by flattery, by raillery, by an- 
ecdotes, by wit, by rebuke, and stormed 
the castle. None but was attracted or 
piqued by her interest and wit and wide 
acquaintance with books and with emi- 


beauty, in genius, in manners. 
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nent names. She said she gave herself 
full swing in these sudden intimacies, 
for she knew she should disgust them 
have their best 
“Society is shrewd to detect 
those who do not belong to her train, 
She 
chided and de- 
nounced her companion by turns, and 


soon, and resolved to 


hours. 


and seldom wastes her attentions.” 
surprised, attracted, 
pretty rapid turns. But no intelligent 
youth or maiden could have once met 


her without remembering her with in- 


t 
terest, and learning something of value. 


Scorn trifles, lift your aims: do what 
you are afraid to do: sublimity of char- 
acter must come from sublimity of mo- 
tive. These which 


urged with vivacity, in ever new 


were the lessons 
were 
language. But if her companion was 
dull, her impatience knew no bounds. 
She tired presently of dull conversa- 
tions, and asked to be read to, and so 
disposed of the visitor. If the voice or 
the reading tired her, she would ask the 
friend if he or she would do an errand 
If her 


companions were a little ambitious, and 


for her, and so dismiss them. 


asked her opinions on books or matters 
did not wish rude hands 
laid, she did not hesitate to stop the 
intruder with “ How’s your cat, Mrs. 
Tenner ?” 


” pt ies 
“T was disapp yinted, 


on which she 


she writes, 
“in finding my little Calvinist no com- 
panion, a cold little thing who lives in 
society alone, and is looked up to as 
specimen of genius. I performed a mis- 
sion in secretly undermining his vanity, 
or trying to. Alas! never done but by 
mortifying affliction.” 
From the country she writes to her 
sister in town, “ You cannot help saying 
that my epistle is a striking specimen of 
egotism. 
that, in 


To which I can only answer 
the country, we converse so 
much more with ourselves, that we are 
almost led ‘to forget everybody else. 
The very sound of your bells and the 
rattling of the carriages have a tendency 
to divert selfishness.” “This seems a 
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world rather of trying each others’ dis- 
positions than of enjoying each others’ 
virtues.” 

She had the misfortune of spinning 
with a greater velocity than any of the 
other tops. She would tear into the 
chaise or out of it, into the house or 
out of it, into the conversation, into 
the thought, into the character of the 
stranger, — disdaining all the gradua- 
tion by which her fellows time their 
steps; and though she might do very 
happily in a planet where others moved 
with the like velocity, she was offended 
here by the phlegm of all her fellow- 
creatures, and disgusted them by her im- 
patience. She could keep step with no 
human being. Her nephew [R. W. E.] 
wrote of her: “I am glad the friend- 
ship with Aunt Mary is ripening. As 
by seeing a high tragedy, reading a 
true poem, or a novel like Corinne, 
so by society with her one’s mind is 
electrified and purged. She is no stat- 
ute-book of practical commandments, 
nor orderly digest of any system of phi- 
losophy, divine or human, but a Bible, 
miscellaneous in its parts, but one in its 
spirit, wherein are sentences of condem- 
nation, promises, and covenants of love 
that make foolish the wisdom of the 
world with the power of God.” 

Our Delphian was fantastic enough, 
Heaven knows, yet could always be 
tamed by large and sincere conversation. 
Was there thought and eloquence, she 
would listen: like a child. Her aspira- 
tion and prayer would begin, and the 
whim and petulance in which, by dis- 
eased habit, she had grown to indulge 
without suspecting it, was burned up in 
the glow of her pure and poetic spirit, 
which dearly loved the Infinite. 

She writes: “ August, 1847. Vale. 
My oddities were never designed — 
effect of an uncalculating constitution, 
at first, then through isolation; and as 
to dress, from duty. To be singular of 
choice, without singular talents and vir- 
tues, is as ridiculous as ungrateful.” “ It 
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is so universal with all classes to avoid 
contact with me that I blame none. 
The fact has generally increased piety 
and self-love.” “As a traveler enters 
some fine palace, and finds all the doors 
closed, and he only allowed the use of 
some avenues and passages, so have I 
wandered from the cradle over the apart- 
ments of social affections, or the cabi- 
nets of natural or moral philosophy, the 
recesses of ancient and modern lore. 
All say, Forbear to enter the pales of 
the initiated by birth, wealth, talents, 
and patronage. I submit with delight, 
for it is the echo of a decree from above ; 
and from the highway hedges where I 
get lodging, and from the rays which 
burst forth when the crowd are entering 
these noble saloons, whilst I stand in 
the doors, I get a pleasing vision, which 
is an earnest of the interminable skies 
where the mansions are prepared for 
the poor.” 

“To live to give pain rather than 
pleasure (the latter so delicious) seems 
the spider-like necessity of my being on 
earth, and I have gone on my queer 
way with joy, saying, ‘Shall the clay 
interrogate ?’ But in every actual case 
*tis hard, and we lose sight of the first 
necessity, — here too amid works red 
with default, in all great and grand 
and infinite aims, yet with intentions 
disinterested, though uncontrolled by 
proper reverence for others.” 

When Mrs. Thoreau ealled on her, 
one day, wearing pink ribbons, she shut 
her eyes, and so conversed with her for 
a time. By and by she said, “Mrs. 
Thoreau, I don’t know whether you 
have observed that my eyes are shut.” 
“Yes, madam, I have observed it.” 
“ Perhaps you would like to know the 
reasons?” ‘ Yes, I should.” “I don’t 
like to see a person of your age guilty 
of such levity in her dress.” 

When her cherished favorite, E. H., 
was at the Vale, and had gone out to 
walk in the forest with Hannah, her 
niece, Aunt Mary feared they were lost, 
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and found a man in the next house, and 
begged him to go and look for them. 
The man went, and returned, saying 
that he could not find them. ‘“ Go, and 
cry ‘Elizabeth!’” The man rather de- 
clined this service, as he did not know 
Miss H. She was highly offended, and 
exclaimed, “ God has given you a voice 
that you might use it in the service of 
your fellow-creatures. Go instantly, 
and call ‘ Elizabeth,’ till you find them.” 
The man went immediately, and did as 
he was bid, and having found them 
apologized for calling thus, by telling 
what Miss Emerson had said to him. 

When some ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, by an unusual chance, found them- 
selves in her neighborhood and visited 
her, I told them that she was no whis- 
tle that every mouth could play on, but 
a quite clannish instrument, a pibroch, 
for example, from which none but a na- 
tive Highlander could draw music. 

In her solitude of twenty years, with 
fewest books, and those only sermons, 
and a copy of Paradise Lost, without 
covers or title-page, so that later, when 
she heard much of Milton, and sought 
his work, she found it was her very 
book which she knew so well, she 
was driven to find Nature her compan- 
ion and solace. She speaks of “her 
attempts in Malden to wake up the soul 
amid the dreary scenes of monotonous 
Sabbaths, when Nature looked like a 
pulpit.” 

“Malden, 1805, November 10th. 
What a rich day, so fully occupied in 
pursuing truth that I scorned to touch 
a novel, which for so many years I have 
wanted. How insipid is fiction to a 
mind touched with immortal views ! 

“ November 16th. I am so small in 
my expectations, that a week of indus- 
try delights. Rose before light every 
morn ; visited from necessity once, and 
again for books; read Butler’s Analogy ; 
commented on the Scriptures ; read in a 
little book, Cicero’s Letters,—a few; 
touched Shakspeare; washed, carded, 
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cleaned house, and baked. To-day can- 
not recall an error, nor scarcely a sacri- 
fice, but more fullness of content in the 
labors of a day never was felt. There 
is a sweet pleasure in bending to cir- 
cumstances while superior to them.” 

“ Malden, 1807, September. The 
rapture of feeling I would part from, for 
days more devoted to higher discipline. 
But when Nature beams with such ex- 
cess of beauty, when the heart thrills 
with hope in its Author, — feels that it 
is related to him more than by any ties 
of creation, — it exults, too fondly per- 
haps for a state of trial. But in dead 
of night, nearer morning, when the 
eastern stars glow, or appear to glow, 
with more indescribable lustre, a lustre 
which penetrates the spirit with wonder 
and curiosity, — then, however awed, 
who can fear? Since Sabbath, Aunt 
B—— [the insane aunt] was brought 
here. Ah! mortifying sight! instinct 


> 


perhaps triumphs over reason and every 


dignified respect to herself, in her anx- 
iety about recovery, and the smallest 
means connected. Not one wish of oth- 
But it 
alarms me not, I shall delight to re- 
turn to God. 
His 


ers detains her, not one care. 


His name my fullest con- 
fidence. sole presence ineffable 
pleasure.” 

“JT walked yesterday five or more 
miles, lost to mental or heart existence, 
through fatigue, just fit for the society 
I went into: all mildness and the most 
commonplace virtue. The lady is cele- 
brated for her cleverness, and she was 
never so good to me. Met a lady in the 
morning walk, a foreigner, — conversed 
on the accomplishments of Miss T. My 
mind expanded with novel and inno- 
cent pleasure. Ah! were virtue and 
that of dear heavenly meekness attached 
by any necessity to a lower rank of gen- 
teel people, who would sympathize with 
the exalted with satisfaction? But that 
is not the case, I believe. A mediocrity 
does seem to me more distant from emi- 
nent virtue than the extremes of station: 
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though after all it must depend on the 
nature of the heart. A mediocre mind 
will be deranged in either extreme of 
wealth or poverty, praise or censure, 
society or solitude. The feverish lust 
of notice perhaps in all these cases 
would injure the heart of common re- 
finement and virtue.” 

Later she writes of her early days in 
Malden, “ When I get a glimpse of the 
revolutions of nations, — that retribution 
which seems forever going on in this 
part of creation, —I remember with 
great satisfaction that from all the ills 
suffered, in childhood and since, from 
others, I felt that it was rather the or- 
der of things than their individual fault. 
It was from being early impressed by 
my poor, unpractical Aunt that Provi- 
dence and prayer were all in all. Poor 
woman! Could her own temper in 
childhood and age have been subdued, 
how happy for herself, who had a warm 
heart ; but for me would have prevented 
those early lessons of fortitude which 
her caprices taught me to practice. Had 
I prospered in life, what a proud, ex- 
cited being, even to feverishness, I 
might have been. Loving to shine, 
flattered and flattering, anxious, and 
wrapped in others, frail and feverish as 
myself.” 

She alludes to the early days of her 
solitude, sixty years afterwards, on her 
own farm in Maine, speaking sadly the 
thoughts suggested by the rich autumn 
landscape around her: “Ah! as I 
walked out this afternoon, so sad was 
wearied Nature that I felt her whisper 
to me, ‘ Even these leaves you use to 
think my better emblems have lost their 
charm on me too, and I weary of my 
pilgrimage, — tired that I must again 
be clothed in the grandeurs of winter, 
and anon be bedizened in flowers and 
cascades. Oh, if there be a power supe- 
rior to me, —and that there is my own 
dread fetters proclaim, — when will He 
let my lights go out, my tides cease to 
an eternal ebb? Oh for transformation ! 
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I am not infinite, nor have I power or 
will, but bound and imprisoned, the tool 
of mind, even of the beings I feed and 
adorn. Vital, I feel not; not active, 
but passive, and cannot aid the creatures 
which seem my progeny, — myself. But 
you are ingrate to tire of me, now you 
want to look beyond. *I was I who 
soothed your thorny childhood, though 
you knew me not, and you were placed 
in my most leafless waste. Yet I com- 
forted thee when going on the daily 
errand, fed thee with my mallows on 
the first young day of bread failing. 
More, I led thee when thou knewest 
not a syllable of my active Cause, (any 
more than if it had been dead eternal 
matter,) to that Cause; and from the 
solitary heart taught thee to say, at first 
womanhood, Alive with God is enough, 
— ’t is rapture.’ ” 

[1826.] “This morning rich in ex- 
istence ; the remembrance of past desti- 
tution in the deep poverty of my Aunt, 
and her most unhappy temper ; of bit- 
terer days of youth and age, when my 
senses and understanding seemed but 
meaus of labor, or to learn my own 
unpopular destiny, and that— but no 
more ;— joy, hope and resignation unite 
me to Him whose mysterious Will ad- 
justs everything, and the darkest and 
lightest are alike welcome. Oh could 
this state of mind continue, death would 
not be longed for.” “TI felt, till above 
twenty years old, as though Christianity 
were as necessary to the world as exist- 
ence : — was ignorant that it was lately 
promulged, or partially received.” Later : 
* Could I have those hours in which in 
fresh youth I said, To obey God is joy, 
though there were no hereafter, I should 
rejoice, though returning to dust.” 

“Folly follows me as the shadow 
does the form. Yet my whole life de- 
voted to find some new truth which will 
link me closer to God. And the simple 
principle which made me say in youth 
and laborious poverty, that should He 
make me a blot on the fair face of his 
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creation, I should rejoice in His will, has 
never been equaled, though it returns 
in the long life of destitution like an 
angel. I end days of fine health and 
cheerfulness without getting upward 
now. How did I use to think them 
Jost! If more liberal views of the Di- 
vine Government make me think noth- 
ing lost which carries me to His now 
hidden presence, there may be danger 
of losing and causing others the loss of 
that awe and sobriety so indispensable.” 

She was addressed and offered mar- 
riage by a man of talents, education, and 
good social position, whom she respected. 
The proposal gave her pause and much 
to think, but after consideration she re- 
fused it, I know not on what grounds: 
a few allusions to it in her diary sug- 
gest that it was a religious act, and it 
is easy to see that she could hardly 
promise herself sympathy in her relig- 
ious abandonment with any but a rarely- 
found partner. 

“1807, January 19, Malden [allud- 
ing to the sale of her farm]. Last night 
I spoke two sentences about that fool- 
ish place, which I most bitterly lament, 
— not because they were improper, but 
they arose from anger. It is difficult, 
when we have no kind of barrier, to 
command our feelings. But this shall 
teach me. It humbles me beyond any- 
thing I have met, to find myself for 
a moment affected with hope, fear, or 
especially anger, about interest. But I 
did overcome and return kindness for 
the repeated provocations. What is it? 
My uncle has been the means of lessen- 
ing my property. 
him for that. 
his own. 


Ridiculous to wound 
He was honestly seeking 
3ut at last, this very night, 
the bargain is closed, and I am delight- 
ed with myself: my dear self has done 
well. Never did I so exult in a trifle. 
Happy beginning of my bargain, though 
the sale of the place appears to me of 
the worst things for me at this time.” 
“January 21. Weary at times of 
objects so tedious to hear and see. Oh 
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the power of vision, then the delicate 
power of the nerve which receives im- 
pressions from sounds! If ever I am 
blest with a social life, les the accent 
Could I at times be re- 
galed with music, it would remind me 
that there are sounds. Shut up in this 


severe weather with careful, infirm, af- 


be grateful. 


flicted age, it is wonderful, my spirits ; 
hopes I can have none. Not a prospect 
but is dark on earth, as to knowledge 
and joy from externals; but the pros- 
pect of a dying bed reflects lustre on all 
the rest. The evening is fine, but I dare 
not enjoy it. The moon and stars re- 
proach me, because I had to do with 
mean fools. Should I take so much care 
to save a few dollars ? 
much ashamed. 


Never was I so 
Did I say with what 
rapture I might dispose of them to the 
poor? Pho! self-preservation, dignity, 
confidence in the future, contempt of 
trifles ! 
momentary revenge on 


Took a 
for worry- 


Alas, I am disgraced. 


. ” 

ing me. 
“January 30. 

Dexter’s. Sick. 

put that ring on. 


I walked to Captain 
Promised never to 
Ended miserably the 
month which began so worldly. 

“Tt was the choice of the Eternal that 
gave the glowing seraph his joys, and 
to me my vile imprisonment. I adore 
Him. It was His will that gives my 
superiors to shine in wisdom, friendship 
and ardent pursuits, while I pass my 
youth, its last traces, in the veriest 
shades of ignorance and complete desti- 
tution of society. I praise Him, though 
when my strength of body falters it is 
a trial not easily described.” “ True, 
I must finger the very farthing candle- 


ends, — the duty assigned to my pride ; 
and indeed so poor are some of those 
allotted to join me on the weary, needy 
path, that ’t is benevolence enjoins self- 


denial. Could I but dare it in the 
bread-and-water diet! Could I but live 
free from calculation, as in the first half 
of life, when my poor aunt lived. I 


had ten dollars a year for clothes and 
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charity, and I never remember to have 
been needy, though I never had but two 
or three aids in those six years of earn- 
ing my home. That ten dollars my 
dear father earned and one hundred 
dollars remain, and I can’t bear to take 
it, and don’t know what to do. Yet I 
would not breathe to or —— my 
want. ’T is only now that I would not 
let pay my hotel-bill. They have 
enough to do. Besides, it would send me 
packing to depend for anything. Better 
anything than dishonest dependence, 
which robs the poorer, and despoils 
friendship of equal connection.” 

In 1830, in one of her distant homes, 
she reproaches herself with some sud- 
den passion she has for visiting her old 
home and friends in the city, where she 
had lived for a while with her brother 
[Mr. Emerson’s father] and afterwards 
with his widow. “Do I yearn to be in 
Boston? ’T would fatigue, disappoint ; 
I, who have so long despised means, 
who have always found it a sort of re- 
bellion to seek them? Yet the old de 
sire for the worm is not so greedy as 
[mine ] to find myself in my old haunts.” 

“1833. The difficulty of getting 
places of low board for a lady is obvi- 
ous, and, at moments, I am tired out. 
Yet how independent, how better than 
to hang on friends! And sometimes I 
fancy that I am emptied and peeled to 
carry some seed to the ignorant, which 
no idler wind can so well dispense.” 
“Hard to contend for a health which is 
daily used in petition for a final close.” 
“ Am I, poor victim, swept on through 
the sternest ordinations of nature’s laws 
which slay? Yet I'll trust.” “There 
was great truth in what a pious enthu- 
siast said, that, if God should cast him 
into hell, he would yet clasp his hands 
around Him.” 

“Newburyport, September, 1822. 
High, solemn, entrancing noon, prophetic 
of the approach of the Presiding Spirit 
of Autumn. God preserve my reason ! 
Alone, feeling strongly, fully, that I 
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have deserved nothing; according to 
Adam Smith’s idea of society, ‘done 
nothing ;’ doing nothing, never expect 
to; yet joying in existence, perhaps 
striving to beautify one individual of 
God’s creation. 

“ Our civilization is not always mend- 
ing our poetry. It is sauced and spiced 
with our complexity of arts and inven- 
tions, but lacks somewhat of the grand- 
eur that belongs to a Doric and unphil- 
osophical age. In a religious contempla- 
tive public it would have less outward 
variety, but simpler and grander means ; 
a few pulsations of created beings, a 
few successions of acts, a few lamps 
held out in the firmament, enable us to 
talk of Time, make epochs, write histo- 
ries, — to do more, — to date the revela- 
tions of God to man. But these lamps 
are held to measure out some of the 
moments of eternity, to divide the his- 
tory of God’s operations in the birth 
and death of nations, of worlds. It is 
a goodly name for our notions of breath- 
ing, suffering, enjoying, acting. We 
personify it. We call it by every name 


of fleeting, dreaming, vaporing imagery. 


Yet it is nothing. We exist in eternity. 
Dissolve the body and the night is gone ; 
the stars are extinguished, and we meas- 
ure duration by the number of our 
thoughts, by the activity of reason, the 
discovery of truths, the acquirement of 
virtue, the approach to God. And the 
gray-headed god throws his shadows all 
around, and his slaves catch, now at 
this, now at that one; at the halo he 
throws around poetry or pebbles, bugs 
or bubbles. Sometimes they climb, 
sometimes creep into the meanest holes; 
but they are all alike in vanishing, like 
the shadow of a cloud.” 

To her nephew Charles: “ War; 
what do I think of it? Why, in your 
ear I think it so much better than op- 
pression, that if it were ravaging the 
whole geography of despotism it would 
be an omen of high and glorious im- 
port. Channing paints its miseries, but 
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does he know tnose of a worse war, — 
private animosities, pinching, bitter war- 
fare of the human heart, the cruel op- 
pression of the poor by the rich, which 
corrupts old worlds ? How much better, 
more honest, are storming and confla- 
gration of towns! They are but letting 
blood which corrupts into worms 
dragons. A war-trump would be har- 
mony to the jars of theologians and 
statesmen such as the papers bring. It 
was the glory of the Chosen People ; 
nay, it is said there was war in Heaven. 
War is among the means of discipline, 
the rough meliorators, and no worse than 
the strife with poverty, malice, and igno- 
rance. War devastates the conscience of 
men. 


and 


Yet corrupt peace does not less. 
And if you tell me of the miseries of 
the battle-field, with the sensitive Chan- 
ning (of whose love of life 1 am 
ashamed), what of a few days of agony, 
what of a vulture being the bier, tomb, 
and parson of a hero, compared to the 
long years of sticking on a bed and 
wished away? For the widows and or- 
phans — Oh, I could give facts of the 
long-drawn years of imprisoned minds 
and hearts, which uneducated orphans 
endure! 

“© Time! thou loiterer, thou whose 
might has laid low the vastest and 
crushed the worm, restest on thy hoary 
throne, with like potency over thy agi- 
tations and thy graves, oh when will 
thy routines give way to higher and 
lasting institutions ? When thy trophies 
and thy name and all its wizard forms 
be lost in the Genius of Eternity? In 
Eternity, no deceitful promises, no fan- 
tastic illusions, no riddles concealed by 
thy shrouds, none of thy Arachnean 
webs, which decoy and destroy. Hasten 
to finish thy motley work, on which 
frightful Gorgons are at play, spite of 
holy ghosts. *Tis already moth-eaten, 
and its shuttles quaver, as the beams of 
the loom are shaken. 

“25, Saturday. Hail, requiem of de- 
parted Time! Never was incumbent’s 
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funeral followed by expectant heir with 
more satisfaction. Yet not his hope is 
mine. For in the weary womb are pro- 
lific numbers of the same sad hour, col- 
ored by the memory of defeats in vir- 
tue, by the prophecy of others, more 
dreary, blind and sickly. Yet He who 
formed thy web, who stretched thy warp 
from long ages, has graciously given 
throw his shuttle, or feel he 
does, and irradiate the filling woof with 
many a flowery rainbow, — labors, rath- 


man to 


er, evanescent efforts, which will wear 
like flowerets in brighter soils ;— has 
attuned his mind in such unison with 
the harp of the universe that he is nev- 
er without some chord of hope’s music. 
*T is not in the nature of existence, 
while there is a God, to be without the 
pale of excitement. When the dreamy 
pages of life seem all turned and folded 
down to very weariness, even this idea of 
those who fill the hour with crowded vir- 
tues lifts the spectator to other worlds, 
and he adores the eternal purposes of 
Him who lifteth up and casteth down, 
bringeth te dust and raiseth to the skies. 
’*T is a strange deficiency in Brougham’s 
title of a System of Natural Theology, 
when the moral constitution of the being 
for whom these contrivances were made 
is not recognized. The wonderful inhab- 
itant of the building to which unknown 
ages were the mechanics is left out as to 
that part where the Creator had put his 
own lighted candle, placed a vicegerent. 
Not to complain of the poor old earth’s 
chaotic state, brought so near in its long 
and gloomy transmutings by the geol- 
ogist. Yet its youthful charms as decked 
by the hand of Moses’ Cosmogony will 
linger about the heart, while Poetry 
succumbs to Science. Yet there is a 
sombre music in the whirl of times so 
long gone by. And the bare bones of 
this poor embryo earth may give the 
idea of the Infinite far, far better than 
when dignified with arts and industry : 
its oceans, when beating the symbols of 
ceaseless ages, than when covered with 
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cargoes of war and oppression. How 
grand its preparation for souls, — souls 
who were to feel the Divinity, before 
Science had dissected the emotions and 
applied its steely analysis to that state 
of being which recognizes neither psy- 
chology nor element. 

“ September, 1836. Vale. The mys- 
tic dream which is shed over the season. 
Oh to dream more deeply ; to lose exter- 
nal objects a little more! Yet the hold 
on them is so slight that duty is lost 
sight of, perhaps, at times. Sadness 
better than walking, talking, acting som- 
nambulism. Yes, this entire solitude 
with the Being who makes the powers 
of life ! Even Fame, which lives in oth- 
er states of Virtue, palls. Usefulness, 
if it requires action, seems less like ex- 
istence than the desire of being ab- 
sorbed in God, retaining consciousness. 
Number the waste places of the jour- 
ney, — the secret martyrdom of youth, 
heavier than the stake, I thought; the 
narrow limits which know no outlet, 
the bitter dregs of the cup, — and all 
are sweetened by the purpose of Him I 
love. The idea of being no mate for 
those intellectualists I’ve loved to ad- 
mire is no pain. Hereafter the same 
solitary joy will go with me, were I not 
to live, as I expect, in the vision of the 
Infinite. Never do the feelings of the 
Infinite, and the consciousness of finite 
frailty and ignorance, harmonize so well 
as at this mystic season in the deserts of 
life. Contradictions, the modern Ger- 
man says, of the Infinite and Finite.” 

I sometimes fancy I detect in Miss 
Emerson’s writings a certain — shall I 
say polite and courtly homage to the 
name and dignity of Jesus, not at all 
spontaneous, but growing out of her re- 
spect to the Revelation, and really veil- 
ing and betraying her organic dislike 
to any interference, any mediation be- 
tween her and the Author of her being, 
assurance of whose direct dealing with 
her she incessantly invokes: for exam- 
ple, the parenthesis, “Saving thy pres- 
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ence, Priest and Medium of all this ap- 
proach for a sinful creature!” “ Were 
it possible that the Creator was not vir- 
tually present with the spirits and bodies 
which He has made, — if it were in the 
nature of things possible He could with- 
draw himself, —I would hold on to the 
faith that, at some moment of His ex- 
istence, I was present: that, though cast 
from Him, my sorrows, my ignorance 
and meanness were a part of His plan; 
my death, too, — however long and te- 
diously delayed to prayer,— was de- 
creed, was fixed. Oh how weary in 
youth — more so scarcely now, not when- 
ever I can breathe, as it seems, the at- 
mosphere of the Omnipresence: then I 
ask not faith nor knowledge ; honors, 
pleasures, labors, I always refuse, com- 
pared to this divine partaking of exist- 
ence ; but how rare, how dependent on 
the organs through which the soul oper- 
ates ! 

“The sickness of the last week was 
fine medicine; pain disintegrated the 
spirit, or became spiritual. I rose, — I 
felt that I had given to God more per- 
haps than an angel could, had promised 
Him in youth that to be a blot on this 
fair world at His command would be 
acceptable. Constantly offer myself to 
continue the obscurest and loneliest thing 
ever heard of with one proviso, — His 
agency. Yes, love Thee, and al! Thou 
dost, while Thou sheddest frost and dark- 
ness on every path of mine.” 

For years she had her bed made in 
the form of a coffin ; and delighted her- 
self with the discovery of the figure of 
a coffin made every evening on their 
sidewalk by the shadow of a church 
tower which adjoined the house. 

Saladin caused his shroud to be made, 
and carried it to battle as his standard. 
She made up her shroud, and death still 
refusing to come, and she thinking it a 
pity to let it lie idle, wore it as a night- 
gown, or a day-gown, nay, went out to 
tide in it, on horseback, in her moun- 
tain roads, until it was worn out. Then 
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she had another made up, and as she 
never traveled without being provided 
for this dear and indispensable contin- 
gency, I believe, she wore out a great 
many. 

“1833. I have given up, the last year 
or two, the hope of dying. In the low- 
est ebb of health nothing is ominous ; 
diet and exercise restore. So it seems 
best to get that very humbling business 
of insurance. I enter my dear sixty the 
last of this month.” 

“1835, June 16. Tedious indisposi- 
tion ; — hoped, as it took a new form, it 
would open the cool, sweet grave. Now 
existence itself in any form is sweet. 
Away with knowledge;— God alone. 
He communicates this our condition and 
humble waiting, or I should never per- 
ceive Him. Science, Nature, — oh I’ve 
yearned to open some page ; — not now, 
too late. Ill health and nerves. Oh 
dear worms, — how they will at some 
sure time take down this tedious taber- 
nacle, most valuable companions, in- 
structors in the science of mind, by 
gnawing away the meshes which have 
chained it. A very Beatrice in show- 
ing the Paradise. Yes, I irk under con- 
tact with forms of depravity, while I 
am resigned to being nothing, never ex- 
pect a palm, a laurel, hereafter.”’ 

“1826, July. If one could choose, and 
without crime be gibbeted, were it not 
altogether better than the long droop- 
ing away by age without mentality or 
devotion? The vulture and crow would 
caw, caw, and, unconscious of any de- 
formity in the mutilated body, would 
relish their meal, make no grimace of 
affected sympathy, nor suffer any real 
compassion. I pray to die, though hap- 
pier myriads and mine own companions 
press nearer to the throne. His coldest 
beam will purify and render me forever 
holy. Had I the highest place of acqui- 
sition and diffusing virtue here, the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy would be too 
strong for that rapt emotion, that severe 
delight which I crave; nay, for that 
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kind of obscure virtue which is so rich 
to lay at the feet of the Author of mo- 
rality. Those economists (Adam Smith) 
who say nothing is added to the wealth 
of a nation but what is dug out of the 
earth, and that, whatever disposition of 
virtue may exist, unless something is 
done for society, deserves no fame, — 
why, I am content with such paradox- 
ical kind of facts; but one secret senti- 
ment of virtue, disinterested (or per- 
haps not), is worthy, and will tell, in 
the world of spirits, of God’s immediate 
presence, more than the blood of many 
a martyr who has it not.” ‘“ Ihave heard 
that the greatest geniuses have died ig- 
norant of their power and influence on 
the arts I believe thus 
much, that their large perception con- 
sumed their egotism, or made it impossi- 
ble for them to make small calculations.” 

“ That greatest of all gifts, however 
small my power of receiving, the ca- 
pacity, the element to love the All-per- 
fect, without regard to personal happi- 
ness ; happiness, —’t is itself.” 


and sciences. 


She checks herself amid her passion- 
ate prayers for immediate communion 
with God: “I who never made a sacri- 
fice to record, — 1 cowering in the nest 
of quiet for so many years; I indulge 
the delig] 


virtues, b 


t of sympathizing with great 


1 
lessing their Original: have I 
this right ?” 

“ While I am sympathizing in the 
government of God over the world, per- 
haps I lose nearer views. Well I learned 


his existence a priori. No object of 
science or observation ever was pointed 
out to me by my poor aunt, but His 
Being and commands; and oh how 
much I trusted Him with every event 
till I learned the order of human events 
from the pressure of wants.” 

“ What a timid, ungrateful creature! 
Fear the deepest pitfalls of age, when 
pressing on, in imagination at least, to 
Him with whom a day is a thousand 
years, — with whom all miseries and ir- 
regularities are conforming to universal 
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good! Shame on me who have learned 
within three years to sit whole days in 
peace and enjoyment without the least 
apparent benefit to any, or knowledge 
to myself, — resigned, too, to the mem- 
ory of long years of slavery passed in 
labor and ignorance, to the loss of that 
character which I once thought and felt 
so sure of, without ever being conscious 
of acting from calculation.” 


Her friends used to say to her, “I 
wish you joy of the worm ;” and when at 
last her release arrived, the event of her 
death had really such a comic tinge in 
the eyes of every one who knew her 
that her friends feared they might, at 
her funeral, not dare to look at each 
other, lest they should forget the serious 
proprieties of the hour. 

She gave high counsels. It was the 
privilege of certain boys to have this 
immeasurably high standard indicated 
to their childhood; a blessing which 
nothing else in education could supply. 
It is frivolous to ask, “‘ And was she 
ever a Christian in practice?” Cas- 
sandra uttered, to a frivolous, skeptical 
time, the arcana of the Gods, but it is 
easy to believe that Cassandra domesti- 
cated in a lady’s house would have 
proved a troublesome boarder. Is it the 
less desirable to have the lofty abstrac- 
tions because the abstractionist is ner- 
vous and irritable? Shall we not keep 
Flamsteed and Herschel in the obser- 
vatory, though it should even be proved 
that they neglected to rectify their own 
kitchen clock? It is essential to the 
safety of every mackerel fisher that lati- 
tudes and longitudes should be astronom- 
ically ascertained; and so every bank- 
er, shopkeeper and wood-sawyer has a 
stake in the elevation of the moral code 
by saint and prophet. Very rightly, then, 
the Christian ages proceeding on a grand 
instinct have said: Faith alone, faith 
alone. 

I confess that when I read these pa- 
pers I do not feel that religion has 
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made any progress in our community. bert, and Thoreau, and this woman, 

Neither do I feel that society and con- have no contemporaries : — 

versation have. But elevation must al- «yoy pour these visions of my Lord 

ways be solitary. Plotinus, and Her- Through this glad mind as erst they poured.”’ 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





THE INITIATE. 


SLOWLY, with day’s dying fall, 
And with many a solemn sound, 
Slowly from the Athenian wall, 
The long procession wound. 


Five days of the mystic nine 

Clad in solemn thought were passed, 
Ere the few could drink the wine 
Or seek the height at last. 


Then the chosen, young and old, 
To Eleusis went their ways; 
But no lip the tale has told 

Of those mysterious days. 


In the seer’s seeing eye, 

The maiden with a faithful soul, 
In youth that did not fear to die, 
Was felt that strange control. 


Yet no voice the dreadful word 
Through these centuries of man 
Made the sacred secret heard, 
Or showed the hidden plan. 


All the horrors born of death 

Rose within that nine days’ gloom, 
Chasing those forms of mortal breath 
From awful room to room. 


Deep through bowels of the earth 
They drove the seekers of the dark, 
Hearts that longed to know the worth 
Hid in the living spark. 


In that moment of despairs 

Was revealed — but who may tell 
How the Omnipotent declares 
His truth that all is well? 
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Saw they forms of their own lost? 
Heard they voices that have fled? 
We know not,—or know at most 
Their joy was no more dead. 


Light of resurrection gleamed, 


But in what shape we cannot hear ; 
Glory shone of the redeemed 
Beyond this world of fear. 


Old books say Demeter came 

And smiled upon them, and her smile 
Burned all their sorrow in its flame, 
Yet left them here awhile. 


O shadowed sphere whereon we pause 
To live our dream and suffer, thou 
Shroudst the initiate days; the cause 
Gleams on thy morning brow! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ROME DURING THE ITALIAN REVOLU- 
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III. 


In the immediate neighborhood of the 
Fountain of Trevi, within sound indeed 
of its falling jets and cascades, was an 
ordinary building at the corner of the 
Via del Nazereno and the Angelo Cus- 
tode. An alto-relievo figure of such an 
angel, on the walls of a house near by, 
An oil- 
lamp burning before a shrine supplied 
the neighborhood, on moonless evenings, 
with pretty much all its light, whether 
for those who, coming down from the di- 
rection of the Pincian, turned to the left 
towards the Stamperia and the Fountain, 
or for those who took the right fork, 
the Nazereno, towards S. Andrea delle 
Fratte. 

In the latter street is the 
stone-arched doorway to this corner 


eave the latter street its name. 


narrow 


house, closed by two strong wooden 
doors, on one of which hangs a large 


iron knocker. Two distinct blows with 
this are followed by a sharp click with- 
in; a large iron latch is invisibly lifted 
by a cord from above ; and, pushing the 
heavy door slowly open, the visitor finds 
himself in a small, dark, lava-paved ves- 
tibule. Entering, the deep gurgling of 
unseen waters, ever flowing somewhere 
just beneath, is his welcome. A dark 
stone stairway opens on the right; and 
unless the stranger has learned to pro- 
vide himself with a small match-box and 
a waxen taper, which the resident in 
Rome generally carries for such an exi- 
gency, he must grope his way up-stairs, 
with no light but his imagination or his 
memory. On the second landing a small 
red and white cord and tassel hang out 
from a little hole in a well barred and 
bolted door, with which, if needful, a 
second summons can be given. 

At least, all this was so twenty-four 
years ago. And then a voice would 
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promptly meet the ascending visitor 
with its quick “ Chi @?” (Who is it ?) 
And if the reply were satisfactory, or if 
a searching glance from within, through 
a little grated wicket, rendered the in- 
quiry superfluous, the door was quickly 
opened, and a bright little woman, un- 
naturally short in stature, appeared upon 
the threshold with an antique brass Ro- 
man lamp, to give a cheery greeting, 
and to show the comer into a small 
apartment of three rooms, which did 
duty for the first rectory of the Amer- 
ican church in Rome. What the ante- 
room of the Palazzo Bernini and the 
Chancellerie of the American Legation 
were to St. Paul’s-within-the- Walls, that 
this little apartment was to the rectory 
which is now slowly going up on the 
Via Napoli, near that church. 

No one of these three rooms boasted 
either fireplace or chimney, — indeed, 
few Roman houses had anything of the 
kind save in the kitchen; but a sheet 
of tin replaced a pane of glass in one 
parlor window, and a hole in this gave 
egress to the outer air for a pipe from a 
little stove standing near; and in this 
stove, on a cold or rainy day, our dwarf 
maid, Checca, would light up a fagot 
or two of brush for us. Another and a 
less obstructed window looked out across 
the Angelo Custode upon the quarters 
of certain officials of the French Army 
of Occupation. Here the French colors 
were brought back after every great 
parade, escorted by a special guard of 
honor, and were formally saluted, before 
being taken into the house, by military 
music from a fine brass band of fifty- 
seven pieces. This frequent perform- 
ance was a great attraction to the neigh- 
borhood. 

Checca, good soul, was a devotee, and 
never missed her daily mass, or her de- 
vout prayer in the Fratte on every festa. 
Her padrone and our landlord, on the 
contrary, was a liberal and a republican. 
He had his stories of the early days of 
Pius IX., of the lay ministry of Count 
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Mamiani, of the assassination of Count 
Rossi, of the flight of the Pope to Gaeta, 
and of the siege of Rome. He had 
been a member of the civic guard under 
Garibaldi, in the defense of the city 
against the French, ten years before. 
Checca faithfully brought us all the 
church news. She knew when the Pope 
might be seen driving in the Villa Bor- 
ghese or on the Pincio, when a triduo 
would be sung at the Gest, who would 
preach the Quarantina at the Fratte, or 
what were likely to be blessed numbers 
at the pontifical lottery. From the pa- 
drone, on the other hand, we were pretty 
sure to hear of all the revolutionary 
ebullitions or half-open secrets, to get 
a copy of any political pamphlet which 
might be in clandestine circulation, or 
to learn the latest rumors from the world 
without, bearing on the prospects of the 
national movement. That Checca be- 
lieved in the holy church and asked no 
questions was clear. That the padrone 
was concerned in every demonstration 
against the Pope-king, of which he so 
forewarned us, or afterwards gave us 
details, was very probable. 

When the Pope and Antonelli had 
given up all hope from the congress and 
the diplomates, they turned appropriate- 
ly to more ecclesiastical defenders and 
methods of defense. St. Joseph was 
the husband and protector of the Virgin: 
consequently, he was the natural pro- 
tector of the church. To San Giuseppe, 
therefore, on the 19th of March, 1860, 
all the faithful were now exhorted to 
address themselves, invoking his inter- 
ference to arrest the revolution. Checca 
of course went over to the church be- 
times ; but so did the padrone! At St. 
Peter’s and everywhere the churches 
were thronged far beyond ecclesiastical 
expectation ; but by no means only with 
devotees. For the Romans, wishing to 
do honor to any one, instead of observ- 
ing his birthday, as with us, celebrate 
his name-day ; that is, the festa of the 
saint whose name he bears. The lib- 
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erals now opportunely recollected that 
Giuseppe was the Christian name of 
Garibaldi, and the festa was accordingly 
observed in a spirit most uncalled for ; 
and San Giuseppe (Garibaldi) was in- 
voked in the very churches, as well as in 
the piazza, to come to the relief of Rome. 

This, as may be imagined, was most 
aggravating to the authorities. A charge 
of cavalry could readily be launched 
against any liberal demonstration in the 
streets, — as was done, indeed, on this 
very St. Joseph’s day, — and bad pol- 
itics there corrected with sabre blows 
and horses’ hoofs. But when the Ro- 
mans conformed only too generally to 
the Invito Sagro of the cardinal vicar, 
and filled the very churches themselves, 
what could be done about it ? 

We were not supposed to get any po- 
litical information which the authorities 
did not think best for the faithful to re- 
ceive ; but, early in April, in spite — or 
in consequence ? — of this observance of 
St. Joseph’s Day, disquieting rumors be- 
gan to come again, this time from the 
south. What the Naples papers and 
the Giornale di Roma called “ some un- 
important disturbances ” had taken place 
in Palermo and Messina, possibly in 
other parts of Sicily. 
seems, “readily suppressed;” but the 
the Marseilles line were 
pressed into government service, and 
twenty thousand troops dispatched from 
Naples, —a fact which raised a doubt 
about the “unimportance” of the up- 
rising. 


= 


These were, it 


steamers of 


Private letters, moreover, and 
even the Paris press soon represented 
the whole island as in arms, the most 
inland villages being in insurrection, un- 
til it was difficult to say whether the 
Neapolitan troops in the cities held the 
inhabitants of the island in a state of 
siege, as the Giornale di Roma assured 
us to be the case; or the insurgents had 
shut up the troops in the cities, which 
was more probable. 


Under these circumstances, although 
the Roman journal reiterated the assur- 
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ance that these Sicilian troubles were 
“wholly without significance,” yet the 
Pope decided to organize a small army 
of “ Pontifical Volunteers,” upon which 
he could rely were French protection 
suddenly to fail him. The cardinal 
vicar, also, ordered a litany procession 
on the 15th of April, for the defense 
of the Pope and “the recovery of the 
Romagna.” 

The procession came off, as ordered, 
but was spoken of as consisting only of 
“three fraternities, the last of whom 
were Cappuccini, bearing crucifixes and 
sauntering along negligently, carrying 
candles and chanting in a monotonous, 
soulless way.” But the Papal army 
was soon made up of volunteers of al- 
most every nationality, — notably, how- 
ever, Belgian and Irish; the French 
General Lamoriciére being authorized 
by the emperor to enter into the Papal 
service and take the command. Yet 
even these seemed soon to be infected 
with the spirit of the place. Some Irish 
squads were quite too ready to extem- 
porize a fight on any occasion, even 
though they chanced to get on the wrong 
side; and “it was said” that a whole 
regiment, the second Cacciatori, appar- 
ently Italians, having been severely up- 
braided by their French commander, 
marched off from Viterbo, over the fron- 
tier, and tendered their services to the 
King of Italy. 

The popular feeling about these pon- 
tifical zouaves found little opportunity 
of expression in Rome itself. But the 
Florence Lampione of May 17th had a 
cartoon representing Lamoriciere march- 
ing forth to the defense of Rome, armed 
with a sword in one hand and a pastoral 
staff in the other, the cross-keys on his 
breast, and on his head a cardinal’s hat, 
from which waved a military plume. A 
long winding train of priests and priest- 
lings followed him, in full churchly rig, 
fiercely prancing onward, four abreast, 
chanting in full chorus, and armed with 
bell, book, and holy-water sprinklers. 
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Meanwhile that Rome was thus at 
once assuaging alarm and preparing for 
the worst, news was brought by travel- 
ers and by newspapers in their pockets 
that, whatever San Giuseppe might be 
doing, Giuseppe Garibaldi had escaped 
the vigilance of the Sardinian authori- 
ties at Genoa, suddenly embarked for 
Sicily with a thousand or more enthu- 
siasts from North Italy (three thou- 
sand, as the story then came to Rome), 
well supplied with arms and ammunition, 
and landed at Marsala, under the vir- 
tual protection of some English vessels, 
which were so constantly in the way 
that the Neapolitan cruisers could not 
attack the Garibaldians. 

During this month of May, the news 
from Sicily came bit by bit, and in such 
shape that no one could tell what to 
make of it. The Papal authorities evi- 
dently dreaded political infection. Al- 
most daily did the Giornale di Roma, 
on the faith of official information from 
Naples, announce one after another a 
succession of actions or skirmishes, in 
which the royal cause was invariably 
victorious, — losses, defeats, routs, pur- 
suits, for the patriots, until it was a 
marvel what there could be left from 
one of these disasters to form material 
for the next. Daily did the cause of 
the heroic adventurer, desperate at first, 
seem to grow worse and worse; until 
the climax was finally reached in the 
announcement that, in despair of escape, 
Garibaldi had committed suicide. But 
in the teeth of such veracious chron- 
icling, private rumor would persist in 
telling a very different story. A three 
days’ prayer to the Virgin for the King 
of Naples was unnecessarily, as would 
seem, ordered to be observed at S. An- 
drea delle Fratte, under the auspices of 
some of the cardinals. The very scenes 
of all these defeats and routs, as civen 
in the Giornale itself, succeeded each 
other in an extraordinary direction, — 
the victors ever falling back, the defeated 
ever advancing, until we learned at last, 
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as a Munich paper put it, that Garibaldi 
“ was so much exhausted by his repeat- 
ed discomfitures that he was obliged to 
retreat to Palermo, and rest himself in 
the royal palace.” Even after the Sicil- 
ian capital had actually been surren- 
dered, the Giornale di Roma would not 
admit the fact, until the Count de Goyon 
threatened, if it were not at once ac- 
knowledged, to placard the intelligence 
in the streets over his own signature. 

Remarkable as this expedition will 
ever be held as an episode in history, it 
seemed even more extraordinary at the 
time. Few then knew how far Garibaldi 
really received codperation where the ef- 
fort was apparently made to thwart and 
arrest him. Count Cavour was obliged 
to reprove the negligence of the officials 
who allowed arms to be left where Gar- 
ibaldi could get possession of them, and 
to charge the naval commander at Genoa 
to prevent his departure from that port. 
But both the Italian and the English 
naval officers understood perfectly, in the 
one case, that they were not expected 
to be over-vigilant; and, in the other, 
that they would not be severely cen- 
sured should Garibaldi turn to account 
their presence in Sicilian waters. But 
neither Garibaldi nor the public under- 
stood this at the time. A popular carica- 
ture of alittle later day, July 8th, repre- 
sented Cavour as a balancer on the tight 
rope of Italian unity, at one end of 
which Garibaldi is tugging, with great 
danger to the equilibrium of the other. 
Cavour, carrying the long pole of diplo- 
macy, weighted with England and France 
at either end, calls to Garibaldi not 
to pull so hard upon the rope. The lat- 
ter rejoins that he must do his duty; 
that it is Cavour who does not know 
how to perform his part properly. The 
world now knows with what great skill 
Cavour was, at that very time, guarding 
his gallant but most undiplomatic co- 
laborer from foreign interference, and 
securing for him the possibilities of suc- 
cess. 
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Few of those, moreover, who had not 
come within the sphere of Garibaldi’s 
personal influence then fully realized 
the moral power of the man, —of his 
great unselfishness, of his sublime sin- 
gle-heartedness. He was indeed a brave 
and daring soldier ; but he was no gen- 
eral. It was this moral power, not ex- 
ceptional military capacity, that was the 
secret of his Sicilian campaign. It was 
this power that, at Calatafimi, gave to a 
thousand of his volunteers victory over 
six times as many regular Neapolitan 
troops, who cared little for either their 
cause or their king. This confidence 
in the paladin of the Italian revolution 
was so unquestioning that the news of 
the taking of Palermo actually antici- 


pated the fact. For a week previous 
to the event, the record appears, in the 
diary on which this article largely de- 
pends, of whispered congratulations on 
the piazze, and the assurance of our pa- 
drone that “after a skirmish, in which 
the royal troops were repulsed, Garibal- 
di intrenched himself on the heights of 
Monreale, above Palermo; and it is now 
stated definitely that on the [day fol- 
lowing] he marched into the city itself.” 
Palermo was actually occupied on the 
6th of June, one month from the date 
of Garibaldi’s departure from Genoa. 

Here Garibaldi, without the slightest 
authority for so doing, save his own hon- 
est heart and loyal purpose, proclaimed 
himself dictator in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel. During the month of June, 
while the cession of Savoy and of his 
native Nice to France was quietly ef- 
fected, and while he was himself en- 
gaged in organizing a provisional gov- 
ernment for Sicily, —a work for which 
he was but poorly fitted, and in which 
contending factions of either extreme 
sought to make their own account, — 
Rome was comparativly free from ru- 
mors and disturbances. 

Towards the close of June, Francis of 
Naples wuate a late and desperate at- 
tempt to save his throne. The Florence 
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caricaturist represented him as a gallant 
in the street, guitar in hand, serenading 
Signorina Cavour at a window above. 
The serenade consisted of the offer of 
a general amnesty, a constitution, the 
tri-colored flag, an almost independent 
viceroyalty for Sicily, and an alliance 
with Piedmont. But the Sicilians and 
Neapolitans received the tardy offer in 
much the same amused and sarcastic 
temper as the fair lady at the window, 
and both Francis and Rome awaited the 
progress of the revolution, helpless either 
to persuade or to resist it. 

Just at this time, moreover, a comet 
appeared over Rome, which was of 
course interpreted as the precursor of 
war and further troubles, causing no 
small excitement amongst the people, 
and thus added to the perturbation which 
the news from Sicily and Naples gave 
to Antonelli and the Pope. “ Almost 
daily,” to quote a private letter of this 
date, “‘the troops are practiced in the 
fields near the city. The Pope himself 
went to witness the drill a few days 
since, praised and encouraged them, 
and presented each soldier with a little 
medal of the Virgin, for whose aid there 
are daily and constant prayers and spe- 
cial ceremonies in the churches in behalf 
of the Pope, and for his victory over his 
enemies.” 

But to turn from this little flurry in 
the secular armory to these more ap- 
propriate “special ceremonies,” on St. 
Peter’s day, June 29th, the function at 
the Vatican basilica was, or was intend- 
ed to be, exceptionally solemn. It was, 
however, far too seriously wanting in 
reverence and even in common decency, 
on the part of the subordinate perform- 
ers, to impress the northern spectator 
with its religious character. 

The Pope was always reverent in 
manner, and even devout, on such occa- 
sions. Antonelli never forgot himself. 
But ngar the high altar was a sort of 
buffet ; and during the services a con- 
tinual preparing, cleansing, and arrang- 
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ing of the sacred vessels, — not only for 
the altar service, but also for washing 
the Pope’s hands,—napkins, serving- 
aprons, etc., gave the whole, at times, 
quite as much the appearance of a do- 
mestic gathering as of a religious cere- 
mony. ‘There was nothing serious in 
the demeanor even of the officiating 
priests. The officials at the side table 
talked and lounged as servants would in 
an anteroom. 

The most impressive part of the ser- 
vices was when, during the Pope’s cel- 
ebration of the mass, he elevated the 
host. The whole multitude in the vast 
church knelt, save here and there a 
Protestant spectator. The sabres of the 
noble guard rung for a moment on the 
pavement; then, after a solemn still- 
ness, a breathless silence, the sound of 
the silver trumpets came from the dome 
above, the clear notes seeming to float 
downwards from heaven itself. 

To this provision of spiritual bread 
succeeded, in the evening, the circenses, 
which were, the day after, thus de- 
scribed in a private letter from a lady: 

“The celebrations of the day were 
finished off by the girandola, or display 
of fireworks from Monte Pincio. W: 
obtained a comfortable place for me, and 
at half past eight we set off in a little 
carriage. After being stopped at the 
corners of several streets by mounted 
guards, we finally reached the Ripetta, 
and driving for a little distance on the 
bank of the river (which was lighted 
up with bonfires, producing beautiful 
effects on the water) we had from this 
point a view of St. Peter’s, which was 
again illuminated, looking like some 
temple of fairy-land. We were only 
permitted to go within a very short dis- 
tance of the Piazza [del Popolo], so we 
alighted, and, mingling with the crowd, 
soon got to the place where our chairs 
were waiting for us. 

“The commencement was announced 
by the firing of cannon. Then followed 
the ascent of some beautiful rockets, 
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which burst and descended in showers 
of fire; then a magnificent volcanic ir- 
ruption preceded the transformation of 
the great architectural piece — which 
[on this occasion] was St. Peter’s, fol- 
lowed by the Fountain of Trevi — into 
a temple of light. The various changes 
of form and color were magical, and at 
each, a signal was given by the cannon. 
There was not enough wind to carry off 
the smoke, but as it was lighted up it 
gave a beauty of its own, though it 
marred the brilliancy of the whole. 

“ After a while, a flame of light shot 
from the Pincian to the base of the 
obelisk, played around it, and then dart- 
ed to posts standing about in the piazza, 
where it lighted the lamps and revealed 
the crowd in all directions, thus serv- 
ing the double purpose of a fine finish- 
ing off and of lighting up their home- 
ward departure. All was quiet and or- 
derly. The immense mass, estimated at 
twenty thousand, had enjoyed the fire- 
works, and, being satisfied, passed away 
in groups by the three streets which ter- 
minate in the Piazza del Popolo. We 
gained our carriage without trouble or 
being in any way inconvenienced by the 
motley crowd about us.” 

Of one of the special ceremonies of 
the church at this period, the same cor- 
respondent writes : 

** While I was at the window [in the 
Via Sistina, July 8th] I was attracted 
by a large -crowd about the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. I have since 
learned that it was a procession to take 
the picture of the Virgin—a miracu- 
lous picture, highly esteemed, having 
stopped the cholera at one time when 
it was raging in Rome,— from that 
church to the Gest, in order there to 
have prayers to the Virgin for peace. 
It was attended by the cardinal vicar 
of Rome and thousands of priests and 
frati, bearing lighted candles. The pic- 
ture was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
people from time to time cried out, 
‘Ave Maria! Ora pro nobis !’” 
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On the second Sunday following, July 
22d, there was another of these sol- 
emn processions, to which the Pope re- 
sorted for protection in his danger ; in 
honor, however, of an entirely different 
madonna. 

I quote now from a diary of the time: 
“ First, after a line of guards, came two 
drummers, rattling away at a singular 
rate. Then came along double row of 
candle-bearing frati; then a brass band, 
followed by an immense picture of the 


Madonna and child, swung from a large 


gilt rod and two upright staffs, borne by 
priests. The reverse of this picture 
represented a saint adoring and implor- 
ing the Virgin. After this were a few 
more priests, and then a huge cross, 
seemingly of logs. It was about six- 
teen feet high; the foot, pointed as if 
to go into the ground, rested in a belt 
socket of the bearer. It was of paste- 
board, but the imitation was perfect, 
both of the bark and of the section, 
which was about twelve inches in -diam- 
eter, and also of a few little ivy vines 
and leaves twining around it. This was 
followed by another double row of frati, 
Dominicans. 

‘* Then came another brass band, some 
more priests, a mitred bishop bearing 
a small silver crucifix, and then, the 
great object of the procession, the shrine 
of the Madonna. It was much like a 
throne raised upon an altar, borne by 
sixteen men, and rising in heavily gilt 
arabesque forms, supported by cherubs, 
to a large crown which formed its can- 
opy- In this shrine sat an image of the 
Virgin, arrayed in a dress of white satin, 
embroidered heavily with gold, low in 
the neck and with flowing sleeves. She 
wore also a jeweled crown. The infant 
Saviour in her arms was somewhat sim- 
ilarly dressed. 

“The people had showed some rever- 
ence at the other parts of the proces- 
sion; but when this shrine came by, 
the crowds that filled the streets knelt 
on all sides, more than I think I had 
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seen before, offering the profoundest 
worship to the image.” 

“There is to be still another proces- 
sion, next Sunday ” (July 29th), — quot- 
ing again the private correspondence al- 
ready cited, — “to carry back the pic- 
ture of the Madonna from the church 
of Il Gest to that of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, the Pope having in the mean 
while presented the miraculous picture 
with a silver chalice.” 

On the 30th, the same writer resumes: 
“In the evening, about six, W. went 
to the church to see the procession. The 
picture was loaded with votive offerings 
of gold and silver and precious stones. 
I don’t know what effect has been pro- 
duced upon Italian affairs, but at the 
appearance of the picture the crowd 
prostrated themselves in humble adora- 
tion. I could see from my window the 
illumination of the church, which pre- 
sented the appearance of a pyramid of 
lights and was very beautiful.” 

This procession, it seems, was “some 
forty minutes in passing.” The streets 
along the route through which it passed 
were gayly decked with red and yellow 
tapestries ; and at least one private house 
opposite the church, as well as the cam- 
panile of the church itself, was thus illu- 
minated. 

During the period of these great July 
processions, to which far more than to 
his secular defenders the Pope had con- 
fident recourse for protection against the 
approaching revolution, Garibaldi was 
pressing his attack upon Messina, the 
last hold of Francis upon the island of 
Sicily. On the 30th, the day following 
this formal and solemn restoration of 
the miraculous picture to Santa Maria 
Maggiore, the news reached Rome that 
Messina was taken, this extraordinary 
three months’ campaign at an end, and 
Trinacria redeemed for constitutional 
liberty and Italy. Our good Checca 
shook her head, and devoutly said that 
*we must accept the decrees of Provi- 
dence ;” the padrone sententiously as- 
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that Garibaldi “ would take 
Naples also in the coming fall, and that 
he would be in Rome itself ere winter 
should set in.” 

There were few left in Rome then to 
give an unbiased judgment upon such 
a prophecy. The American 


sured us 


minister 
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was gone. The American church was 
closed for the summer. The August 
heats now forced away to the moun- 
tains, or to cooler latitudes, the last 
Americans who yet lingered in Rome. 
“ven the Italian revolution paused 
again in its advance. 
William Chauncy Langdon. 





O-BE-JOYFUL CREEK 
” is no idle 
question ina mining country. Every- 
thing is in the names; records of hope, 
disappointment, success, failure, exiles’ 


“ What’s in a name? 


homesickness, lovers’ passion, despera- 
does’ profanity, — all are left, written 
often in strange syllables on the rocks, 
hills, and streams of the half-conquered 
wilderness. 

When the wilderness has proved a 
mockery, refusing to give up its treas- 
ures, and the miners have pushed on, 
leaving behind them no trace except 
deserted cabins and mounds of tin cans, 
the names they gave still linger, becom- 
ing part of the country’s history, and 
outranking in importance ordinary geo- 
graphical designations. No doubt, in 
centuries to come, antiquaries will puz- 
zle and delve over the nomenclatures 
in all those portions of America now 
known as “ mining regions.” It would 
not be strange, either, if the tin-can 
mounds ultimately became centres of 
archeological research. Nothing can 
be more certain than that, if the human 
race continues to advance, an age will 
come which will abhor and repudiate 
the tin can, with all its sickening con- 
tents. After a century or two of disuse 
and oblivion, the hideous utensil and its 
still more hideous foods will be rele- 
gated to their proper place as relics of a 
phase of barbarism ; and then the ex- 
huming of some of the huge mounds of 
them, now being piled up in mining 
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camps, will be interesting to all persons 
curious in such matters. The miner’s 
frying-pan also may come in for a share 
of analytic attention; will perhaps take 
a place in museums, in the long proces- 
sion headed by the Indian’s stone mor- 
tar and pestle. It may even come about 
that there will be an age catalogued in 
the archeologist’s lists as the tin age. 
Contrasted with it, what noble dignity 
will “ the stone age” assume ! 

Such forerunning fancies as_ these, 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes, again, 
melancholy to the last degree, haunt 
one in journeying among mining camps, 
old and new. It is hard to keep sepa- 
rate the fantastic and the sad, in one’s 
impressions ; hard to decide which has 
more pathos, the camp deserted or the 
camp newly begun, the picture of dis- 
appointment over and past or that of 
enthusiastic hopes, nine out of ten of 
which are doomed todie. I have some- 
times thought that the newest, lvest, 
most sanguine camps were saddest sights 
of all. 

The expression of a fresh mining 
camp, at the height of its “boom,” is 
something which must be seen to be 
comprehended. 

The camp is in the heart of a fir for- 
est, perhaps, or on the stony sides of 
a gulch. ‘Trees fall here, there, every- 
where, day and night. Nobody draws 
breath till he has got a cabin, or a bough 
hut, or a tent over his head. As if by 
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magic, there grows up a sort of street, a 
dozen or two board shanties, with that 
cheapest and silliest of all shams, the bat- 
tlement front, flaunting its ugly squares 
all along the line. Glaring signs painted 
on strips of cotton sheeting, bleached 
and unbleached, are nailed over doors. 
In next to no time, there will be a 
“mint,” an “exchange,” a “ bank,” a 
“ Vienna bakery,” a “ Chinese laundry,” 
a “hotel,” stable.” Be- 


morning will blos- 


and a “livery 
tween each night and 


som out 


: , - sp 
crops of “real estate offices, 


and places where “mining properties 
are bought and sold,” “ claims located, 


; ; Romi 
proved, bought and sold, 


“surveys of 
mining clair made,” ete. ; crops also, 
alas, of whi 


saloons, with wicked 


names and lurid red curtains, danger and 
ee 


death signals. 


The stumps are not taken out of the 
pretense of a road, neither 


ybody minds driving over 


the 
bowlder: ; lit 

anything, in fact, so he 
the 
is feverishly “ pros- 


“claim,” or to 


his 


pecting.” If a brook trickles through 


the camp, so much the better; it can do 
double duty as drain and well. Luck- 
iest they who drink highest up, but they 
mind. 


who drink lowest down do not 


The women, if there are, are 
They 


homes out 


women 
fierce and restless, like the men. 
make shifty semblances of 
of their one-roomed cabins. It is not 
worth while to have things comfortable, 


or keep them in 


t 
} 
oraer, 


for there is no 
knowing whether the camp will turn 
out to be a good one or not; and to- 
morrow they may pack up their chattels 


and move on. At the faintest rumor of 


a bigger “ find,” in another camp, the 
men to whom they belong will be off, 
and they must follow. They stand in 


their doorways, idling, wondering, wait- 
ing, gossiping, and quarreling. The only 
placid creatures are the babies, whose 
simple needs of sun, dirt, and being 
let alone are amply supplied. They are 


happy, and they only, in all the camp. 
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It is a strange life, unnatural, un- 
wholesome, leading to no good, comfort- 
less to a degree which many of those 
who lead it would not endure a day, 
except for the hope of great gain, which 
fires their very veins. The worst of it 
is that the life is as fascinating as it is 
unwholesome. ‘“ Once a miner always 
a miner” is a proverb which is little 
less than an exact truth. The life is 
simply a gamester’s life, with the wide 
earth for a hazard table, and the in- 
stances are rare in which a person who 
has once come 


under its spell ever 


breaks away. It is no uncommon thing, 
in Colorado, to meet an old gray-haired 
man who has and 


mining all his life, and has not yet made 


been prospecting 


a dollar, but is buoyantly sure that he 
will “ strike it” soon. 
During the autumn of there 


were frequently to be seen in the Col- 


L880 


orado newspapers, and also in the lead- 
ing ones of the Eastern States, accounts 
of new and wonderful discoveries of 
precious metals and minerals in Gunni- 
son County The excitement 
Was not so intense and sudden qs that 


. Colorado. 


which followed upon the Leadville finds, 
but it was sufficient to send thousands 
of men swarming into the “ Gunnison 
country,” as it was called, and to bring 
into existence, in less than a year, scores 
of brisk, bustling, “ bonanza” mining 
towns. 

ga C30 was the cry 
throughout the mining population of 
the State. It is instructive as well as 
interesting to read now, and on 


to Gunnison! ” 


the 
ground, the descriptions then written 
and the prophecies then made of some 
of these towns. ‘There was, perhaps, 
no exaggeration in the descriptions or 
the prophecies, applying them to the re- 
gion at large, for it is undoubtedly one 
of the richest and most varied in treas- 
ures in all Colorado. But the casual 
observer would hardly believe this, jour- 
neying to-day through some of the dis- 
tricts of which, at the beginning of the 
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“boom,” such unbounded successes were 
predicted. ‘The likelihood of the first 
being last and the last first was never 
better proven and shown. There 
on a closer view of the situations, to 
have been a half-fantastic analogy be- 
tween 


seems, 


the irregular and unforeseeable 
human conditions and successions in the 
country and the puzzling conditions and 
successions geologically recorded there: 
veins crossing and outcropping in in- 
explicable places; crevices and fissures 
and 
and 


<nown 


themselves, twisting 
tendril-like; deposits 
measures due, to all | 


antecedents, in spot appearing in 


doubling on 
tying knots, 
according 
one 
quite another, — overlying where they 

left where 
iould go to right, and setting at 
defiance all 


should underlie, going to 
they sl 
the horizontal and vertical 
conventionalities in wateetgeen geo- 
Evidently 


periods when something, 


logical society. there were 
‘whether mis- 
ery or joy, made strange bedfellows un- 
derground in Evi- 
the law had not then been 
heard of that as one makes 


he must lie; 


Gunnison County. 
dently, also, 
his bed so 
for every mother’s son of 
them, — primitive granite, coal-measure 
sediments, silica, cale-spar, porphyry, — 
all have shifted around as they 
century in and out, till a state 


liked, 
of things 
has resulted which puzzles the best ex- 
perts in rocks and formations. 

The town of Crested Butte and its 
vicinity afford good opportunities for 
observing these interesting phenomena 
of both the upper and the under world. 

Crested Butte lies 
Elk 
. eight miles 


among 
Mountain 


the peaks 
twenty- 
north of Gunnison City, in 
a beautiful basin, to the making of which 
go three mountains, two streams, 
The gets its odd 
and rather high-sounding name at sec- 
ond hand, from the highest mountain in 
Why Hayden, in his 
survey, should have named this sharp, 
pyramidal peak Crested Butte does not 
at all appear until one goes some dis- 


of the range, 


and 


many gulches. town 


its neighborhood. 
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of the mountain. Seen 
from that side, part of its sky line is a 
curious jagged cock’s-comb sort of crest, 
which vindicates the first half of the 
epithet, but leaves the last hardly less 
inappropriate than before: a hee twelve 
thousand feet high, its per half of 
bare — stone, is eee entitled to 
a rank higher than “ Butte.” 
Crested Butte, more than any 
town, is centrally located in rela 
the mines of Gunnison County. 
road leading out of 


tance north 


tion to 
Every 
the town to east, 
west, or north brings out before long in 
a mining camp. It is thus a natural 
of supplies, and has in that one 
fact alone an excellent reason for being, 
aside 


centre 


from its own resources, which are 
already so great that it would be a rash 
man who undertook 
to them. 


limit 
ind north of the 


to-day to set 
Both south 
town are vast coal mea extent 
of which can as yet only be guessed at. 
Thousands of 
outskirts of 


sures, the 
acres in the immediate 
the village evidently 
underlaid by the veins already in work- 
ing; and similar to be 
traced on the terraced fronts of the hills 
and mountains for many the 
north and west. Mountains full of sil- 
ver and gold, and creek beds and gulches 
close at hand full of fuel to smelt and 
refine them, — what more could the heart 
of money-lover ask, and what plainer 
indication could nature give of the chief 
duty of man in lands thus formed and 
filled ? This would be the miner’s creed 
of predestination in the Crested Butte 
region. 

One need not, however, 
money-seeker, miner, or predestinarian 
to enjoy Crested Butte and its vicinity. 
Even to eyes that could not tell trachyte 
from sandstone, or a coal measure 
a granite ledge, the country 
offer. There are 
of “ claims,” “ prospectors,” 
pecting.” 


are 
measures are 


miles to 


be either 


from 
has treas- 
ures to 


many sorts 


and “ pros- 


There is a field of purple asters two 
miles west of Crested Butte that some 
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people would rather possess for the rest 
of the summers of their lives than the 
coal bank opposite it, —a million times 


rather ; and if a man would secure them 
] 
A 


a perpetual “claim” to the roadway 
and a narrow strip of shore of O-Be- 
Joyful Creek, he might have all the 
gold and silver in the upper levels of its 
canyon, 


and welcome. ‘There is no ac- 


counting for differences in values; no 
The 
men who are digging, coking, selling 
the coal opposite the aster field, do not 
see the asters ; 


adjusting them, either, unluckily. 


the prospectors hammer- 
away high up above the foaming, 
plashing, sparkling torrent of the O-Be- 
Joyful water do not know where it is 


ing 


amber and where it is white, or care for 
And I, be- 
field, only 
on waving 
its purples and yellows all winter, with 
the laugh of the O-Be-Joyful stream still 
echoing and the mystery of its amber 
pools still lingering in my heart, —I 
shall never see either the radiant field 
or the laughing water again. 

There is one comfort: the “ market ” 
in which stock in aster fields and brooks 
is bought is always strong. Margins are 
safe, and Ten years 
from now, that coal bank may not pay, 
but I shall have my aster field. Who- 
ever in July to Crested Butte 
may have it also, if he will drive out of 
town westward, up Coal Creek Gulch, 
on the road leading to the White Cloud, 
Ruby, Irwin, and Hopewell camps. It 
is a toll 


it unless they need drink. 
fore the aster 
once seen, will go on and 


whose eyes 


dividends sure. 


goes 


road, built at the time when 
from Ruby Camp there were daily being 
taken out masses of ruby native and 
wire silver, and fortunes were supposed 
to be waiting to be picked up on all 
hands. The road lies high on the south- 
facing slope of the gulch’s north wall ; 
far below it, to the left, dashes the black 
little stream, close to the base of the 
gulch’s south side, which is a steep and 
almost unbroken wall of fir and spruce 
forests. On the right-hand slope run 
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the aster fields, — not asters alone, but 
every other flower of the region: where 
the slope is steepest, the uppermost 
ranks and ranges of blossoms are pricked 
out against the sky; where the hills fall 
back, and the fields spread out at easier 
The 
blue harebells, scarlet gilia, lupine of 


angles, their surface is a mosaic. 


all shades of blue and purple, mariposa, 
golden-rod, white yarrow, purple vetch, 
red roses, are there in abundance wher- 
ever the purple aster leaves space; but 
the asters have plainly been first in the 
They grow like 
clover, in clumps and thickets, making 
in many places a firm tint of shaded 
mauve and purple, as solid as ever mead- 
ow clover can make at its best. Next 
to the asters in supremacy is wild pars- 


field for generations. 


ley, which grows here with a magnifi- 
cent prodigality, spreading feathery um- 
brels two hand’s-breadths broad. ‘The 
delicate white “ bedstraw ” also is stip- 
pled in, in masses; and crowning, light- 
ing up all, like the last touches of gold 
in the illuminated page, is spread a bla- 
zonry of yellow,—sunflowers of un- 
usual varieties: one, deep orange, with 
long, pointed, drooping petals, like a 
greyhound’s ears, — perhaps it is not a 
sunflower; another, pale straw color, 
with an old-gold button in the centre, — 
dusky old gold, like the color of a bum- 
ble-bee in the sun ; another, small, thick- 
set, like a glorified dandelion; golden 
coreopsis, of many kinds, and a satin- 
surfaced, yellow-disked blossom, like the 
immortelle: these are a few I knew, 
or partly knew, and can recollect. But 
there were scores of others, of which I 
knew neither face nor name. Never, 
except in a certain meadow in the Am- 
pezzo Pass, in Titian’s country, have I 
seen such splendid and unstinted mass- 
ing of flowers. Snow lies from five to 
twelve feet deep, in the Crested Butte 
region, all winter, and the winter is 
from five to seven months long. This 
is the secret — this, and the plentiful 
spring rains —of the short summer’s 
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brilliant blossoming; only another of 
the myriad instances of the great and 
tender law of compensation. 

There are eight miles of these flower 
fields and fir forests between Crested 
Butte and White Cloud, the first of the 
mining camps on the Ruby road. At 
the end of this eight miles the gulch 
suddenly widens into a basin, surround- 
ed by high mountains, on the summits of 
which clouds are always resting. Hence 
the beautiful name of White Cloud. 
Of White Cloud’s past I learned noth- 
ing, except by the picture of its pres- 
ent: a half dozen houses, all deserted ; 
windows boarded up, and wild weeds 
running riot over door-sills; even the 
mounds of tin and broken bot- 
tles, sunk and softened into rounded con- 
tours, being fast draped in green and 
reclaimed into decency by gracious na- 
ture. 


cans 


The most significant sight in White 
Cloud was a large building, evidently in- 
tended for smelting-works: every win- 
dow and door boarded, and the whole 
place as it were barricaded by piles of 
rusty, battered iron machinery which 
would never again do duty, — piles of 
old iron wheels, cylinders, pipes, trays 
of pots, tanks, all the innumerable con- 
trivances and devices for metal working ; 
there they lay, in confused heaps, like 
And so 
they are, — débris of fire and wreck in 
which the hope and strength of many a 
heart have been lost forever. 

At White Cloud the Ruby road turns 
sharply to the north and follows up 
another gulch, heading toward two high 
red mountains, named Ruby One and 
‘Ruby Two. In some lights, these peaks 
glow like carnelians, and it is easy to 
see why their baptismal name, Ruby, was 
numerically pieced out, and made to do 
double duty for them both. No other 
name would have answered so well for 
either. 

Just beyond White Cloud we passed 
a heavy ore wagon, whose driver, at 


the débris of a fire, or a wreck. 
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some inconvenience, drew out to one 
side of the narrow stony road, to let us 
pass ; an attention for which I expressed 
warm gratitude to him, and proceeded 
to make similar comments on it to my 
driver. He listened amusedly to all I 
had to say, and then replied, in a de- 
liberate tone, — 

“ Well, p’r’aps he ain’t so kind ’s you 
think. A feller that’s teamin’ on these 
roads ’s got to be accommodatin’ ’n’ git 
out th’ way, ’s often ’s he can. Ef he 
don’t, there won’t nobody git out th’ 
way for him, don’t yousee? A feller ’d 
better be accommodatin’, I tell you, or 
he ’ll get paid up ’mighty quick. Any 
feller ’s on the road ’1] tell all the rest.” 
After a short interval of reflection, he 
continued, “ A pusson thet ain’t in any 
hurry can make a heap o’ trouble for 
one thet is,’ which bit of well-phrased 
philosophy gave me pleasure, and is 
worth recalling in many a crisis in life. 

Ruby is—was (one hesitates as to 
tenses, in speaking of these camps) 
much larger than White Cloud, and had 
a more vigorous and developed life in 
its day. It is not yet quite dead. Smoke 
was curling from a chimney or two; 
one multifarious shop had its door open ; 
also, one whisky saloon, where on the 
door-sill; with their their 
knees, sat three men, whose faces of 
ludicrous wonderment, as we drove by, 


elbows on 


were speaking tokens of the evenness 
of the tenor of the usual way in Ruby. 
Big - lettered signs, grotesquely out of 
proportion to the diminutive buildings, 
even in their heyday of brisk business, 
looked still more grotesque, now, on the 
fronts of shanties with doors boarded 
and windows either boarded or ghastly 
with cobwebs and broken panes. “ Ruby 
City Bank,” “ Exchange,” “ News Com- 
pany,” all closed; the place that knew 
them knew them no Above 
some of the doorways hung fluttering 
shreds of cotton cloth, the remains of 
signs which more economical migrants 
(is there any other word that would 


more. 
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so properly designate the class?) had 
stripped off their deserted houses, and 
carried on to the next camp. 

Where Ruby leaves off and Irwin 
begins does not In fact, the 
camps need not have had two names, 
most of the Irwinites being Ruby men, 
who pushed ona half mile farther up 
the 2 


appear. 


ich, to be nearer to the 


Forest 
Queen and other seductive mining prop- 

hi Irwin still 
lives. At least half of the houses are 


erties of high-grade ores. 
occupied, and businesses of various sorts 
seem to be —it would perhaps be ex- 
aggeration to say, 


be still 


going on; seem to 
extant would come nearer to 
giving a correct picture of the curious 
atmosphere of half-suspended activity 
which the place presents. Dumps of 
ore here and there on the hillsides and 
sounds of steam-pumping indicated that 
miners were at work; the faces of the 
people also showed it. They were go- 
ing about their business, in one way or 
another, but the very fact of this par- 
tial activity seemed only to heighten 
and emphasize the desolate look of the 
many deserted. I wondered 
what would be the effect on a sensitive 


houses 


and impressionable nature of living for 
a year in a place where one half the 
houses were not only empty, but aban- 
doned forever by the men who had 
builded them. Simply the continued 
seeing of such houses might well breed 
a contagion of restlessness and migra- 
tory impulse. Whither did all those 
men go? Was it not to a better place ? 
There 
are not such fierce suns as this, perhaps, 
or so cold rains, where they are. ‘ Let 
says the idle, dreaming 


us follow!” 
thought, looking day after day on the 


5 


Are they not glad they went ? 


deserted homes. 

In the northward suburbs of Irwin 
were several deserted log cabins, among 
trees, in rude inclosures, overgrown and 
choked with scrambling, blossoming 
things. It was noticeable that there was 
about these no expression of dreariness 
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or desolation. The log cabin is, of all 
man-built homes, the nearest to nature. 
Left unoccupied, it is quickly relegated 
to its original affinities, slips back into 
much of its old tree dignity, and can 
never by any chance become unsightly. 
Coming upon such a cabin, open-doored, 
windowless, the grass perhaps its only 
floor, the traveler is never repelled, only 
attracted. “ Not a bad place to sleep, 
if one need,” he says, and half wishes 
he need. But the board shanty, and 
above all the battlement-fronted board 
shanty, has only to be left disused for a 
brief period to acquire abjectness, igno. 
miny, a look of having come from base 
uses and being fit only for such. There 
is room here for analysis and reflection, 
if one chose; especially is there room 
for analytic reflection on the battlement 
front, its significance and insignificance. 
It is in pioneer ways and means and 
standards at once a feature and a fac. 
tor; 
ance 


its appearance and its disappear. 
are alike gauges of the communi- 
ty’s condition, a record much more ex. 
act than would be supposed. There can 
be few better signs in a new town than 
the arrival of the day when a man is 
ashamed to put up a battlement-front- 
ed house, and knows that it would be 
against his business interests to do so. 

Just beyond Irwin’s last uninhabited 
log cabin, on the shores of a beautiful 
emerald-green lake, we found a United 
States survey party camped. 

“You call these camps deserted?” 
said one of the engineers. “ Why, these 
You have n’t been to 
Silver Cliff, I guess. Down there, there 
are thousands of acres with the 
pect holes not over a foot apart. 


camps are lively. 


pros- 
The 
ground is nothing more than a colan- 
der, and there isn’t a living person in 
Silver Cliff, and has n’t been for a year. 
These Ruby camps are lively. You’d 
better go to Silver Cliff. It’s a sight 
worth seeing, just to look at those acres 
of prospect holes.” 

At the head of the gulch, close at the 
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base of Ruby One and Ruby Two, lies 
the town of Hopewell, the last of the 
four once “ booming” mining camps in 
Ruby Gulch. Of the half dozen houses, 
two inhabited. One the 
“Pink Boarding- House,” a building 
quoted as a landmark in giving us our 
directions for finding the Ruby chief 
mine. 


were was 


The house was not so flagrant 
as its name; esthetic art would have 
found some other designation for its 
mongrel tint, which was nearer to the 
crushed strawberry than to any other 
defined color. It stood out in amazing 
relief. Its two high stories, abundant in 
windows, its double doors and expan- 
sive sides of startling hue, — all these 
contrasted with the desolate loneliness of 
the spot, and the low cabins of logs or 
rough boards on either hand seemed to 
lift the ugly structure into a sort of 
magnificence ; and it was not to be won- 
dered at that it had attained an emi- 
nence of notoriety in the region. 

The keeper of the Pink Boarding- 
flouse was an elderly woman, with 
bright, resolute hazel eyes, who had a 
story to tell; one of the instances, so 
frequently met with in Colorado jour- 
neying, of lives which would read like 
romances if written out in detail. She 
moved from Seneca Falls in New York 
to Denver, in 1859 ; “the second white 
woman who,” as she emphatically said, 
“ever set foot in Denver.” She lived 
there through the horrors of the Ara- 
pahoe and Cheyenne wars. She saw, 
drawn in open wagons through Denver 
streets, the dead bodies of men and 
women, killed by Indians. She also 
saw white men, Chivington’s men, mur- 
derers of friendly and unarmed Indians, 


ride through the same streets, carrying 
at their saddle-bows unmentionable tro- 
phies of the horrible massacre they had 
perpetrated. 
life, she migrated back again, eastward, 
to Wisconsin, where they had good luck, 


After seven years of this 


made a comfortable home, and lived 
until the mining fever of 1880 seized 
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her husband. On the pleasant Wiscon- 
sin home, “with every comfort heart 
could wish,” they had turned their backs, 
and plunged into this wilderness for gain 
of silver and gold. Here she had lived 
three years. ‘Two winters she had spent 
in this home, with the snow twelve feet 
deep all around; no going about except 
on snow-shoes; no going out at all, for 
her, for twelve long weeks. The win- 
dows on the south side of the house were 
blocked by drifted snow to the eaves; 
on the north side one row of panes in 
the upper-story windows was left uncov- 
ered; long tunnel ways led to the doors, 
through banks of snow so high that the 
tunnel ways were dark. This it is to 
mine for precious metals in Hopewell in 
winter. Strange as it seems, however, 
the winter is the better part of the year 
for work. In summer, the innumerable 
mountain springs are so full that pumps 
have to be kept going continually to 
clear the mines of water. In winter the 
only danger is from snow-slides. Hear- 
ing this woman’s graphic account of a 
slide in the winter of 1882, which “ went 
off like a cannon,” she said, ‘* waking 
them right up” at midnight, and in a 
minute had piled its mountain of snow 
far down the valley, having carried with 
it all the buildings of the Ruby chief 
mine, and buried two miners, asleep 
in their cabins (one killed instantly ; 
one worse off than his dead comrade, 
crushed, but left alive, to linger in 
agony for days): all this over and past 
in the twinkling of an eye, at dead of 
night, — hearing this story, it no longer 
seemed strange that Hopewell and Ruby 
and Irwin and White Cloud were so 
nearly deserted of men ; the wonder was 
that any should remain. But the non- 
chalant indifference of miners to chances 
of death is proverbial. ‘They play ‘at 
the game so constantly that their sense is 
dulled. Later on this very day, I spoke 
with a Hopewell miner, who said, “I 
was in that slide she was a-tellin’ ye 
about.” 
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“In it!” Ieried. ‘“ Were you hurt?” 

“ No. 
went off. 
other feller: I’d gone on the night 


I was in the tunnel, when it 
I’d changed round with an- 
shift in place of him. He wa’n’t feelin’ 


well, so I took his place on the night 


) 
shift. My cabin was buried up: reckon 


I might ha’ been killed if I’d happened 


to ha’ been in it.” No more trace of 
feeling in his tone as he said this than 
if he had spoken of the most every-day 
matters. 

Sixteen miles north of Crested Butte 
is a new and called 
Schofield. It is ina basin; the centre 
of a knot, almost a tangle, of peaks, all 
supposed to be full of mineral. The 
drive to it from Crested Butte is a suc- 


live mining 


town 


cession of beautiful and weird pictures : 
first, low hills, flower meadows, and 
slopes similar to those on the westward 
road ; then, steep mountain spurs, dark 
green lakes, and dense fir forests.. High 
up on one of these spurs, midway be- 
tween Crested Butte and Schofield, is the 
town of Gothic, at the base of a grand 
trachyte pyramid fourteen thousand feet 
Two 
years ago Gothic was larger and more 
flourishing than Crested Butte. 


high, bearing the same name. 


To-day 
Gothic is dead, and Crested Butte thrives 
and grows. A Gothic philosopher, sit- 
ting at midday on his saw-horse smoking 
his pipe, nodded complacently to us as 
we passed. 

“Where are all the people of this 
town?” I asked. 

“Gone to the mountains,” was the 
reply. 

“ Ah, the place 
then ?”’ I said. 

“Well, not exactly,” answered the 
philosopher, with a twinkle. 

“What do 
place?” I continued. 

“ Well, it’s this way: there’s plenty 


is not really deserted, 


you think about the 


of good properties here, but the people 
are too poor to work them, anything 
more’n just to do their assessment work 
and hold ’em.” 
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* Do you mean to stay?” 

“ Yes, I think I’ll see it through.” 

“ When were all these houses built ?” 

“Two years ago, when everybody 
thought that mountain ” — pointing to 
Gothic peak —“ was made of solid sil- 
ver; and so ’tis, pretty near, if there 
was only any getting at it.” 

A few steps farther on we met an- 
other Gothic man: rosy, hearty, ac- 
coutred in fringed buckskin, with a can- 
opy-brimmed yellow sombrero, he gal- 
loped along as if he owned the earth 
and the air. To him, also, we put the 
same questions. He had been there two 
years; had no idea of going away. The 
region was “ full of splendid properties,” 
and Gothic would be “a first-rate camp 
to live in when they got things fixed up 
a little.” It was not “ just the place for 
the winter,” but by and by it would be. 
Gothic was “all right.” 

Chance bits of talk like these, along 
roadsides, always bring interesting facts 
to surface. They are like the deep- 
sea soundings of naturalists; not one of 
the masses of sand and rubbish which 
dredgers bring up, is without its shell, 
or bone, or scale, or plant, significant in 
record. 

“ Waiting for a boom; that’s what’s 
the matter with this town,” said a dis- 
contented woman, in Schofield. “I’ve 
got no patience with this boom business. 
It’s the ruination of this country. It 
just spoils everything. There isn’t a 
decent house in the town, and there 
won’t never be.” 

“The camp’s been pretty dull, this 
spring,” said the landlord of the board 
shanty which does duty as Schofield’s 
inn, — “the camp’s been pretty dull, 
and so we have n’t got our horses in yet. 
You see there was a foot of snow lyin’ 
in the street here the 22d of June, and 
that’s put things back. It looked for 
a spell as if there would n’t be much 
doin’ here this season ; but they ’re com- 
in’ now, fast.” 

This was the 10th of August ; in six 
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or eight weeks more, Schofield would be 
snowed in again. Before the first of 
November everything needed for seven 
months’ living must be provided, and 
must be packed up to the mines over 
steep trails. 

After the first deep snow, all mines 
high up on the mountain sides are cut 
off from communication with the region 
below. It must be a good deal like be- 
ing dead, seven months of such isolation, 
and severance of all connection with 
human life outside the walls of the 
mine and the cabin. At the bare thought 
of it the imagination instantly teems 
with fancies of terrible possibilities : ill- 
ness, death, in that icy solitude; hardly 
less awful, the coming down in the 
spring, ignorant of what the winter may 
have wrought of harm or loss. One 
pictures the mute question of the eye, 
which the lips would refuse to frame, 
on the first meeting of such an exile 
with his neighbor below. Though a man 
should gain the whole world, would he 
be well paid for such a life as this ? 

It is claimed by enthusiastic Crested 
Butteians that there are within an easy 
day’s drive of their town seventy miles 
of good roads, all leading through wild 
and picturesque scenery. This seems in 
no wise incredible on the spot, when 
going only to the west and northwest 
one has driven out twenty miles a day, 
for three successive days, never repeat- 
ing a mile previously seen, and finding 
each day’s journey more and more beau- 
tiful. Our third and last day was most 
brilliant of all; a twelve-hour day, but 
if the sun could have been bribed we 
would have had it longer. 

In the morning we climbed up through 
flowery meadows and cottonwood groves, 
among ridges and basins and gulches, 
over a thousand feet in a vertical line, 
above the Crested Butte level, to a large 
coal mine recently opened, and promis- 
ing to be of enormous value. 

To look through green vistas of wav- 
ing boughs, grasses five feet high, myr- 
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iads of huge-leaved plants of almost 
tropical luxuriance, up to the glistening 
black coal measures and grim stone ter- 
races, hundreds of feet above, was a 
strange sight. Once up at the mine’s 
mouth the picture is stranger still. The 
mountain side is so steep that the Crest- 
ed Butte basin sinks, and seems a low 
valley. Down this valley the Slate 
River winds in so serpentine a course 
that at most of the angles it is lost from 
sight, and the effect on the eye, look- 
ing down from above, is of an infinity 
of small, oval-shaped, shining tarns in 
the green meadows. The three majes- 
tic trachyte mountains, Crested Butte, 
Wheat Stone, and Gothic, rising from 
these meadows, are now seen to be the 
upper crests, monarchs as it were, of a 
vast system of divides, gulches, basins, 
mountains, and ridges, which at once 
suggest, even to the most superficial 
thought, the idea of a period of terrific 
throes in the whole visible frame of the 
earth. Down the sides of these mighty 
stone-walled basins spin threads of sil- 
ver water, like the fosses in Norwegian 
fjords; the bottoms of the basins are 
emerald green, as if of solid moss; they 
seem a reproduction, on a colossal scale, 
of the exquisite little cup-like, moss-car- 
peted basins, fed by trickling springs, 
which are to be found along the rims 
of mountain brooks in rocky beds. This 
beauty of coloring gives to the titanic 
shapes a look of warm vitality, almost 
personality, weird in effect. There is a 
radiant exultance about them, a myste- 
rious audacity of delight, which filis the 
very air itself with a solid warp and 
woot of uncanny spell. 

A Scotchman called Jim Brennan, 
“a sort of genius,” — ‘ more what they 
call a genius at the East, though, than 
out here,” our guide and legend-teller 
said, — had prospected in 1879, up and 
down, over and through, this whole king- 
dom, and given queer names to many of 
the localities, branding them by the 
stamp of his own good or ill luck. He 
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762 The World 
it was who, having searched along the 
sides of dark fir-crowded 
gulches, and found nothing, nailed up, 
on one of the 


of one the 


trees at the mouth, as he 
] 


came out, a shingle on which he had 


scrawled the name “ Poverty Gulch; ” 
the most opprobrious epithet a miner 
could invent. Bad names stick to local- 
ities as to persons. ‘The gulch is still 
called Poverty Gulch, spite of the fact 
that some of the best paying and best 
promising mines to-day are on its sides. 
Brennan was not so wise as those who 
He searched too low 
down; was perhaps a trifle lazy about 
climbing precipices. 

‘“‘T don’t never want to hear nothin’ 
about no claims down among the slip 
rock,” 


came after him. 


said an old miner we met draw- 
ing a load of good silver ore from his 
mine in this very gulch. “ The higher 
up a claim is, the better I like it; ’t 
least, in these mountains. Them fellers 
that prospected here first didn’t know 
nothin’ about the way things is tilted 
That’s the reason 
they was in such a hurry to call it Pov- 
erty Gulch. Ain’t much poverty about 
it now.” 

From Poverty Gulch the Scotchman 
and his party pushed south, and came 


up endways here. 


soon into a splendid basin, where they 
found rich indications of ore and a de- 
lightsome stream of water leaping from 
summits above, and cutting a fantastic 
way for itself down between porphyry 
walls and layers of slate to the valley 
below. “ O-Be-Joyful” basin they forth- 
with named it; and the darling stream, 


Well Lost. 


the “O-Be-Joyful Creek.” The name 
will commend itself forever, so long as 
water runs and sun shines. The basin 
is hard to get at; it is to be reached only 
by a narrow trail, difficult even to sure- 
footed mules. 
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But the creek is at all 
men’s pleasure to follow. Along its 
right-hand bank was the natural way 
for a road to go, to a nest of mining 
camps in some small gulches and basins 
a few miles out to the westward ; so the 
road goes up, and the brook comes down, 
and the pair of them are as fine a sight 
as ever was seen out-of-doors on a sum- 
mer day. ‘The road has rims and walls 
of blossoms, chiefly purple asters; the 
brook has shelves and beds of purple 
slate, columns of porphyry and great 
tables of granite, ferns and moss in 
every crevice, and still green pools after 
every tumble. When it reaches the 
valley level it spreads out in many a 
rivulet, with winding, shaded beaches ; 
and you ford and ford and ford it be- 
fore you leave it fairly behind, and 
come to the straight river road in the 
meadow. 

When these 


Jim Brennan named 


basins and gulches, nothing was farther 
from his mind, probably, than the idea 


of speaking in parables. But if he had 
so meant he could not have done bet- 
ter. Poverty Gulch and O-Be-Joyful 
Creek, — the two will be found always 
side by side, as they are in Gunnison 
County. Only a narrow divide sepa- 
rates them, and the man who spends his 
life seeking gold and silver is as likely 
to climb the wrong side as the right. 


Hi. Hi. 





THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


THatT year? 


Yes, doubtless I remember still, — 


Though why take count of every wind that blows! 


°T was plain, men said, that Fortune used me 
That year, —the self-same year I met with 


ill 
Rose. 




















Newport. 


Crops failed; wealth took a flight; house, treasure, land, 
Slipped from my hold— thus Plenty comes and goes. 
One friend I had, but he too loosed his hand 
(Or was it I?) the year I met with Rose. 


There was o war, methinks; some rumor, too, 
Of famine, pestilence, fire, deluge, snows; 
Things went awry. My rivals, straight in view, 
Throve, spite of all; but I,—-I met with Rose! 


That year my white-faced Alma pined and died: 
Some trouble vexed her quiet heart, — who knows ? 
Not I, who scarcely missed her from my side, 
Or aught else gone, the year I met with Rose. 


Was there no more? Yes, that year life began: 
All life before a dream, false joys, light woes, — 
All afterlife compressed within the span 
Of that one year,— the year I met with Rose! 


Edmund C. Stedman. 
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XII. 


TW THE FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. 


Tux discovery of Josephine’s hidden 
predilection for Oliphant brought upon 
Octavia a rush of new excitement which 
she could not fathom or control. That 
fine sheathing of comparative indiffer- 
ence, which had enabled her to go on thus 
far without sacrificing her peace of mind, 
suddenly vanished, and she ceased to 
be merely a spectator of her relations 
with Oliphant. Like an actress carried 
away by her part, she became subject 
to the situation ; no longer felt that she 
was moulding it, but rather that she was 
at the mercy of events. 

She was willing to confess, now, that 
during the busy weeks of their acquaint- 
ance a strong admiration for Oliphant 
had grown up in her mind. She had 
not suspected that a character zo little 
salient, a presence so quiet, could acquire 


such sway over her; jet it had come to 
pass that if she missed seeing him for 
a single day she was conscious of a void 
and blankness in the day's experience. 
There was a silent persuasive power 
about him, a something calmly strong, 
which had caused a belief to gain upon 
her that his worth was sound and com- 
plete beyond that of men who might 
be more brilliant, or of more flexible 
mind. And now her belief and her 
admiration were confirmed by the deep 
impression he had made upon Josephine. 
Who would ever have dreamed that 
that self-possessed, ambitious girl could 
fall in love with him? Fora moment, 
indeed, Octavia allowed herself to doubt 
that it could be so. “ At any rate,” she 
thought, “if she does love him, what 
does it amount to? Nothing but an 
icicle giving back a ray of the sun. 
She’s too cold. She can't love him as 
— as J could.” But those unspoken 
words brought blushes to her checks, 
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and frightened her. Was it already 
possible for her to come to such a cli- 
max, even in fancy ? 

Moreover, had she not decided that 
love was an illasion, a tradition, a thing 
no one could be sure of? If this was 
her conviction, surely she could not 
pretend to anything more than a friend- 
ly sentiment towards Oliphant; yet it 
irked her to suppose that she could be 
inferior to Josephine in the capacity for 
an honest and trusting affection. Be- 
sides, it was beyond all dispute that Oli- 
phant cared for her, and not for Jose- 
phine. The knowledge gratified her; 
but at the next instant she was thrilled 
by a notion of renouncing him for her- 
self, and making him marry Josephine. 
It was delightful to think how noble 
such a proceeding would be. Before 
she had time, however, to sketch it out 
in all its bearings, she had abandoned 
the scheme, and dropped helplessly back 
into the vortex of uncertainty from 
which circumstances would not permit 
her to escape. 

Retreat might be another alterna- 
tive ; but what would ‘become of her pur- 
pose, then? Had she not made an in- 
ward vow? Was there not a duty for 
her to perform, a revenge to take ? 
Anger and pity and a gathering tender- 
ness swept by turns through her heart, 
confusing her more and more; but one 
thing, she saw, was decided : there could 
be no retreat. In the restlessness en- 
gendered by this conflict, she had gone 
out upon the grounds of High Lawn, 
after Josephine’s visit, and was walking 
aimlessly among the trees, when she 
saw a man’s figure passing up the drive- 
way to the house. She could not tell 
who it was, but her heart throbbed 
quickly ; she at once thought of Eugene. 
Returning by a door near the silk-pan- 
eled room, she was disappointed to find 
that it was Raish Porter who awaited 
her. But he brought an invitation that 
promptly enlivened the coloring of her 
mood; for he had devised a yachting 
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party, to come off the next day, in which 
the Wares, Count Fitz-Stuart, Josephine, 
Oliphant, and several others would be 
included. Mrs. Farley Blazer was not 
invited, and Octavia consented with 
eager readiness to go. 

“It’s unusual to get people out on 
that sort of trip, here,” said Raish, “ and 
I'm as elated at my success as the sailor 
I’ve heard of, who fiddled so well that 
the whales all came round him to be 
harpooned.” 

Raish’s jovial deportment had noth- 
ing to do with the placidity that returned 
to Octavia. It was the prospect of the 
excursion that brought back her good 
spirits. Her perplexities were not solved, 
but they had disappeared: the knowl- 
edge that she was to have Oliphant by 
her side, on the yacht, furnished a thread 
which she was content to take for her 
clue through the maze, at present. 

It was a cool morning when Raish’s 
small schooner - yacht, the Amaranth, 
glided out of the harbor, leaving behind 
the fossil part of Newport, with its tape- 
measure sidewalks and huddled gambrel- 
roofs, and quaint, cramped old Thames 
Street. The sky was half-clouded, like 
a face softened by pensive memories; 
but the gayety of the sailing-party was 
not abated, and their light talk and 
laughter around the deck played sympa- 
thetically into the murmur of the rip- 
pling tide. Smoothly the trim craft ran 
past Fort Adams and the bare hills ar- 
rayed in dull green, or, where the sun 
shone, in a warm, smiling brown that 
held a hint of rose; past the Point of 
Trees and Ramshead, too, with Conan- 
icut on the right, all blended of mild 
grays and varying greens, except for its 
border of rough rock harsh with shadow. 
Then, as they made out into the open 
ocean, they saw a white atrip of mar. 
guerites, like a broad chalk-streak, amid 
the green on the right, and far away a 
line of blue and purple heights. Under 
the changing heaven Beaver Tail Light, 
with its blanched tower on the long, low 
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point, was brought out in white-spotted 
clearness by wandering sunbeams, and 
swiftly reduced to moist dimness again, 
as if it had been a lantern - picture 
abruptly dissolving. 

“ Look there!” said Raish, pointing 
to the cliff, as the Amaranth buffeted 
her way gayly across the stronger waves 
that met them after they had passed 
Gooseberry Island and Spouting Rock. 
* Look at that row of summer palaces ! 
Where can you show me anything to 
equal it? Think of all that growing 
out of the quiet little town behind it, 
dressed in Quaker gray and white.” 

“The wicked worldling,” said Octa- 
via, with a smile, “coming after the 
stern and pious parent.” 

“It’s a great contrast,” Oliphant as- 
sented. “I should like to know what 
is to be the result of the new develop- 
ment.” 

“ll tell you,” 
ing several of the group. 


said Raish, address- 
“We have 
three epochs represented here: first, 
the early settlers, by the old stone mill; 
then the defunct American democracy, 
who built the older part of the town; 
and these villas here, standing for the 
present American oligarchy. After that 
will come — revolution.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
quite French ; that is, like a cynic sud- 
denly disordered by a gust of proph- 
ecy. 

“ Mais non. How can you think pos- 
sible ?” Fitz-Stuart exclaimed, a dimin- 
utive consternation agitating his fea- 
tures. 

“ But, Mr. Porter,” objected Vivian, 
“revolution belongs to the effete mon- 
archies, you know. Surely, you don’t 
think we can descend to borrowing any- 
thing of the kind from them.” 

“Why not?” Raish answered. “ We 
imitate them in everything else, as far 
as possible; and we ‘ll have to end by 
imitating them in that, too.” 

Josephine laughed. “ J shall be safe, 
at any rate,” said she. “ When the time 
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comes, and you are all blown up over 
here at Newport, I shall be quietly 
eating bread and milk in Jamestown. 
That’s the advantage of being pastoral 
and innocent.” 

As the rest broke into a general buzz 
of conversation, Oliphant said to her, 
“JT should n’t think Jamestown would 
be likely to satisfy you.” 

“To tell you the truth,” she replied 
frankly, in a lower voice, “it does n’t. 
I’d rather be in Newport and be de- 
stroyed with the rest, if it came to that.” 

“Qh, Raish is talking nonsense,” he 
said. 

“T’m not so 
swered, slowly. 


? 


sure,” Josephine an- 
“We ’re often told 
that society is in an unhealthy state, 
and I almost believe it is.” 

“ Then why are you so fond of it?” 

“Well, it’s like taking arsenic, you 
know. If you once begin, even in small 
doses, you get to depending on it. But 
what ’s your taste, Mr. Oliphant? Don’t 
you like arsenic?” 

“T’m afraid I do,” he said, uncon- 
sciously stealing a glance at Octavia. 
“T’ve begun to, lately. But there was 
a time when I used to dream of an idyl- 
lic sort of life in some sleepy little 
place not too far out of the world.” 

“ Like Jamestown ? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

A gentle dreaminess suffused her face. 
“It might be a very happy life,” she 
said, “ under certain conditions.” And 
as her eyes met his, he thought he saw 
burning deep within them a peculiarly 
tremulous flame. 

“Why isn’t Perry Thorburn here 
to-day?” he suddenly asked, glancing 
around as if the young man might have 
been hidden in the cabin and were about 
to emerge. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Jo- 
sephine. “ Does his absence trouble 
you?” 

He saw that she was annoyed by his 
question, which was in fact a too sig- 
nificant one. Accordingly he began to 
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praise the absent Perry, telling her that 
he had grown to like him very much. 
“ Still,” he added, 
manner, “ I can get 


in a gallant 
erfectly with- 


smiling 


pe 


t along p 
out him, at present.” 
This speech was not a success, either. 
It was a refinement of pain to poor Jo- 
sephine, who knew how superficial the 
complimentary tone must be, since his 
heart was really with Octavia. But she 


concealed its effect upon her, and kept 


him engaged in talk, « r him al- 


lw: ays with 


drawing 
and ¢ 
that strange trembling li 


ways a little deeper, 
ght in her eyes. 
Oliphant felt the 
felt that 


it before 


fasci ation, and even 
he might beg 


long. Meanwl 
left mainly to the 


in to succumb to 

ile Octavia was 
attentions of Stillman 
Ware, who remarked with great 
faction that Fit 


satis- 
z-Stuart was progressing 
they 
by themselves towards the forward 


part of the 


admirably with Vivian : had gone 
away 
yacht, under the shadow of 
were apparently en- 


sail, and 
h other. 


ossed with ea Oliphant sev- 
eral times resolved to move away from 
, but he 
She knew 


could exercise, 


Josephine still remained by her. 


the power of the spell she 
apd had 


Was 


Moreover, 


recklessly re- 
solved to use it. not her right, 


by nature? if Octavia was 
with this man, any 


justifiable for 


bent upon trifling 


means were saving him, 


even to winning from her. 
And Oliphant, 


her 


him away 
though he did not know 
conscious that she 


interest in him. 


motive, became 


sxhibited a singular 
Shall we admit that the discovery 
cited his vanity a little? Or 


ex- 
shall we 
say that he enjoyed it because it was ex- 
traneous evidence, 
of his value 


giving him a sense 
it seem less 
audacious for him to hope that he could 
gain Octavia’s love ? 

Octavia watched them, at first with 
scorn for what she considered Josephine’s 
unfairness, vankli ing 
final ly, 
: Oliph: unt to her feet 
— whether for mere triumph, or for the 


which made 


and then with a 
envy of her friend’s easy power: 
the desire to bring 
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securing of a genuine hap 
scarcely knew — began to 
point of fever. 


piness, she 
rise to the 

The situation was broken by an 
nouncement of 


an- 
lunch in the cabin, made 
by Raish’s negro steward, Fortune. 

“Ts n’t he a perfect specimen ?” 
ter asked his guests, 
to go in. 


Por- 
as they assembled 
vonderful 
Why, it’s 
so woolly that positively he has to put 


“You noticed the 
curl of his hair, I suppose. 


camphor in it, early in the summer, to 
keep the moths out!’ 

Porter, as usual when at table, was 
in the best of spirits, and soon allayed 
for the time being the conflict and agi- 
tation that were threatened in the minds 
of Octavia, Oliphant, and 
Several 


Josephine. 


dainty and elaborate courses 
sh of all 
consisted of broiled green plover served 
on plates which had been washed in 


champagne. 


were served, but the choicest di 


‘It’s the only way to get 
the finest flavor,” Raish declared ; “ 
the only thing I know of that comes 
anywhere near plover served like this 
is the ‘ larks stewed in morning” 


and 


s roseate 
breath, or roasted by a sunbeam’s splen- 
dor,’ which Tom Moore once offered to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne.” 

He was so gay that one would have 
thought he had n’t a care in 
but as a matter of fact he 
enjoyed Josephine’s proceedings toward 
Oliphant, since it was for his 
terest that Perry’s attachment 


the world; 
had not at all 


own in- 
her 
He 
Perry’s fail- 
ure to join the party, and still more 
disturbed by the knowledge that that 
young speculator had not yet actually 
taken or paid for the Orbicular stock 
which he But, as I 
say, he kept his company in capital hu- 
mor. They suspected nothing and if 
he had never been going to give another 
entertainment —if he and they had all 
been destined to fade away into the 
mists and be more, with the 
Amaranth turning to a phantom yacht 


should come to a prosperous issue. 
was disappointed, too, at 


proposed to buy. 


seen ho 
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under their feet-—he could not have 
made a happier ending. 

But they had no intention of fading. 
When they came out, with smiling lips 
and with the delicate tingle of wine in 
their veins, the mists had disappeared, 
and they turned to make the run home- 
ward in a soft glow of sunshine. As 
they approached within a certain dis- 
tance of the shore, a strange phenome- 
non saluted them. All at once the salt- 
ness of the air seemed to cease; the 
wind came from off the land, and poured 
around them in a breath of honey the 
mingled scent of flowers by thousands 
in the rich villa-gardens of Newport, 
and in the fields far away. It was an 
intoxicating aroma; it was like the ex- 
halation from some enchanted territory 
of delights. In a minute or so, with a 
veering of the wind, it had passed; but 
Oliphant, hanging 
mured, “ This is a good omen for our 
return to land, is n’t it?” 

“ Yes ; a much more hopeful one than 
the chilly mist we sailed out with.” 

And there was a new significance in 
her gaze, as she spoke with lifted face, — 
a significance that referred to his linger- 
ing near Josephine so long before lunch, 
and to the slight shadow of jealousy 
which she allowed to rest upon her own 
mind, and was willing that he should 
perceive. 


over Octavia, mur- 


He sat down beside her, his face radi- 
ant with something more than the sun- 
shine, and remained there until they 
came into port. He had made another 
advance ; they had entered a new phase 
in their friendship; and to him the un- 
derstanding established between them 
was the next thing to a mutual confes- 
sion. Still, when he landed, he felt 
that he had left behind him, on that lit- 
tle voyage, the last vestige of the inde- 
pendence which had been his at the be- 
ginning of the season; and this inde- 
pendence, albeit one of loneliness and 
sorrow, was something the loss of which 
might have to be regretted. He was 
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drifting, now; he was at her mercy he 
knew; yet the fact was sweet to him, 
and he rejoiced in it. One must “ give 
all for love ;” but the price was not too 
great. 

He longed to put his fate to the test ; 
but somehow there was difficulty in find- 
ing room for any action so momentous 
in the crowded round of social occupa- 
tions. The very next day was to cul- 
minate in that brilliant musical drainage 
entertainment, the well-vouched-for ben- 
efit concert in aid of Dana Sweetser’s 
movement, at which Justin was to make 
his public début ; and during most of 
the interval Oliphant was busy in as- 
sisting about the final arrangements. 


t=) 


With the social support which had 
been pledged to it, the concert could not 
have missed being the success it was. 
Mrs. Farley Blazer would have done all 
the injury she could to the enterprise, 
because of Justin’s participation, except 
for the restraint put upon her by friend- 
ly regard for Dana. 
her active hostility, and she compro- 
mised by sending Tilly and Lord Hawk- 


5 


This prevented 


stane, in charge of some friends, while 
she herself stayed at home. Mrs. Chaun- 
cey Ware, however, threw her patron- 
age unreservedly into the scales on 
Dana’s side ; and the sibylline scrolls of 
gray hair that identified as hers a cer- 
tain black from 
they projected, were seen in one row 
of chairs with Stillman and Vivian and 
Count Fitz-Stuart. The and 
brother were thus gracious in respect 
of Justin because they believed the cool- 


bonnet, under which 


mother 


ness that obviously had interposed be- 
tween him and Vivian was to be perma- 
nent ; and in the fullness of their grati- 
tude to Providence for the sacred gift 
of this lovers’ quarrel, they were able to 
spare a little gentle generosity for the 
young musician. 

I am not going to describe the con- 
cert, but from the interest which Viv- 
ian Ware took in the music it must have 
been passably good. Several times she 
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bent her head and wrote comments on 
the programme, with the small gold pen- 
cil which the count lent her for the pur- 
pose, and then folded up the paper, as 
if the brief record of her pleasure were 
too precious to be exposed to the outer 
air. The count betrayed a lover-like 
curiosity to see what she had written, 
but with corresponding coquetry she 
kept putting him off, and he did not get 
a sight of it, the whole evening. 

After the Justin ap- 
peared for two or three minutes in the 
eddying drift of 


performance, 


copious silks, light 
shoulder-wraps, and black coats, moving 
towards the exit. Octavia in her pansy 
bonnet and Oliphant in evening dress 
were there to welcome him with hearty 
praise ; many bystanders regarded him 
with manifest and as he 
drew near Vivian, she was so eager to 
thank him for his playing, that she 


aaimiration ; 


dropped her programme in turning to 


meet him. He caught it before it had 
reached the floor, and offered to return 
it to her. 

“ Never said. “It has 
some notes of my impressions. Keep 
it, and tell me by and by if I am right.” 

Justin almost instantly 
The count at first looked 
mortified that the programme should 
have escaped him; but the expression 
was followed by one of serenity, as of a 
man who could afford so trifling a loss, 
in view of what he retained ; and so he 
went out with Vivian to join Stillman, 
who was busy finding the carriage. 


mind,” she 


bowed, and 
glided away. 


XIII. 


HAWKS AND DOVES. 

The episode of the programme, how- 
ever, had not escaped the notice of one 
or two ladies who were standing near. 

They belonged to a small coterie 
which was in the habit of meeting every 
day or two at the houses of the several 
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acquaintances who composed it. The 
members of this circle gathered together 
for self-improvement; that is, they de- 
voted an hour to trimming and polishing 
their finger-nails, by means of the latest 
and most approved apparatus. This 
species of culture induced in them a lib- 
erality which extended to the improve- 
ment of other people, so far as that 
could be done by defining and thorough- 
ly discussing their demerits, in order 
that if those persons should improve 
every one would know exactly how 
much they had done so. 

Pious Mrs. Ballard Mole was one of 
this group. It had been proposed by 
somebody to hold concerts at the Casino 
on Sunday evenings, and this was enough 
to deter Mrs. Ballard Mole from going 
to any musical affair in that place, how- 
ever worthy the object. None the less, 
though, was she willing to listen to re- 
ports of what had occurred at the Sweet- 
ser entertainment; and when Miss De 
Peyster (Roland’s ugly sister) began to 
say something about the strangeness of 
Vivian’s remark to Craig, Mrs. Mole 
experienced a chilly joy in thinking that 
if any germ of scandal had effected a 
lodgment in that distinguished audi- 
ence, it was only a righteous judgment 
on the projectors of chimerical Sunday 
concerts that had not come to pass. 

“There seems to be something be- 
tween those two, — some understanding 
that is n’t quite right, under the circum- 
stances,” said Miss De Peyster, opening 
her case of nail instruments, and inspect- 
ing them as if she had been a surgeon 
about to begin vivisection. 

She was seated on the broad veranda, 
shaded by vines and canvas curtains, of 
Mrs. Mole’s scriptural villa, called Petra, 
on the Cliff, where the conclave had 
been called for that morning. 

“Then, do you consider Vivian en- 
gaged to the count?” asked Mary Deer- 
ing, who was one of the worldly repre- 
sentatives in this little circle. 

“Well, if she isn’t, it’s about time 
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she should be,” Miss De Peyster an- 
swered, clicking her scissors sharply. 

“ Oh, do you know what I heard yes- 
terday ?” This question proceeded from 
a lady who wore a jaunty ruby-tinted 
turban, and enjoyed great intimacy with 
Mrs. Farley Blazer. 

“No; what?” “ Anything about the 
count?” Uttering responses of this sort, 
everybody became attentive, and there 
was a momentary pause in the wielding 
of their small steel weapons. 

“Yes; the count. Dana 
says he was walking, the other morning, 
over where the Cliff begins, you know, 
— that bare spot where it’s so quiet, — 
and he noticed three Frenchmen sitting 


Sweetser 


on the grass, with a basket of breakfast 
and some claret; and they were talking 
quite loud and laughing, don’t you know, 
so they didn’t notice him. And he 
made out that they were creditors of the 
count’s. They ’re lying in wait for him, 
in a sort of way; at any rate, watchin 
him. Mr. Sweetser says he 

they even have a detective keeping his 
eye on Hartman’s, the 
stays, youknow. Is n’t it odd,—a man 
who might have been King of England, 
may be, having creditors after him ?” 


of 
believes 


where count 


The rest agreed that it was very odd, 
and that the count’s speedy engagement 
to Vivian, with a claim on the Ware 
property, ought to be wished for by 
every one who understood the pathos of 
the situation. 

‘“‘ Besides,” Mrs. Mole declared, “ he’s 
a much more desirable person than that 
penniless pianist.” 

“ But Mr. Craig plays the organ in 
church,” Mary Deering suggested, with 
a spice of malice, and spoiled the effect 
of her shot by sending off another: 
“The count is penniless, too, it ap- 
pears.” 

“Temporarily, my dear,” Mrs. Bal- 
lard Mole retorted, assuming a mien of 
devout loyalty. “Temporarily penni- 
less; that is all. It can’t last.” 

“The creditors evidently think it 
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can’t, or sha’n’t,” whispered Mary to 
Mrs. Richards, who was present. 

Then they all began talking about 
other things and people. There were 
rumors of an approaching divorce, to be 
assorted ; and the ladies next devoted 
themselves sadly to comment on various 
unfortunate traits in their associates, 
which ought to be corrected, as well as 
to the ins and outs of sundry quarrels 
that had begun to shatter the harmony 
of Newport society. Gradually an ap- 
proach was made to the subject of Mrs. 
Blazer’s confidential relations with Por- 
ter; though, in deference to Mrs. Blazer’s 
friend, who was there, the approach was 
characterized by Christian tenderness. 

“Tt’s really a pity, you know,” said 
Miss De Peyster to the friend, “ when 
her husband is about, and they ’re not 
living together. J don’t believe there ’s 
anything in it, you know ; but so many 
will take that view.” 

Mrs. Richards burst into uncontrolla- 
“ Oh, the funniest thing 
yet!” she ejaculated, while the jewels 


ble laughter. 


on her generous bosom shook with sym- 
pathetic humor. “ Sarah Loyall made 
a mistake yesterday, and called Mr. Por- 
ter ‘Mr. Blazer,’ in Mrs. Blazer’s pres- 
ence. But she was equal to the occa- 
sion: she said, ‘Oh, Mrs. Loyall, don’t 
make him out to be anything so disa- 
greeable as a husband!’ Wasn't tha 
rich?” 
There 
veranda, 


was great amusement on the 
at this; even the ruby-tur- 
baned friend of Mrs. Blazer joining in 
the merriment. 

Snip, snip, went the scissors, as the 
ladies chattered on, and deftly labored 
to modify the lingering vestiges of a sav- 
age state at the termination of their soft, 
white fingers. The scissors were stumpy, 
curved and sharply pointed like the 
beaks of hawks; and as they continued 
their work they seemed at the same 
time to be tearing numerous reputations 
into fragments. 

Mrs. Deering finished her task first, 
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and, being obliged to go, bade the rest 
good-morning. As soon as she had dis- 
appeared, the lady in the ruby turban 
saw an opportunity to equalize matters 
for Mrs. Farley Blazer by introducing 
a slight diversion at Mary’s expense. 

“1’m 
last remarks were n’t entirely agreeable 
to Mrs. Deering.” 


“Oh,” began 


afraid,’ she observed, “ our 


Mrs. 


Ballard Mole, 


“on account of” 


“ Mr. Atlee, of course,” supplemented 
Mrs. Richards. 
“ It 


said the ruby turban, “the way those 


really is becoming disgraceful,” 


two are going on. It grows worse and 
worse.” 

“Can't something be done to stop 
it?’’ queried Mrs. Mole, in a regener- 
ating frame of mind. 
there could.” 

** Stop it? ” Miss De Peyster shrilled. 


“Stop an avalanche! 


“T really wish 


Why, he goes 
with her everywhere, — driving, hunt- 
ing, polo; and not satisfied with that, 
they take quiet walks together in the 
twilight. Then they are on the Cliff, 
Sundays. He never goes to church with 
her, I notice, but he spends a great deal 
of time at the house, and is constantly 
there at dinner while Mr. Deering is in 
New York. I 
have 
dren’s 
find in 


should think she would 
some consideration for her chil- 


What 


man, either! 


sakes, at least. she can 


the Really and 
truly, I think sometimes people ought 
just to be exiled!” 

An instant’s silence intervened after 
this outburst ; and Mrs. Richards 
said sweetly, “ My dear, you should n’t 
the steel. It’s injurious, very.” 
She. referred merely to the fact that 


then 
use 


Miss De Peyster, in her preoccupied 
excitement, was rather fiercely prodding 
one of her finger-nails with the smooth 
end of a flat steel file. 

They had now reached the powdering 
and polishing stage of their work, and 
the remarks interchanged gradually took 
on a more suave and dignified character. 
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The reflections which had been made 
upon Mary Deering were not, however, 
confined to the self-improving coterie 
whose confidences we have allowed our- 
selves to Oliphant had 
here and there come upon the traces of 
similar ones, which, 
observation, had 
sively. 


summarize. 
aided by his own 
disturbed him exces- 
He noticed the increasing im- 
also 
that Roger now came on to Newport 


prudence of his cousin’s conduct ; 


less frequently than before, and that 
when he did come there was a queer 
kind of restraint on his part towards his 
wife. The ruddy-faced, 
broker’s former air of 
perceptibly subdued. 


short-haired 
confidence was 
To Oliphant the 
change was pathetic, and he had re- 
solved to speak to his cousin seriously. 
He fancied that he understood the case. 
Mary Deering had simply had her head 
turned by the frivolities of the place, 
and had been led into making an idol of 
this Anglicized nonentity, who to her 
mind represented the most important 
Nevertheless, the idol 
or fetich was a man, and she ought not 


local tendency. 


to carry her admiration too far. 

Obeying his advisory impulse, he be- 
took himself to her house, on the second 
day after the concert; but Mary was 
not at home. He decided to wait; and 
in a moment or two, seeing the door 
into the dining-room half open and some 
one apparently seated at the table there, 
he moved to the threshold, half believ- 
ing that it was Atlee. With a rush of 
sudden anger, he determined to upbraid 
the dandy, and so stepped forward vig- 
orously. But, to his astonishment, he 
beheld only little Clarence in a chair by 
the table. 

The boy had a glass of claret and 
water before him, and was smoking a 
cigarette. 

“ What does this mean?” cried Oli- 
phant. “ Are you crazy, Clarence ?” 

“I’m trying to soothe my nerves,” 
the child answered, looking up wea- 


rily at him. Oliphant was horrified at 
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the premature age in his unformed lit- 
tle countenance. He stood speechless. 
“Tt’s just what papa does now,” Clar- 
ence continued, calmly, “ whenever he 
comes I don’t know what the 
matter is, but” — At this point he slid 
from his chair, and rapidly made his way 
towards Oliphant. “Oh, cousin Oli- 
phant, papa does n’t seem a bit happy! 
Last time he came here, he took me out 
on the piazza, and mamma and Mr. 
Atlee were talking all the time, inside 


here. 


here, and papa said to me, he asked me, 
— wasn’t it queer ? — if I did n’t want 
to go away with him back to New York, 
or way out West somewhere; and I 
said I didn’t, unless mamma and all of 
us were going. And then he said, 
‘Um,’ like that,” — Clarence pursed his 
lips up severely, — “and he said he 
did n’t think there was any room for us 
here, he did. Now what did he mean, 
cousin Oliphant ? ” 

His cousin took him by the hand and 
led him away into the other room, sick- 
ened and aghast by the dreary, uncon- 
scious revelation; but just as he was 
reply, 
Mary Deering appeared from the hall. 

She dismissed Clarence with 


making a suitably superficial 


harsh 
peremptoriness, to his nurse, and re- 
turned to Oliphant, looking, as he con- 
ceived, rather distraught and ill at ease. 
It was late; the dusk was beginning to 
throw its soft folds of crape around the 
trees and the house, casting deeper 
Oli- 
phant thought Mrs. Deering must have 


shadows into the small interior. 


a prescient sense of his object in calling 
Ah, how sadly unlike that 


upon her. 
bright, playfully mischievous face with 
which she met him when he first dropped 
down in Newport was the mobile, anx- 
ious one that he saw opposite to him 
now ! 

A crisis impended. He opened his 
attack weakly with some general in- 
quiries about Roger. 

Suddenly they heard steps ascending 
to the piazza. There was an impetuous 
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knock at the door. Again Oliphant 
thought of Atlee, and became so excited 
that he braced himself for a personal en- 
counter. Mary Deering, overwrought 
and expectant of some painful scene, 
uttered a low cry. But, as they rose 
to meet the new-comer, their suspense 
relaxed ; for it was Stillman Ware whom 
they descried in the increasing gloom. 

“Is my sister here?” he inquired at 
once. 

They both answered, “ No.” 

“T meant,” said Stillman, in a shaky 
and unnerved sort of way, “is Mr. Oli- 
phant here? Ah, yes, that is Mr. Oli- 
phant. I have just been to Mrs. Gif- 
ford’s to look for my sister; and she 
isn’t there. We Do 
you know anything about young Craig’s 
movements ? ” 

“ Nothing,” returned Oliphant, “ ex- 
cept that he told me he should be 
of town this afternoon.” 


can’t find her. 


out 


“Then,” cried Stillman, clapping one 
hand to his distracted little bald fore- 
head, “they have gone together! My 


God, Oliphant, she has run away with 


him!” 


XIV. 


THE FLIGHT OF A METEOR. 

No one could tell how the elopement 
had come about, but every one was volu- 
ble in relating that the event had really 
taken place, and there were many wild 
rumors and surmises added to the fact. 
It was said that several persons had sus- 
pected that something of the kind was 
about to happen; there was also a story 
of a clandestine meeting effected by the 
two young people near the Forty Steps, 
the night after the concert. A servant 
had seen a woman’s white figure in the 
grassy street there, which was presently 
joined by a dark, shadowy man, and both 
had disappeared over the edge of the 
Cliff, so that the servant had thought 
them to be ghosts, and kept silence, 
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through fear. The world 
was excitedly scandalized; poor little 


fashionable 


Stillman continued in great agitation ; 
Mrs. Ware took it upon herself to be 
“ prostrated,” and her course in so do- 
ing was 
friends. 


generally approved by her 
A search was begun for the 
fugitives, and Stillman even engaged 
detective assistance. 

But, whatever else might be in doubt, 
it was soon made clear that Octavia and 
Oliphant received a large share of blame 
for the occurrence. The circumstance 
of the two runaways having dined at 
and wid- 
ower, a few days before, came to light, 


High Lawn with the widow 


and was construed as a proof of conni- 
vance. It was that, 
on the previous Sunday, Octavia and 
Oliphant had strolled on the Cliff Walk 
with Justin, and that, by turning often, 
they kept 


also remembered 


meeting Vivian, who was 
likewise sauntering in the throng there 
with Count Fitz-Stuart. 

In reality our friends knew nothing 


I but 


about the scheme; the false con- 
struction placed upon them was strength- 


Oliphant’s 


ened by receiving 


very 
promptly a message from Craig, dated 
at Tiverton, and saying that Vivian and 
he, having been quietly married, had 
taken lodging for a short time in that 
modest and drowsy watering - place, 
which gazes so meekly from the mainland 
towards the prouder shores of Aquid- 
neck Island. The reason for their pre- 
cipitancy was that the count, becoming 
urgent, and being sustained by Mrs. 
Chauncey Ware and Stillman, had in- 
sisted upon an ultimate decision as to 
his suit, and Vivian had been driven to 
an unexpected mode of settling the ques- 
tion. 

Oliphant hastened by the first train 
to Tiverton ; and finding that Justin had 
no capital beyond two or three hundred 
dollars, a large part of which he had 
received for his services in the Sweetser 
concert, he made the heartiest offers of 
assistance. ‘“ You know,” he said, “I 
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was going to send you to Germany. I 
meant to hand you, as a first installment, 
a thousand dollars. Why not take it 
now?” 

“ Because I’m not going to Germany 
just yet,” said Justin, with buoyant 
good fellowship and enviable serenity. 
“JT shall go on with my work at Trin- 
ity and find people to take piano les- 
sons.” 

“‘ But if you need me you will let me 
know ?” queried Oliphant almost plain- 
tively, pleading with the portentous self- 
reliance of ‘* Miss 
Vivian, — Mrs. Craig, I mean, — I rely 
upon you to see to this;” 
pealed to her. 


the new husband. 
and he ap- 


Vivian was dressed in white, as usual. 
Her costume was an expensive work 
of artifice, imported from Paris, and by 
a rare purity of outline, with a drap- 
ing of folds from one shoulder across 
the waist, produced a semi-statuesque 
Greek effect, which gained an amusing 
piquancy from its utter inappropriate- 
ness to Vivian’s quick, whimsical, and 
wholly modern attitudes and gestures. 
The three were standing on a plot of 
grass in front of the absurdly stunted 
and riotously ugly French-roofed cot- 
tage where the lovers had ensconced 
Vivian gave a little half 
jump, which disarranged her classic folds, 
and said, “ You are a dear good fellow, 
Mr. Oliphant ; and we appreciate you. 
But I’m sure my husband can make his 
own way. Can’t you, Justin?” 

She placed one hand for an instant 
on Justin’s arm, in token of dependence 


themselves. 


and of possession, but quickly took it 
away again. Then she fronted towards 
Oliphant, with a shining happiness in 
her eyes, the like of which he had never 
seen. 

He had come to play the part of a 
venerable benefactor, bestowing some- 
thing of practical value on these chil- 
dren. He went away as the recipient 
of an inspiration from that spectacle of 
ideal love which made him poor by con- 
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trast, and reproached him with his pov- 
erty. 

Intending to go and describe his visit 
to Octavia (to whom he had already 
sent a note saying that he had heard 
from the truants), he was prevented 
from doing so, on his return, by an oc- 
currence so extraordinary as to merit 
recital. 


Transcontinental Telegraph stock, un- 
der the impulse imparted to it through 
the private wire from Thorburn’s villa, 
had been executing some interesting but 


First it fell 
off a very little in price; then it began 
to rise 


not unnatural manoeuvres. 


; and as it ascended there were 
many purchases made on the strength 
of a rumor that Thorburn had 
work in 


, + 
gone to 


the 
The buyers were very 


earnest to “peg” stock 
quite up to par. 
confident ; they wore a joyous look, as 
of men at last released from all harass- 
ing doubts, and kindly presented with a 
free pass to fortune. No one could ex- 
plain precisely why the thing was so 
certain, but few thought of questioning. 
It was one of those grand spontaneous 
movements of the human mind which, 
in Wall Street, teach us that faith in 
and the still 
survives, notwithstanding the churches 
may Suddenly, 
however, Transcontinental began to go 


the unseen unknowable 


bemoan its decline. 


down again. It dropped below the point 
from which it had started, and kept on 
sinking, by eighths and quarters, from 
one figure to another, with ominous reg- 
ularity. Did this the sublime 
confidence of the multitude? Not at 
all. A few timid souls here and there 
shrank affrighted, and parted with their 


shake 


holdings ; but there were plenty of peo- 
ple who had bought at the highest 
prices, and now not only kept increasing 
their margins, but also invested in more 
shares. 

Their courage was apparently justified 
when the stock began to rally and went 
up several points in a few days. Many 
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and cleared handsome 
Those, 


now sold out 
amounts. however, who 


anxious to “get in” 


were 
and go on with 
the flood-tide were more numerous; and 
Thorburn accommodated them with a 
good deal of stock which he had ac- 
quired at a lower price. At last, after 
one or two more of these ups and downs, 
and when Thorburn had sold a sufficient 
quantity “short,” Transcontinental took 
its final plunge. It had been like a kite 
gleefully watched by 
school-boys, as it rose or fell with the 
wind; but the pulling of the string had 


sailing aloft and 


brought it to such a point that, with- 
out warning, the kite came tilting over 
on its head, and made straight for the 
ground. 

Perry ran to his father for advice. 
That heroic old gentleman told him that 
without pluck and endurance he never 
He point- 
ed out some of the reasons why Trans- 
could 
great length of time at the bottom of 
the heap. 


would make an * operator.” 


continental never remain for a 


“ Still,” he said, “ Z can’t advise you. 
You must decide everything for your- 
self, and make up your mind wheth- 
er you are carrying too much load or 
not.” 

Reassured, Perry held on, and many 
of his friends and their acquaintance, 
knowing this, did likewise. Some actu- 
ally continued to buy in afresh. Pres- 
ently, however, he and they awoke to 
the fact that they were in a financial 
Bay of Fundy, where the ebb of the 
tide was abnormal and altogether be- 
yond their calculations. The sinking 
Old Thorburn 
professed to be unable to account for it, 


went on immitigably. 

and seemed perplexed. Then Perry, 
who had assumed altogether too large a 
risk, and was already severely depleted 
by his margins, decided to take care of 
himself. He got rid of nearly all his 
Transcontinental at an enormous sacri- 
fice, paid in full for a couple of hundred 
shares which he retained, and found 
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that his losses amounted to nearly fifty 
thousand dollars. 

“ Now, sir,” he said to his father, 
with pardonable indignation in his tone, 
“I’ve acted without consulting you,” 
and he explained his situation, omitting 
to speak of the shares he had kept ; “ but 
I should like to know what you meant 
by getting me into this trap. I consider 
that I’ve been treated outrageously !” 

Old Thorburn displayed no anger. 
On the contrary, he leaned back in his 
chair, beneath the spider-web design 
of his alcove, and laughed slyly, then 
broadly ; finishing up with a second sly 
chuckle. “ Why, my dear boy,” said 
he, in his heavy, spongy voice, “ what 
are you talking about? Can’t you see 
the point ?” 

“The point, eh? Is it a joke?” 

“ Of course it is, — for you and me. 
Some of the outsiders, I suppose, think 


Ss pretty serious. 


it I just wanted to 
show you how to do things.” 


“ Well, you’ve shown me how to lose 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

Old Thorburn into a roar of 
laughter. “ And 
now that you know how, don’t you do it 
again. 


broke 
“ Exactly!” he cried. 
That ’s my advice, Perry. By 
George, this is the neatest piece of tac- 
tics I ever 

“You 
your own son?” Perry inquired, with 
intense disgust. 


carried through ! ” 


call it neat, then, to swindle 


“¢ Swindle’ is your word, not mine,” 
returned his father. “ Call it what you 
like. J call it keeping my own counsel. 
I’ve taught you not to trust anybody in 
Thorburn’s 
manner conveyed a sort of virtuous sur- 
prise at himself that he could not be 
trusted. ‘ And at the same time, I’ve 
used you to good purpose in making the 
mob do just what I wanted. Damn it, 
Perry,” — the old gentleman was begin- 
ning to exhibit heat, — “I should think 
you would have some kind of appreci- 
ation, instead of growling like a hurt 
child.” 


business, — not even me.” 
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Perry’s expression was far from con- 
veying respect. ‘ Perhaps I have some 
kind of appreciation,” he said, curtly. 
** And now I suppose you’re going to 
work to drive the stock up, after buy- 
ing all you wanted from me and from 
the rest at a ruinous rate.” 

“ We shall see,” answered the elder 
man, crafty glee reappearing in his eyes. 
*‘ I don’t like to tell you anything about 
it, because you see—ha, ha!— you 
might not believe me.” 

At this climax, his merriment entirely 
overcame him, and Perry scornfully left 
him to enjoy it by himself. The only 
satisfaction he had was in the thought 
of the shares he owned, which would 
receive the benefit of his father’s next 
move, and probably bring him back in 
the long run a third of what he had lost. 
Yet even this prospect gave him a cer- 
tain horror of himself, because it re- 
minded him that he was acting on the 
same instinct of deceit which struck him 
as so hideous in his father. 

Thorburn senior proceeded to encour- 
age the market, for the purpose of real- 
izing the immense profits which formed 
the object of all his strategy ; but his 
victims were, for the most part, too 
much crippled to take the field again 
and share in the benefit of the gradual 
rise which presently began. Many of 
them, indeed, were wrecked for life by 
the terrible throw their invisible antag- 
onist had given them. 

Raish Porter was a heavy sufferer ; 
and, besides being greatly out of pocket, 
he had to endure the disappointment of 
learning that Perry, owing to the absorp- 
tion of half his private property in the 
recent “deal,” would be unable to take 
at present the block of Orbicular stock 
which had been promised him. It was 
a painful crisis for Raish ; but he did 
not lose his nerve. His quiet, searching 
eye remained imperturbable as ever ; 
his bluff, self-confident demeanor under- 
went no change ; and perhaps he would 
have found a way out of his dilemma, 
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had it not been for sundry other unlucky 
accidents. 

Mr. Hobart had become dissatisfied 
with the slow progress of the Orbicular 
Company, from which as yet he could 
get no return on his investment; and, 
what was more serious, he began to 
evince suspiciousness regarding the value 
of the company’s patents. Raish sug- 
gested that he should ask Judge Malachi 
Hixon to confer with his (Raish’s) law- 
yer, Strange, and investigate the subject 
anew. Raish was fond of extolling the 
judge’s incorruptibility, but this was 
chiefly with a feeling that it might some 
time be peculiarly useful to have Hixon 
considered unimpeachable ; privately, he 
believed that he could insinuate his own 
prepared statements into that gentle- 
man’s mind, and induce him to ratify 
them. 

Accordingly it was settled that Strange 
should call upon the judge, at the Ocean 
House. He did so, and was courteously 
received by the learned Malachi, who 
was grappling at the moment with an 
especially huge and black cigar, the 
pressure of his lips upon which greatly 
increased the usual complexity of wrin- 
kles in his face. 

“So you think this is a good thing, 
Mr. Strange?” he asked. 

“Oh, excelsior,” said Strange, casual- 
ly as it were, and softly. He was a 
small, dexterous, accommodating man, 
with a conical head, which looked as 
if it would make a great effort to 
pass through almost any required knot- 
hole. 

“ Have you got any papers with you 
— schedules, lists of the patents, and so 
forth?” 

“ Why, certainly ; any amount,” Mr. 
Strange replied, apparently eager to 
empty the contents of his satchel. But, 
after bustling at it, he paused, and 
launched into a general disquisition. 
He told of the marvelous growth of the 
corporation, and named some of the sub- 
stantial men who held its stock ; and he 
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was very ingenuous and pleasing and en- 
thusiastic, altogether. 

Judge Hixon, nevertheless, continued 
to mention the papers. Strange showed 
him one or two, and then, after feeling 
around a little, came to his point. “I’ve 
told you enough ina general way,” he 
said, “to satisfy you of the excellence 
of the concern and its prospects. We 
should like very much to have you for 
a stockholder, judge, — very much, in- 
deed. Now, anything you can do in 
the way of satisfying Mr. Hobart, or 
any one else who should fall into sim- 
ilar confusion about the details of the 
affair, will be of as much service to my 
client, of course, as to Mr. Hobart. Mr. 
Porter can let you have five thousand 
dollars’ worth of the stock, just as well 
as not, and— and you need n’t pay for 
it until convenient.” 

Mr. Strange was bland, but slightly 
nervous: his conical head looked as if 
it were preparing to dodge. Judge Mal- 
achi Hixon straightened up in his chair, 
and removed his right leg from its rest- 
ing-place on the knee of the left. He 
gazed steadily at Mr. Strange, who has- 
tily noted the judge’s resemblance to a 
harassed and dejected specimen of the 
American eagle, and was in suspense as 
to which of the attributes of that typ- 
ical bird the judge was about to offer, — 
the arrows or the olive-branch. 

“Tt is a very liberal proposition,” 
said Judge Hixon siowly. “I have n’t 
got any too much money laid up, and 
this may prove profitable. 
bring the stock with you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Strange, diving into 
his bag with the greatest alacrity. 

“ Never mind it now,” resumed the 
judge, genially, taking the cigar out of 
of his mouth and letting the wrinkles 
ameliorate themselves. 


Did you 


Then he placed 
it between his teeth once more, and the 
wrinkles all came back. “ You can wait 
till I send forit,” he explained. “ Mean- 
while, leave me any papers you like, 
and I will look them over.” 
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“With the greatest pleasure,” said 
Strange, and left a few. 

He reported his to Raish. 
The game had always worked well be- 


success 


fore, and they had no reason to suppose 
that it But 
Malachi Hixon immediately set to work 
He started 
the district attorney in New York upon 


would not do so now. 


investigating in earnest. 
the case, and rapidly pumped into his 
own mental reservoir whatever knowl- 
edge Hobart had of the company’s trans- 
actions. By means of brief research 
and some detective work, it was found 
that the enterprise had been built up 
from small beginnings by advertising 


> 


in metropolitan journals, then copying 
these advertisements with laudatory no- 
tices in rural papers throughout sey- 
eral States, and by sustaining a showy 


office upon the receipts which rapidly 
flowed in. Apparently, all the money ob- 
tained was spent in clerk-hire and more 
Then had flown 
for higher game ; and, through his busi- 


advertising. Porter 
ness and social connections, had induced 
a number of capitalists to put in con- 


siderable sums. The district attorney 
was surprised at some of the names 
Strange had given him, but his inquiry 
Little by little, 


he ascertained that these men were con- 


corroborated the list. 
h 


vinced that the Orbicular Manufacturing 
did 
against its promoter, for 


Company was fraudulent, but not 
dare to appear 
fear of injuring their own credit with 
the 


reveal their want of judgment in 


banks ; since a prosecution must 
mak- 
ing such an investment. Fortunately 
Hobart, being a man of irritable leisure, 
and vindictive as well, was not re- 
strained by any such scruples. 

It was important. however, to obtain 
further evidence of imposture by prov- 
ing the unauthorized character of some 
of the manufactures contemplated by 
Raish. Unexpectedly, this came to hand, 
through the labors of the detective. <A 
workman employed in another machine- 


works was brought to confess that he 
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had traced the patterns of appliances 
made by his employers, and had fur- 
nished them to Raish, who in turn had 
had drawings made from them, with 
which he shrewdly dazzled the minds of 
successive investors. 


On the evening of Oliphant’s return 
from Tiverton, after he had dined com- 
fortably at the Queen Anne cottage with 
Raish, the latter noticed that his guest 
was thoughtful and looked despondent. 
The truth is, Eugene was overburdened 
with anxiety for the results of Justin’s 
rash proceeding, with worry about Mary 
Deering, and with his own problem in 
connection with Octavia. 

“Do you ever feel gloomy?” Raish 
asked him, blowing out a cloud of smoke 


oO 


which thinly veiled the cheery twinkle 
of his eyes. 

“Yes, I do,” answered Oliphant sol- 
emnly. 

* Well, don’t!” Raish affirmed, with 
hearty satisfaction. “It doesn’t 


I’ve seen a good many vicissitudes, and 


pay. 


I’ve been through more than one Sat- 
urday night when I didn’t have a red 
cent in my, pocket, and didn’t know 
where my Sunday’s dinner was coming 
from. But I’ve always smoked the best 
cigars and drank the very best wines, 
and I never have felt gloomy.” 

There was such a superabundance of 
ease and buoyancy in Raish’s tone that 
Oliphant began to feel decidediy better. 

Ten minutes later, some one rang at 
the door. James returned to the parlor 
and announced a strange gentleman, on 
“ Well, let ’s see him,” said 
Raish, good-humoredly. “I 


business. 
have n’t 
any appointment at this hour, but show 
him right in, James.” 

The visitor proved to be a sergeant 
of police, in plain clothes, with requi- 
the 
Rhode Island and a warrant for Raish’s 


sition papers from Governor of 
arrest on a charge of obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 


“ Never heard anything so ridiculous 
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in my life!” exclaimed Raish, cordially. 
“How do you explain it, sergeant ? 
Who’s the complainant ? 
have a cigar ?” 


By the way, 


“Thank you, sir,” said the sergeant, 
accepting the favor. ‘The complaint 
was entered by Mr. Hobart. You know 
him, I suppose.” 

“JT have an idea that I do,” Raish 
responded. “ But I never was 
that the Hobart I know could be so 
silly and suicidal as to do this. Sit 
down, and let ’s see if we can’t straighten 
the thing out, somehow.” 


aware 


After a brief colloquy, Raish per- 
ceived that there was no escape: he 
was given a letter from Hobart, inform- 
ing him of the workman’s confession. 
Nevertheless, he maintained his jaunti- 
ness, and proposed to the sergeant that 
he be allowed to remain in the house 
over night, and proceed to New York in 
the morning. 

This the sergeant at first refused: he 
had two other officers waiting outside, 
and said it was impossible to keep them 
up all night. But 
their being asked in. 


Raish insisted on 

“ We'll give ’em 
some supper, at any rate,” he declared, 
with as much welcome as if they had 
been the most desired of companions. 
“ Better stay over, sergeant,” he con- 
tinued, invitingly. “Ill give you alla 
fine sail on my yacht to Wickford, first 
thing in the morning, and we can take 
any train Providence. 


you like from 


It’s nothing but a dyspeptic whim of 
old Hobart’s,” he added to Oliphant : 
“YT don’t see why I should be so incon- 
venienced by it.” 


The officer was really charmed by 
Raish’s ease and hospitality, and at 
length fell in with the plan. His pris- 
oner then applied himself to packing a 
valise, and setting his affairs in order as 
well as he could, though he was not al- 
lowed to handle a single object without 
close surveillance, nor to be for a mo- 
ment out of sight. About one o'clock, 
Raish asked permission to walk up and 
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down the open piazza at one side of the 
house, with Oliphant. This was granted, 
but the sergeant took a chair 
and remained on guard. 


out, too, 


and fro 
with his friend, talking in his custom- 
ary entertaining way. All at once, Oli- 


Raish tramped leisurely to 


phant was startled out of the mood of a 
quiet listener by seeing Raish put his 
fingers into his vest-pocket and then 
suddenly raise his arm, carrying a small 
object to his lips. 

Without having time to reflect, Oli- 
phant instinctively struck down the arm 
and clutched Raish’s hand. There was 
a small phial in it, which Raish at- 
tempted to throw away ; but his friend 
was too quick for him, and seized it. 
The sergeant came promptly to their 
side, and pinioned the brilliant financier. 

“ Yes, it’s poison,” Raish confessed in 
a species of gasp, answering Oliphant’s 
look of amazement and reproach. ‘ Cy- 
In two minutes I 
should have been a dead man. Oh, yes, 
it’s all up, Oliphant, my boy. ‘Too 
bad, too bad!” He lifted his forehead, 
and, gazed at the sky for an instant. 
“ You remember what I said this even- 
ing about the best cigars?” he 


anide of potassium. 


went 
“ Well, there 
they are: all those stars! 


on, smiling sarcastically. 
Those are 
the smouldering stumps, it strikes me.” 
He groaned slightly. “ Ah,” he cried, 
I ought to 
have been like the gamblers over there, 


“JT was too respectable ! 


who are plying their game at this mo- 
ment, and are left in peace; or else like 
old Thorburn, who cleaned me out, and 
prevented me from warding off this ac- 
cident. Ill tell you what I’m remind- 
ed of: that fellow who was porter (see 
the pun?) on a drawing-room car, and 
By 
his painstaking diligence in bigamy he 


had a wife at each end of the line. 


attained to the ripe honors of a term in 
the penitentiary ; but the only thing he 
regretted was that he could n’t divide 
his term, as he had all his other posses- 
sions, between the two wives! I would 
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be willing to make that sacrifice myself, 
for Thorburn and the other gamblers.” 

Something of his wonted hilarity re- 
turned to as he finished. “I’m 
more sorry than I can tell you, for all 
this,” said Oliphant. “Is there 
thing I can do for you, Porter ?” 


him 
any- 
The 


sergeant here explained that he felt 
obliged to 


“ Nothing whatever, my boy.” 


put handcuffs upon his pris- 
Hq } 


and Raish, having submitted to 
ope ration, talked 


oner, 
that 


barrassment. 


on without em- 
“T only want you,” he 
said, **to recognize the 
what I have said 


correctness of 
to you about the hol- 
lowness and humbug of society here. 
I’m a humbug, and therefore I was able 


to perceive it all. I don’t speak from 
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envy: what good would that do me 
now? No, I merely notice that Iam a 
straw on the current, or a falling cigar- 
stump in the sky, that shows what may 
happen as soon as a general combustion 
begins.” 

When the first chill and distant gray 
light of morning came, Oliphant accom- 
panied his quondam host and the police 
officers to the wharves, whence they 
were rowed out to the Amaranth. He 
watched her getting under sail, and 
waited until the pretty 
well out in the harbor. Far above her, 
one star glimmered wearily in the pale, 
whitish-blue of the sky; bu 


schooner was 


that, too, 
faded while the yacht was growing 
smaller, and disappeared. 


George Parsons Lathrop. 
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TureEE feet of snow, the thermome- 
ter at zero, bitter March winds, and re- 
membrances of the slow coming of the 
New England spring. To sit in the sun 
and be idle seemed best of all things, so 
we went to Bermuda. 

The road to Paradise is rough and 
thorny. Beautiful Bermuda sits upon 
her coral reefs, guarded by waters that 
are not to be lightly ventured. Cross- 
ing the Gulf Stream diagonally is not 
conducive to ease of mind or body. 
Given the passage of the English Chan- 
nel intensified stretched out over 
four days instead of four hours, and you 
have the voyage from New York to Ber- 
muda. The less said about it the better. 

But beyond Purgatory lies Paradise. 
We left New York on a Thursday in 
March. On Sunday morning (Easter 
Sunday of 1883), those of us who were 


and 


on deck saw a wonderful transformation 
scene, as the Orinoco passed from the 
dark and turbulent billows of the At- 
lantic into the clear blue waters of the 


DAYS. 


land-locked harbor of Bermuda. There 
was no gradual blending of color. On 
one side of a sharply defined line was 
the dull black of molten lead; on the 
other the bright azure of the June heav- 
ens. One by one the white and hag- 
How 
they mocked at the delusion of pleasure 
travel How they protested 
that the dry land would be good enough 
for them, after this! Yet in three days’ 
time these same passengers were char- 


tering whale-boats, sail-boats, 


gard passengers crept on deck. 


at sea! 


yachts, 
steam-tugs, anything that would take 
them far out among the reefs, where 
So bles- 
sedly evanescent is the memory of sea- 
sickness ! 

The a cluster of isl- 
ands, lying in the form of a fishhook, or 
a shepherd’s crook. It is claimed that 
there are three hundred and sixty-five 
of them, one for each day in the year. 
But in this count, if count it is, are in- 
cluded many so minute that a 


the ocean swell was heavies. 


3ermudas are 


single 


° 
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tree would shade their whole circumfer- 
ence. The five largest are St. David’s, 
St. George’s, the Main Island, or the 
Continent, as it is occasionally called, 
and Ireland’s Island. St. 
George’s lies at the upper end of the 
crook; Ireland’s at the extreme point. 
Nature seems to have taken great care 
of this precious bit of her handiwork. 
So perfectly is it guarded by its outly- 
ing coral reefs that there is but a sin- 
gle channel by which large vessels can 
enter the 
shore, at 


Somerset, 


harbor. Fifteen miles from 
the extreme northern limit 
of the reefs, rises a picturesque group 
called the North Rocks, — the high- 
est pinnacles of a submerged Bermuda. 
But though according to the chronicles 
they may be seen, they seldom are, and 
the first land sighted by the New York 
steamer is the northeast coast of St. 
George’s Island. By night, the “xed 
white light on St. David’s Head alone 
gives evidence that land is near. The 
tortuous though well-buoyed channel can 
be entered only by daylight. 

Out comes the negro pilot, and 
scrambles up on deck. We round St. 
George’s, and follow the northern coast 
line at a respectful distance till we 
reach Point Ireland and her majesty’s 
dockyard, and come to anchor in Grassy 
Bay. It is barely noon, but we find 
to our chagrin that the tide is out, and 
we must lie here till night and wait 
for it. Presently appears the little 
steam-tug, the Moondyne (or Mo-on- 
dy-ne,— meaning the messenger, — if 
you choose to appear wiser than other 
folks), which sooner or later becomes 
so pleasantly known to all Bermudian 
visitors, and demands the mail. It is 
but a five-mile run into Hamilton har- 
bor, and most of the passengers avail 
themselves of this opportunity to leave 
the steamer; but the Moondyne, crowd- 
ed from stem to stern, looks half under 

yater, and the descent by the swaying 
stairs is not enticing to heads and feet 
that are still unsteady. 
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It is dark when we reach the dock 
at Hamilton, —a dark, rainy, moonless 
night. How 
planks, and make ready for our disem- 
barkation! H 
look for quarters. 


long it takes to lay the 
hurries on shore to 
at the 
hotels for love or money, but pleasant 
lodgings “ out,” with board at the Ham- 
ilton. 


No rooms 


A carriage waits, and a not long 
drive through the soft, damp, odorous 
darkness brings us to our temporary 
home. 

By a flight of winding stairs we reach 
a covered balcony, over which a tropi- 
cal vine wanders at will. Double glass 
doors lead into a large, square cham- 
ber, with walls of snow and floor of 
cedar, out of which open two good-sized 
bedrooms. ‘The furniture is quaint and 
old-fashioned, and there are brass bed- 
steads with lace draperies wonderful to 
behold. 

We crept into blessed beds that would 
not roll, with a queer but delightful 
sense of isolation akin to that one feels 
at night on the highest peak of some 
lonely mountain. What was Bermuda 
but a speck, a dot upon the map! Sure- 
ly the wind that was stirring the cedars 
would blow us off this atom in the illim- 
itable waste of waters. 
nevertheless. 

Two or three low, sweet bugle notes, 
that I afterwards discovered to be the 
morning call of the baker’s boy, and 
a burst of jubilant bird-song awakened 
me. It took but a moment to throw 
open the window. What a contrast to 
icy mountains and valleys of drifted 
snow! Before me were large pride-of- 
India trees, laden with their long, pen- 
dulous racemes of pale lavender, each 
separate blossom having a drop of ma- 
roon at its heart. 


Sut we slept, 


Clumps of oleanders, 
just blushing into bloom, rose to the 
right and the left. Beneath me were 
glowing beds of geraniums, callas, roses, 
Easter lilies, and the many-hued coleus. 
Scarlet blossoms burned against the 
dark green of the pomegranate leaves. 
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the tall shaft of 


spreadin 
t 


; “he re 
palm 


palmetto, or the slender 


rose 


a stately 
; there the g tans of the 
spires of the 
bamboo. As far 


could reach w: 


swaying as the eye 
is one stretch of unbroken 
bloom and verdure. 
Surely there are 
all this greenery ; 
elittering in the 

zli 


But stop a minute! 
patches of snow set in 
snow-covered roofs 
sun, and daz- 
brilliancy. It 


> morning 


athe ave with: her 
Ing Line eye vith tuner 
took more than a glance to apenas that 


the snow was tia the white coral rock, 


of which more anon. 

It seemed a cruel waste of time to 
go to breakfast, but there was no help 
for it. As we pi 


pride-of-Indias to the winding Serpen- 


ussed from beneath our 


tine, a very gpnciha cirl, neatly, even 


a little 
basket lined with scarlet, tripped up to 


daintily, dressed, and carrying 


us, and with a graceful 


apology for de- 


taining us, in ys as well chosen as 


those of y la dy, begged the privilege 
rhe pre 
was dark, — as dark as 
Ve said 


facedly, no 


of ae our was] tty face 


a bronze 


that of 
Yes, 


yt, and 


Venus. \ quite shame- 


doul went our way, 


land this 
melodious bugle notes 


wondering what manner of 


might be, where 


announce the advent of the baker, and 
your washerwoman has the speech and 
carriage of a duchess. 

Kin and thoughtful courtesy is the 
rule in Bermuda. <A handful of Jo- 
quottes were laid beside my plate that 
mor! 


ling with the remark that they were 


nearly out of season, and this: might 
be my only opportunity to taste them. 
The loqt a yellow 
plum; bitter and astringent if plucked 


too but 


iotte is somewhat like 


soon, juicy and most delicious 
when fully 

That 
for the 


school. 


ripe. 
Easter Monday was a great day 


boys of Pembroke grammar 


There were to be athletic sports 


at Tucker’s Field, and the victors were 
to receive from the fair 
hands of no less a personage than the 
Princess Louise. 


their prizes 


Such an opportunity 
to see Bermuda in gala-dress was not to 
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So to the Field we went, 
early, and taking a long drive 
to the Flatts on Harrington Sound on 
the way, in order to call at the quaint and 
beautiful home of the American consul. 
There we saw our first 


be despised. 
starting 


cocoa-nut palm, 
its feathery branches making a soft, rus- 
tling music as the wind swept through 
And here, too, in the basin of a 
fountain fed directly from the sea, were 


] 
i 


them. 


dozens of beautiful angel fish, so exqui- 
and with 
something so human in their mild, 
they seemed half un- 
Here, also, were the little striped 


These 


1 
seem to be 


site in their blue and gold, 
inno- 
cent faces, that 
canny. 
“ sergeant majors,” or pilot-fish. 
curious the 


wee creatures 


forerunners, or “ pilots,” of the mighty 


sharks, and, is said, 
them. Without vouching for the 
of this, I may 


sharks in these waters, 


alway S precede 
truth 
say that whenever we saw 
as we otten did, 
the pilot-fish invariably preceded them. 
All 
Bermuda was there, —a throng of well- 
dressed, handsome grown folks and pret- 
ty children. 


Tucker’s Field was a gay sight. 


Full one half were colors d 
people, and it is not too much to say 
he finest looking and finest 
mannered of the 
them. One of t 

gant men on the grounds was a tall and 
stately black, with a beautiful child i 

his arms and his pretty wife by his ae 


that some of t 


crowd were among 


he most noticeably ele- 


There were soldiers in gay coats, stream- 
yet 


greensward un- 


ers and banners flying in the soft 


not heated air, a close 
der our feet, a wall of cedars encircling 
us, the and 
glimpses of the blue sea in the distance. 
Against a background of cedar arose a 
white pavilion, over which floated the 
Jermudian flag ; and in front of it was 
a raised platform, covered with scarlet 
cloth, sacred to the 
suite. 


blue sky over our heads, 


and her 
Her royal highness had not ar- 
rived, but the boys were already at their 
work, running hurdle vaulting, 
and leaping. 

Presently there was a little commo- 


princess 


races, 
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Down sank 
the flag of Bermuda, and the princess’s 
own standard, gorgeous in scarlet and 


tion, a stir of expectancy. 


gold, rose in its stead, as an open car- 
the 
The princess, in a pretty and 


riage, with outriders, drove on to 
grounds. 
simple costume of purple silk, with a 
bonnet to match, —a little puffed affair, 
guiltless of flowers or feathers, — bowed 
to the right and to the left, her strong, 
sweet, womanly face lighting up as she 
received the greetings of the people. 
In Bermuda the Princess Louise won 
all hearts hy her gracious sweetness, her 
affability, and the cordial kindliness and 
simplicity with which she met all ad- 
vances. 

But to go back to the boys. They 
raced; they jumped; they ran “ three- 
legged races;” they rode obstinate 
though gayly caparisoned donkeys, amid 
cheers and laughter; they vaulted, the 
pole being raised higher and higher, until 
the princess put a stop to it, lest the 
brave lads should break their necks: 
and then, one by one, the blushing and 
victorious knights received their shining 
silver cups from the hands of her royal 
highness. The pretty pageant was over, 
and our first day in Bermuda as well. 

I have said that courtesy is the rule 
in Bermuda. Here is a proof of it. 
At one time during these performances, 
the crowd surged in front of me, so that 
I could see only a wall of backs and 
shoulders. A kindly-faced and sweet- 
voiced negro woman, perceiving this, 
touched my shoulder, saying, “ Take 
my place, lady. Youcannot see.” “ But,” 
I answered, “if I do, you will see noth- 
ing.” “Oh, that does not matter,” she 
said, with a bright smile. “The lady 
is a stranger, but I have seen the prin- 
cess a good many times.” 

Manners in the islands, if not hearts, 
are exceedingly friendly. Everybody, 
as a rule, salutes. No man, be he white 
or black, passes a lady without lifting 
his hat. Every child makes its grave 
little salutation. Negro women, with 
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baskets on their heads, give you a word 
or a smile, as they go by. Little boys 


gifts of 


and girls steal shyly up with 
flowers or fruit. Nobody is in a hurry, 
nobody seems to have anything to do; 
is well clad, and looks 
happy and contented. 


yet every one 


Perhaps there is poverty in Bermuda, 
but squalor and absolute want, if they 
exist, keep themselves strangely out of 
sight. The first thing, perhaps, that 
strikes the visitor, after the beauty of 
the water and the perfection of the flow- 
ers, is the appearance of ease and well- 
to-do comfort that pervades the islands. 
There is no rubbish, no dirt, no dust, 
no mud. Instead of the tumble-down 
shanties that deform and defile the rest 
of the world, here the humblest citizen 
not only dreams of marble halls, but 
actually dwells in them —or seems to, 
All the houses are built of the native 
snow-white stone; a coral formation 
that underlies every foot of soil. When 
first quarried, this stone is so soft that 
it can be cut with a knife. But it hard- 
ens on exposure to the air, and so dur- 
able is it that a house once builded is 
good for at least a hundred years. That 
it readily lends itself to architectural 
purposes is shown by the interior of 
Trinity Church, and by the handsome 
and massive gateways, with their arches 
and columns, that one meets at every 
turn. These, with the well-kept grounds, 
give an impression of affluence and ele- 
gance that is, perhaps, sometimes mis- 
leading. For we are told there are not 
many large incomes in Bermuda, and 
that the style of living in these beauti- 
ful and picturesque homes is very sim- 
ple and unostentatious. 

It is the very afternoon for a walk, 
the air being cool and bracing, though 
the sun is hot. It is the 3d of April, 
and the mercury at eight A. M. stood at 
62° in the shade. “Too cold to work 
out-of-doors,” explained a laborer whom 
our landlord had engaged to work in 


his garden; and forthwith he gathered 
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Think of 
that, ye Yankee farmers, who chop wood 


up his tools and departed. 
and “cut fodder ” with the thermometer 
at zero! 

Shall we go to the North Shore, tak- 
ing Pembroke church by the way ? You 
can massive 
stone rising above the trees yonder. 
The long white roof with the two tow- 
ers, nearly opposite, just beyond that 
stately royal palm, belongs to Wood- 
lands, one of the finest places here. Here 
the hard, smooth road leads us on be- 
tween long avenues of cedar-trees, and 
there between walls of coral rock thirty 
feet high 
stone wa 


see its square tower of 


We pause to rest on a low 


1] 


, Where the oleander hedges, 
just bursting into bloom, pink and white 
and vivid crimson, reach far above our 
heads and fill the air with fragrance. 
Deadly sweet? Poisonous? May be so, 
like many other charming things. But 
we ’Il risk it, with this strong sea-breeze 
blowing. 

We meet funny, sturdy little donkeys 
drawing loads preposterously large ; 
carts laden with crates of onions for the 
outgoing steamer; negro women bear- 
ing baskets and bundles on their tur- 
baned heads, — tall, erect, stately, often- 
times with strong, clearly cut features 
almost statuesque in their repose; chil- 
dren, white and black, just out of school, 
with their books and satchels. 
the 
Pembroke church is 


For a wonder, square-towered 
closed. But the 
gate is open, and we turn into the quiet 
churchyard, where so many generations 
lie buried. ‘To unaccustomed eyes the 
scene is a strange one, and the effect 
is most singular. The surface of the 
ground is almost hidden by gray, coffin- 
shaped tombs, like huge sarcophagi, 
solid and heavy as the eternal rocks of 
the island. As I understand it, the 
bodies are deposited, tier upon tier in 
many cases, in excavations, or tombs, 
cut in the underlying rock, and these 
strange structures are raised over them. 
But the impression one gets is that of 
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a multitude of great stone coffins, rest- 
ing on the ground. Very few of them 
For the most part, 
they are simply numbered, and the rec- 
ord of names and dates is kept in a 
parish book. 


bear any inscription. 


Of course there are exceptions, as in 
the case of Bishop Field, who lies un- 
der a polished slab of Peterhead gran- 
ite, suitably inscribed. But love cares 
for her dead, all the same. 


softly. 


Palms rustle 
Pride-of-India trees, oleanders, 
and pomegranates wave their boughs 
Lilies and 
callas and roses in rich profusion make 
the place lovely beyond description, 


and scatter their blossoms. 


while wreaths and crosses lie upon tombs 
At the head of 
grave —that of Governor Laffan, 
who died last year —is a great tub of 
English violets. 


that are gray with age. 
one 


At its foot a sago-palm 
stretches its broad arms as if in bene- 
diction. 

We go past the government house, 
Mount Langton, catching a glimpse 
of the avenue, where the bourganvi- 
lier, a tropical vine, covers a wall thir- 
ty-five feet high with a solid mass of 
crimson flowers. But special permission 
to enter must be had; so we can only 
take a surreptitious glance to-day, and 
are soon at the North Shore, looking 
straight out to sea. 

The nearest point of land is Cape 
Hatteras, six hundred and fifty miles 
The winds, free 
from all taint of earthly soil or sin, 
sweep over us with strength and heal- 
ing in every breath. 


away. strong ocean 


And the coloring! 
Far off on the horizon, the sky, 


azure overhead, softens to a 


Look ! 
pale rose- 
color. The line that meets it is a deep 
indigo blue, —a blue so intense that we 
can hardly Believe it is the sea. Thence, 
through infinite gradations, the color 
faints and fades, from indigo to dark 
sapphire, from sapphire to lapis-lazuli, 
from lapis-lazuli to the palest shade of 
the forget-me-not. It changes, even as 
we gaze, to deepest emerald, which 
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in turn fades to a tender apple-green, 
touched here and there with rose. It 
dies away in saffron and pale amber 
where it kisses the shore, with long 
reaches of purple where the coral reefs 
lie hidden. 

3ut as we scramble down upon the 
rocky shore, how the huge breakers 
foam and fret! They toss their proud 
heads, and dash themselves against the 
frowning cliffs with the noise of boom- 
ing thunder. We can scarcely hear our 
own voices, and will run from the spray 
and the tumult to a quieter spot farther 
on. Here we find some oddly shaped 
shells, and that strange creature called 
the Portuguese man-of-war. It looks 
like a pale bluish pearl, shining in the 
sea. But it is merely an elliptical 
bladder, and floats about, balanced by 
long, blue, hanging tentacles. Capture 
it with cane or parasol, if you can. But 
beware of touching it, for it exudes a 
subtle liquid that will sting you like a 
nettle. 

To-morrow, an’ you please, we will 
cross the island to the Sand Hills, on the 
South Shore; shortening the distance, 
if we choose, by taking the ferry across 
the harbor to Paget. The ferry is a 
row-boat, and Charon will take us over 
for a penny ha’penny apiece, with all 
the beauty and the soft sweet airs thrown 
in. Cheap enough, in all conscience! 
For here are softly undulating shores, 
green-clad hills, white cottages, each a 
pearl in a setting of emerald, the busy 
dock with its quaintly foreign aspect, 
the white-winged yachts flying hither 
and thither, the blue sky overhead, the 
Is it not worth the 
money ? Yonder lies a Norwegian ship, 
with her sailors climbing the shrouds 
like so many monkeys. 


bluer sea below. 


tound the near- 
est point comes a boat from H. M. ship 
Tenedos. ‘The Tenedos is lying at 
Grassy Bay, making herself fine to re- 
ceive the princess, and her jolly tars are 
in high spirits. When her royal highness 
sails, next week, what with the flying 
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banners and the gayly dressed crowd, 
the blue and white canopy with its flow- 
er-wreathed pillars, the broad scarlet- 
covered steps leading down to the water, 
the admiral’s cutter with its blue-jack- 
eted tars, the gold-laced admiral himself 
with his sword and his plumed hat and 
all the rest of the fuss and feathers, it 
will be for all the world like a scene 
from Pinafore. 

But this morning Jack is bent on 
getting rid of his money. He will man- 
age to leave half a year’s wages behind 
him in those queer, dark, uninviting lit- 
tle shops on Front Street. 
are 


For there 
more enticements hidden away in 
most incongruous nooks and corners than 
one would imagine. You step into a 
grocery, for instance, and find a fine 
display of amber jewelry. If you are 
in want of some choice cologne, do not 
fail to ask for it at the nearest shoe-shop. 
It is as likely to be there as in more le- 
gitimate quarters. The rule is, If you 
want a thing, hunt till you find it. It 
is pretty sure to be somewhere. 

A pleasant walk from the ferry brings 
us to the Sand Hills, over which we 
tramp, only pausing to admire the ex- 
quisite oleander blooms, the largest we 
have yet seen. We clamber down the 
rocks, and reach the long, smooth, white 
beach, as hard and level as a floor. 
There is a fresh breeze, and the surf 
comes rolling in, driving the baby crabs 
far up the beach, and leaving them 
stranded. We laugh at their queer an- 
tics for a minute, and then leave them 
to chase the sea-bottles that are rolling 
over the sand. Can they really be alive, 
these little globes of iridescent glass 
filled with sea-water ? 

3ut we turn, erelong, from all the 
strange creatures of the sea to the sea 
itself, lured by its own resistless spell. 
There is not a being in sight, save one 
lone darkey gathering mussels in the 
distance. There is not a sign of human 
habitation. Only the long stretch of 
sandy beach, the rocky background, and 
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the wide ocean, vast, lonely, illimitable. 
We write dear names on the sand, and 
with half a smile and a whole sigh watch 
What do 
we care that myriads before us have 
the 


and 


the tide as it blots them out. 


played at same childish 
Higher 


them, but the 


game ? 
still higher up we write 
result is always the same. 
The cruel, crawling, hungry sea stretches 
its hand over them, and they are gone. 

Having done much tramping within a 
day or two, what il 


we were to take a 
drive to-day, a long one to St. George’s ? 
We the North 
South Road, or the Middle They 
But we will take the 
North, returning by the South. The 


comfortable carriage has seats for four ; 


can go by Road, the 
toad. 


are all fO( rd. 


but we look dubiously at the one horse, 
until we are told that on these hard, 
smooth the solid 
the work of two. 
also, under the 


out of 
rock, one horse will do 


roads, hewn 


It is whispered, rose, 
that there are not more than four pairs 
of horses, or “double teams,” in all 
Bermuda. 

So off we go, in the cool, clear morn- 
ing, bright with 
with flower 


along, the 


sunshine and odorous 
scents. As we bowl swiftly 
sea sparkles at our left, as if 
the heart of 
Between us and 


there were a diamond in 
every sapphire wave. 
it the slight and graceful tamarisk rises 
like a pale green mist. The Bermudians 
call it the “salt cedar.” Taste it, and 
you get the very flavor of the brine. 
To the right are undulating hills and 
sleepy valleys, with pretty cottages nes- 
tling in their green recesses, and here 
and there a stately mansion perched far 
up on some height that commands two 
ocean views. We pass clumps of cedar 
and thickets of the fan-leaved palmetto. 
The curious, 


club-like rises, 


straight as an arrow, with a tuft of 


paw-paw 


leaves at the top, and fruit, looking not 
unlike a great green lemon, growing 
directly from the trunk. The aloe is in 
bloom, and the Spanish bayonet bristles 
by the wayside. The drooping purple 
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flower of the banana and its heavy clus- 
The 
banana is as omnipresent as the onion. 


ters of fruit are in every garden. 


Otten the road passes for long dis- 
tances between lofty walls of solid rock, 
from the crevices of which all lovely 
growths are springing. The dainty 
sweet elyssum clings to the rock in great 
patches, and the little rice plant lays its 
pink cheek against it lovingly. Here 
and everywhere spring the life-plant 
and the blue stars of the Bermudiana. 
The orange is not now in fruit, but on 
many of the lemon-trees the yellow 
globes are hanging like golden lamps. 

A Jong causeway —a gigantic piece 
of work, massive and strong enough to 
defy wind and water for ages — con- 
nects St. George’s with the mainland. 
As we approach it, a fresh and exqui- 
site picture meets us at every turn, 
while the views from the causeway itself 
are surpassingly fine. It is nearly two 
miles in length, and a revolving bridge 
gives two wide water passages for boats. 

The quaint, picturesque old town, 
which was 


founded in 1612, seems to 


bristle with forts. Indeed, this is true 
of the whole island range,—the Ber- 
mudas being, with the exception of 
Gibraltar, England’s most strongly forti- 
fied hold. One not to the manner born 
cannot help wondering why this infini- 
tesimal bit of land in the midst of mighty 
seas should require a fort on every ex- 
posed point; why there should be bat- 
teries and martello towers at every turn, 
and why red-coats and marines should 
meet you at every corner. But it must 
be remembered that this is the rendez- 
vous. for the British fleet in all these 
waters, and here vast quantities of arms 
and ammunition England 
doubtless knows her own business; and 


are stored. 


it cannot be questioned that her strong 
position here would give her an im- 
mense advantage, in case — which may 
God forbid!—of her ever going to 
war with America. 

Strangers are not allowed inside the 
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forts. But we can climb the heights, if 
we choose, and see the outside of the 
shore. Or, while we are waiting for 
dinner to be made ready in the old-fash- 
ioned inn facing the square, where the 
landlord himself will serve you at table, 
carving the joints with his own hand, 
we can wander about the narrow streets 
with their odd balconied and jalousied 
houses, and imagine ourselves in the 
Orient. Or we can go to the Public 
Garden, and sit under the shade of date- 
palms one hundred and fifty years old. 
Here, in the ivy-covered wall at the left 
of the lower gate, —a dark slab in a 
niche, — is the monument of Sir George 
Somers, for whom the town was named, 
and in honor of whom the Bermudas 
were once known as the Somers Islands. 
Only his heart is buried here. His body 
lies in White Church, Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land. In the wall above the old monu- 
ment is a white marble tablet, erected 
by Lieutenant-General Lefroy, bearing 
this inscription : — 
Near this spot 
Was interred, in the year 1610, the Heart of the 
Heroic Admiral, 
Sir GEORGE SOMERS, Kr., 
Who nobly sacrificed his Life 
To carry succor 
To the infant and suffering Plantation, 
Now 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 
To preserve his Name to Future Ages 
Near the scene of his memorable shipwreck 
1609, 
The Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
Of this Colony for the time being caused this 
tablet to be erected. 
1876. 
Building’s Bay, on the North Shore, is 
believed to be the spot where, after the 
shipwreck, the “ heroic admiral ” built 
his two cedar ships, the Deliverance and 
the Patience. 

In the Public Library at Hamilton 
one is shown with much pride a thin 
booklet of perhaps a dozen pages, print- 
ed in black letter. It has lately been re- 
bound in red morocco, thus renewing its 
youth. It bears the imprint “ London, 
1613,” and purports to be Sir George’s 
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own account of his shipwreck and de- 
liverance. 

It is but a step from the Public Gar- 
den to St. Peter’s, the oldest church on 
the islands. In the walls are many 
interesting tablets, and the sexton will 
show you the communion service, of 
massive silver, presented by King Wil- 
liam III., in 1684. 

To American eyes, its narrow streets 
and oddly shaped houses give St. George’s 
a charm that is quite distinctive. York 
Street is but ten feet wide, and, with its 
gardens crowded with semi-tropical vege- 
tation, it is like an oriental picture. 

On the way home there are marvel- 
ous caves it would be a sin not to visit. 
We leave the carriage, and pick our way 
for some distance through thickets of 
cedar and oleander, with coffee-trees, 
bamboos, and lemons interspersed, till 
we reach the desired haven. It proves 
by no means a haven of rest, however, 
for the descent into the caves is rough 
and precipitous. Yet, if you are fond 
of cavernous depths, it pays. Our guide, 
an intelligent colored man, who owns 
the place, lights a bonfire of cedar brush, 
and the transformation scene begins. 
The dark, damp, gloomy cavern stretches 
away through magnificent distances, and 
through openings in the walls we catch 
glimpses of other chambers, of whose 
splendors we are content to dream. 
Far above us soars the vaulted roof, 
hung with stalactites, and glittering as 
with the light of countless jewels. Be- 
low us lies a lake, clear and cold, where- 
on fairies might launch their airy shal- 
lops. There are many of these caves in 
different parts of the islands, but one 
description answers for all. 
however, stop for a moment at the 
“Devil’s Hole.” No rendezvous for 
gods or fairies this, but a natural fish- 
pond, through whose rocky basin, set in 
a huge cavernous chamber, the ocean 
sends its tides continually. The fish, 
strange creatures called groupers, with 
great sluggish bodies and horribly hu- 


We may, 
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man faces, come crowding up to be fed, 
and stare at us hungrily with their aw- 
ful eyes. 

It is Sunday morning, and all eyes 
are turned anxiously to the signal sta- 
tion at Mount Langton. As we look, a 
red, white, and blue pennant flies from 
the yard-arm, announcing that the steam- 
er from New York is in sight. Now we 
can go to church in peace, sure of get- 
ting our mail some time to-morrow. It 
is impossible to 
a little 


get it to-day, and after 
natural Yankee grumbling at 
Bermudian slowness we accept the situ- 
ation. What does it matter? What 
does anything matter in this lazy, lotus- 
eating lan 


noon ? 


1, where it seems always aiter- 


The Bermudians are a church-going 
people. The question asked is not, 
“ Are you going to church to-day ?” but, 
“ Where are The going 
is taken for granted, as it used to be in 
New England. 
tanic sombreness. All is gay and bright. 
Flags fly in honor of the day from 
Mount Langton, from Admiralty House, 
and from the shipping in 


t=) 


you going ? ” 


Yet there is no Puri- 


the harbor. 
At half past nine A. M. precisely, a pen- 
nant flies from the staff in Victoria Park, 
to announce that church time is near. 
We Hamiltonians can go to Pem- 
broke, beautifully set in its garden of 
green ; or to Trinity, a handsome church, 
with fine memorial windows, and col- 
the native stone. 
Or we can get Charon to row us across 
the ferry, and stroll for a mile along a 
quiet, shaded country road to the beau- 
tiful Paget Church. If we do this last, 
we shall surely be tempted to rest a 
while wall that runs 
parallel with the road behind the parish 


umns and arches of 


on a low stone 
school, and try to fix the lovely picture 
in our minds forever. 

We can easily find a Presbyterian 
kirk and a Wesleyan chapel. But 
here, as in England, Dissenters are in 
the minority, the union of church and 
state being very close. Wherever we 
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go, however, we shall find the same 
pleasant and cordial mingling of whites 
and blacks in the audience. Bermuda 
does not raise a partition wall between 
her children, setting the light on one 
side, the dark on the other. Their 
pews are side by side, in the flower- 
decked churches, and as a rule the col- 
ored people are as neatly dressed, as well 
mannered, and as devout, as their lighter 
brethren. One cannot look upon their 
tranquil, thoughtful faces, or hear their 
low-toned, musical voices in the re- 
sponses, without thanking God for what 
fifty years of freedom, under favorable 
auspices, can do for the black race. 

Bermuda belongs to the see of New- 
foundland and Labrador, the bishop 
making a yearly visitation. What a 
rounding of the circle, — to live half 
the year in frozen Labrador, and half 
in soft Bermuda! 

There are eight parishes, with the 
names of which the visitor soon grows 
as familiar as with the streets of his na- 
tive town; if he stays long he talks of 
Southampton, Devonshire, and Warwick 
as glibly as the islanders themselves. 
Parliament is composed of a legislative 
and executive council appointed by the 
crown, and an assembly. The latter, 
formed of four members from each par- 
ish, is elected for a term of seven years. 
The schools are in charge of the parish 
authorities, who are empowered to en- 
force attendance. A fine is exacted from 
the parent if the child fails to appear. 
There are also several private schools, 
which are said to be good. At all events, 
the Bermudians are refined and intel- 
ligent, and by far the greater number, 
of course, have been educated at home, 
Now and then the son or daughter of 
a well-to-do family is sent to England 
to be “ finished,’ but one meets many 
bright and clever men and women who 
have never left the islands. 

A certain insular narrowness may 
sometimes be felt, as when a lady said 
to her friend, “I wonder what the world 
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would do without Bermuda! Just think 
how many potatoes and onions we ex- 
port!” It is a blessed fact that one’s 
own home is the hub of the universe. 
Bermuda does not seem small to its in- 
habitants. To them it is the world, and 
holds the fullness thereof. ‘The maps 
do not do us justice,” said one of them 
to the writer. “For you see we really 
are not so very small.” 

But the truth is that in its exceeding 
smallness lies one of its chief charms. 
And to realize how small it is one must 
visit the lighthouse, a drive of six miles, 
Down the hill 
to Front Street, past Parliament House 
and the Public Library, past Pembroke 
Hall and its group of Royal Palms, — 


or so, from Hamilton. 


five magnificent trees, lifting their state- 
ly, granite-colored shafts like columns 
in some ancient temple, — round the 
harbor, and then on through Paget and 
Warwick to Gibbs’s Hill in Southamp- 
This is one of the most delightful 


to] 


drives possible, the road running past 


ton. 


fine country mansions and cozy cottages, 
the 
Just where we leave the 


vith here and there a glimpse of 
shining sea. 
highway to go to Gibbs’s Ilill we pass a 
ruined house, weird and sombre in its 
desolation. It is a place to haunt one’s 
dreams. The high stone steps are worn 
in great suggestive hollows. The wa- 
ter tank is empty, and rats have taken 
From the broken windows 
But 
we pick a geranium that flaunts gayly in 
the sun by the shattered door-sill, and 
go on our upward and winding way to 
the lighthouse. 

The ascent of the lofty tower is not 
difficult, in spite of its height. The 
light is, we are told, a “ revolving diop- 
tric lens with mirrors,” — whatever that 


possession. 


ghostly faces seem peering out. 


may be, — and is among the largest and 
most powerful in the world. The build- 
ing is exquisitely kept, its polished 
floors and glittering brasses being dainty 
enough for my lady’s boudoir. Civil 
service means something in Bermuda. 
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One of the three keepers told me he 
had not left his lonely eyrie for a night 
in seventeen years, and it was evident 
he considered himself settled for life. 
Very proud were the three of their 
stately and beautiful charge, touching 
the costly and delicate machinery as 
tenderly as if it were a sentient being 
and {eli their caressing hands. 

But it is the view from the gallery 
we came to see, and out we go, witha 
word of caution from the guide as to 
the wind. We are on the very outer- 
most point of the southwestern coast, 
and from where we stand we can take 
in the whole island group, from St. 
George’s to Ireland. What a little spot 
it is, to be sure! —a mere point in the 
illimitable waste of waters that stretch 
away to the horizon on every side. But 
the view is magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion. It is worth the half of one’s king- 
dom to stand for just half an hour, of a 
clear afternoon, on the lighthouse tower 
at Gibbs’s Hill. 

Yet the chief attraction of Bermuda 
is in her iridescent waters and what lies 
beneath them. At nine of the clock, one 
morning, Williams, a bronze Hercules, 
low voiced, gentle mannered, a trusty 
boatman, and an enthusiast in his eall- 
ing, meets us at the dock, with his water 
glasses, nippers, and all else needed for 
a successful trip to the reefs. But our 
first objective point is Ireland Island, 
and to gain time we embark 
Moondyne, — a pleasant party 


on the 
of five, 
with lunch baskets and the ever-present 
waterproofs and umbrellas. ‘Towing our 
row-boat, away we glide down the beau- 
tiful sunlit bay, winding our way in and 
out among the fairy islands of the Great 
Sound, after a fashion strikingly like the 
passage through the Thousand Islands 
of the St. Lawrence. Passing the love- 
ly shores of Somerset and Boaz, which 
last was formerly the convict station, we 
get good views of the naval and mili- 
tary hospitals, with their broad balconies 
and shaded grounds. At Ireland Island 
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is her majesty’s 
and batteries, all 


dockyard, with forts 
alive with soldiers, 
marines, and busy workmen. Several 
men-of-war, with a multitude of smaller 
craft, are at anchor in Grassy Bay, and 
the admiral’s ship, the Northampton, is 
lying in the great floating dock, Ber- 
muda, for repairs. This enormous struc- 
ture, said to be the largest of its kind in 
the world, was towed over from England 
in 1868. To naval, military, and busi- 
ness men this is a most attractive spot, 
but so much red tape must be untied 
before one can enter the dockyard that 
we content ourselves with an outside 
view, and walk across the island to the 
cemetery. Here, within sound of the 
moaning sea and the fierce guns of the 
forts, all is as peaceful and serene as 
in any country graveyard in New Eng- 
land. Trees wave, flowers bloom, bright- 
winged birds flit from palm to cedar, 
and great masses of the scarlet heath 
burn in the soft, cool light. 

sut we are most impressed by the 
records of sudden and violent deaths; 
for here we find inscriptions instead of 
the conventional number. “ Killed by 
a fall from the masthead of H. M. ship 
Daylight.” 


tock.” 


“ Drowned off Spanish 
“Died suddenly, a victim to 
yellow fever.” ‘ Erected by his mess- 
mates to the memory of , who died 
at sea.” So the inscriptions ran. Many 
of the epitaphs were curious; but all 
were to me indescribably pathetic. 

Some civilians are buried here, and 
many little children; and I came upon a 
pathetic memorial to a fair young Eng- 
lish wife, who followed her soldier hus- 
band hither only to give birth to a little 
child these far-off 
But for the most part the sleepers in 
this beautiful God’s acre are strong and 
stalwart men, cut off in the flower of 
their days. 


and die on shores. 


We lunch in delicious shade, with the 
sea at our feet and a bright-eyed, swift- 
footed little mulatto boy for our Gany- 
mede. Then we row along the coast and 
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through the narrows to the dockyard 
harbor, bound for the reefs. 

As we round the point there is a sud- 
den gathering of the clans and the swell 
of martial music. Hundreds of soldiers 
and sailors swarm upon the piers and 
cling to every masthead. 
something exciting is going on. 


Evidently 
The 
band strikes up Home, Sweet Home, 
and the good ship Humber steams out, 
with all sails set, bound for England, 
and crowded from stem to stern. She 
takes home a regiment whose term of 
service has expired. A storm of cheers 
bursts from the comrades they are leav- 
ing behind, answered by shouts and hur- 
rahs from the happy fellows on board. 
They scramble up the tall masts, and far 
out on the yard-arms; they cling to the 
shrouds, waving their caps and shouting 
themselves hoarse, as the band plays 
The Girl I left Behind Me. One agile 
fellow stands on the very top of the tall- 
est mast, his figure in bold relief against 
the blue of the sky. As the ship passes 
the near buoys Auld Lang Syne floats 
plaintively over the deep, and the men 
on the dock turn soberly, perhaps sadly, 
to the monotonous routine of duties. 
Williams picks up his oars, and we 
It is 
so still and clear that a water glass is 
scarcely needed. Without its aid we can 
look far down, down, into the azure and 
amber depths, so translucent, so pure, 
that the minutest object is distinctly 
visible. What marvelous growths, what 
wonderful creations! Is this a sub- 
merged flower-garden ? Great sea-fans 
wave their purple branches, swaying to 
the swell as pine-boughs sway to the 
breeze. Magnificent sprays of star-coral, 
some as fine and delicate as lace-work, 
and so frail that it would be impossible 
to remove them from their bed, and 
some like the strong antlers of some 
forest monarch, grow upon the sides of 
the deep sea mountains. Here the shelf- 
coral hangs from the rocks like an in- 
verted mushroom, delicately wrought, 


are soon far out among the reefs. 
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and the rose-coral unfolds like a fairy 
flower. There lie great brainstones, an- 
other variety of coral, with their singu- 
lar convolutions, side by side with finger- 
sponges, tall, brown, branching sea-rods, 
sea-cucumbers, and many another won- 
der. There are star-fish, sea-urchins, 
and sea-anemones, — gorgeous creatures 
in ashes of rose and orange, or in pink 
and brown with dashes of yellow, and 
a flutter of white ruffles, that unfold as 
you gaze, like the opening of a flower- 
bud. And in and around and about them 
all glide the blue angel fish, with their 
fins just tipped with gold, yellow canary 
fish, the zebra-striped sergeant majors, 
and a ruby-colored fish that gleams in 
the water like a ray of light. 

We gather fans and corals; we ex- 
haust our vocabularies in expressions of 
delight ; and then in the soft glow of 
sunset, while the shores are bathed in 
rosy mist, and each little island is an 
emerald or an amethyst set in silver, 
aud the far lighthouse towers above 
them all like a watchful sentinel, we 
half row, half float, homeward with the 
tide, silent, tired, but happy. 

It would be impossible to tell of all 
the pleasant excursions that gave light 
and color to our Bermudian days. One 
morning we drove to ‘Tucker’s Town — 
about seven miles —and there hired a 
whaleboat and three stout oarsmen for 
the day, that we might explore Castle 
Harbor and its surroundings. 

We were soon flying over the waves, 
with our square sail set, bound for Castle 
Island ; but we stopped at the extreme 
point of the mainland, that the gen- 
tlemen might visit a cave called the 
Queen’s White Hall. The ladies, mean- 
while, climbed the high cliffs to watch 
the breakers as they dashed over the 
rocks below us. Suddenly there was a 
rush, a loud whirr of wings, a burst of 
laughter, and a call to us ; and down we 
went. The lighting of a bit of mag- 
nesium wire had disclosed a boatswain 
bird on its nest. Blinded by the sudden 
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glare, it had given one fearful cry ere it 
was caught and brought out for our in- 
spection. The boatswain is a beautiful 
white creature, of the gull family, with 
two long feathers in its tail, by means 
of which it is popularly supposed to 
steer its flight ; hence the name. When 
we let it go, it flew far out to sea. But 
we were scarcely in the boat again when 
we saw it circling and wheeling far above 
our heads, only waiting till we strange 
intruders should be gone before return- 
ing to its nest. 

Having set sail again, we made for 
Castle Island. Steep stairs cut in the 
rocks led us toa broad plateau bordered 
by ruined fortifications, massive struc- 
tures which were built early in the sev- 
enteenth century, when the Spanish buc- 
caneers made constant raids upon Ber- 
muda. In fact, the pirates once held 
Castle Island, and we walked over the 
paths their feet had worn nearly three 
hundred years ago. Afterwards the cas- 
tle was for a time the seat of govern- 
ment. The massive walls of fort and 
castle, full ten feet thick, seem as if they 
might stand forever. 

Climbing up into one of the deep em- 
brasures, with the lonely sea before me 
and the silent court behind, I tried to 
imagine the scene as it was when gay 
with red-coats and gold-laced officers, 
with their powdered wigs, their queues, 
their queer cocked hats, and all the pomp 
and pageantry of glorious war. Far 
down on the beach below me lay a rusty 
cannon, half buried in the sand. Doubt- 
less from the very spot where I stood it 
had belched forth its thunders at the ap- 
proaching pirate fleets. 

We lunched in the gray old court, sit- 
ting on a low stone seat whereon, it was 
easy to believe, many a brave soldier 
and many a fair lady had whispered 
sweet secrets, long ago. Names were 
carved in the rocks and on the walls, 
the numbers of many regiments — some 
famous in English annals — appearing 
over and over again. The remains of 
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the old ovens were still there, and chim- 
neys blackened by the smoke of fires so 
long 

In tke old government house there 


gone out. 


Ss 
> 


is a hall, floorless and windowless now, 
where many a Bermuda girl danced and 
was made love to by the gay gallants of 
other days. For Bermuda has always 
been gay, — gayer, they say, in the past 
than it is now. So long ago as when 
our Puritan fathers were struggling with 
cold, with savages, and with all the hard- 
ships and privations of early New Eng- 
land life, Bermuda was sitting in the 
sun and smiling as serenely as to-day. 
The traditions there are not of spinning 
and weaving, of hard-won comforts, of 
serious endeavor, of Indian fights and 
cruel massacres, but of gay fétes and 
brilliant masquerades, of happy compe- 
The old ladies 
of to-day show you the fine dresses, the 
laces and ornaments, that their great- 
grandmothers the 


tence and careless ease. 


wore when they, 
great-grandmothers, were young. 
Setting sail again, we swept through 
the great harbor, passing Nonsuch and 
Cooper islands and rounding St. Da- 
vid’s Head, a magnificent promontory, 
against which the sea beat itself to foam. 
The wind was high; we were in the 
open sea, and the boat was tossed like 
a feather by the great waves that came 
rolling in from beyond the reefs. The 


headlands of St. David’s are precipitous 


cliffs, with deep bays and curious indent- 
ed caves. One of them is called Cu- 
pid’s Oven,—a most maladroit name, 
— for the little god would be frightened 
out of his wits by the mere sight of the 
dark, uncanny hole. Elsewhere a door 
is cut in the high ocean wall. Does it 
lead down to Hades? 

We entered the narrows just beyond 
the island, and the oarsmen, the sail be- 
ing lowered, pulled along the coast to 
St. George’s. Here our carriages were 
in waiting and we drove home by the 
way of Moore’s Calabash Tree, in a 
dark, secluded glen. The poet, it is 
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said, was wont to sit here and sing of 
the charms of Bermudian girls. 

In this long and, for our men, hard 
trip, we did not hear from them one 
loud word, much less an oath. The cap- 
tain, a handsome young negro, gave his 
orders by a look, a word, a sign, and 

jas obeyed as quietly. 

One can’t get lost in Bermuda. Walk 
where you will, or drive, if you dare, — 
for Bermudians turn to the left, and 
Americans are apt to come to grief, — 
you will be sure to come out in sight 
of some well-known landmark. Never 
to be forgotten is one bright afternoon, 
when two of us drove all by ourselves 
to Knapton Hill and Spanish Rock. Sa- 
cred, too, is the memory of another, 
when, in the same independent fashion, 
we went to Spanish Point, and after 
picking up shells for an hour, and count- 
ing the white sails flitting like sea-gulls 
over the sparkling bay, we turned and 
drove to the North Shore. The water 
was so marvelously clear that from cliffs 
forty feet above the sea we could count 
the shells and pebbles lying twenty feet 
beneath it. By and by we turned off 
into a road that was new to us, leading 
up a hill, and lined with oleanders, pink, 
white, and crimson, as large as good-sized 
apple-trees. We did not know where it 
led, nor did we care. But we came out 
at last near the old church in Devon- 
shire, an ivy-covered ruin. Having been 
warned that the roof might fall, we did 
not go inside, but through the broken 
windows we saw the crumbling walls, 
from which the precious tablets had been 
removed, the dilapidated pews, and the 
high pulpit with antique hangings, faded 
and hoary. In one of the aisles was 
stowed away a ghastly hearse and a tot- 
tering bier, on which, no doubt, many 
generations of the dead who were sleep- 
ing so soundly, hard by, had been borne 
to their last rest. I turned away with 
a shudder. 

But without, how sweet and still it 
was! It was late afternoon. Not a 
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sound reached us, not even the lapsing 
of the waves. Only now and then a 
lone bird twittered softly, or the winds 
sighed in the palm-trees. Great gray 
tombs lay all around, like huge sarcoph- 
agi, and stretched far up the hill, weird 
and sombre in the light of dying day. 
Perhaps it was against the rules, — I 
don’t know, — but with a great lump in 
my throat, and a tender thought of the 
little unknown sleeper, I picked a rose 
from a bush that was heaping a child’s 
grave with its fragrant petals. If it 
was asin, I here make full confession, 
and crave absolution from the baby’s 
mother! Rose geraniums grew wild in 
great profusion, making the air sweet 
with their strong perfume. It is called 
in Bermuda the “ graveyard geranium,” 
and I was told that pillows for coffined 
heads are filled with the fragrant leaves. 
An immense but dying cedar — the old- 
est on the islands —stands near the 
church, and is used as a bell-cote. The 
trunk is hollow, and inside it two vigor- 


or 
fo) 


ous young trees are growing. 

There are no springs in Bermuda, 
and the great water-tanks are conspicu- 
ous objects everywhere. Built of heavy 
stone, cool, dark, and entered solely by a 
door in the side which admits the bucket, 
the water they contain is limpid and de- 
licious. Every householder is compelled 
by law to have a tank, and to keep it in 
good repair. 

Another thing that attracts attention 
is the animals tethered here, there, and 
everywhere. 
cows, even cats, hens, and turkeys, — 


You see donkeys, goats 
7") & ’ 


these last drooping sulkily, or swelling 
with outraged dignity, — confined by the 
inevitable tether. Noticing the strange 
manceuvres of a hen in an inclosure near 
the road, I stopped to investigate, and 
discovered that she was tied by a cord 
two yards long to another hen. Their 
gyrations and flutterings were attempts 
to walk in opposite directions, — a pair 
of unaccommodating Siamese twins. 
But time would fail us to tell of all 
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that filled our Bermudian days with a 
satisfying, restful delight: of trips on 
the Moondyne ; of moonlit walks to Hun- 
gry Bay, when the spray was hoar frost, 
and the waves were rippled silver; of 
Saturday mornings at Prospect, to see 
the fine drill of the Royal Irish Rifles; 
of amateur theatricals given by the offi- 
cers and their wives in the rickety old 
theatre ; of receptions and lawn tennis 
at the government house; of pleasant 
glimpses of Bermudian homes; of kindly 
greetings and warm hand clasps. Shall 
J ever forget a certain “ afternoon tea,” 
where we were served in the shaded bal- 
cony by the five fair daughters of the 
house, while the happy, handsome moth- 
er smiled serenely, and took her ease 
with the rest of us? Shall I ever cease 
to remember the mangroves, looking for 
all the world like tipsy bacchanalians, 
that in some way always reminded me 
of Saxe Holm’s story of the One-Legged 
Dancers ? 

A few last words as to the climate. 
It is somewhat capricious, but is never 


really cold. Bermuda has no frosts. 


Yet during seven weeks, beginning in 
March and ending in May, we were in 
The 
mercury in winter seldom falls below 
60°. 
dom above 85°, and there is always the 


no need of thin summer clothing. 
In the height of summer it is sel- 


breeze from the sea. When it blows 
from the southwest, Bermudians stay 
within doors, and remain quiet till it 
changes. Tropical plants thrive, not 
because it is hotter than with us in sum- 
mer, but because they are never winter 
killed. 

3ermuda is not the place for con- 
sumptives. But for the overworked and 
weary, for those who need rest and rece 
reation and quiet amusement, for those 
who love the beauty of sea and sky bet- 
ter than noisy crowds and fashionable 
display, and can dispense with some 
accustomed conveniences for the sake 
of what they may gain in other ways, it 
is truly a paradise. . 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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REVERTING to a subject which I have 
treated heretofore, in The Atlantic and 
elsewhere,’ I have to begin by a caution 
which indeed may be regarded as a mo- 
nition : this, —that the stigmatizing of 
a word, or a phrase, or even a pronun- 
ciation, as an Americanism, by any cen- 
sor, however accomplished or however 
thoroughly English, or by any “ author- 
ity” (so called), British or American, 
however high, is not to be regarded as of 
very great moment in the settlement of 
the question, still less as at all decisive. 
It is very rarely that a word or a phrase 
can be set as an Americanism 
except upon probability and opinion ; 
whereas the contrary is shown, if shown 
at all, upon fact-proof that cannot be 
gainsaid. The citation of a word from 
English literature at or before the time 
of Dryden shows that it cannot possibly 
be “ American” in origin; evidence of 
its continued use by British writers dur- 
ing the last century and the present 
proves the impossibility of its being an 
Americanism in any sense of that term. 
Indeed, evidence and proof should hard- 
ly be mentioned in relation to this show- 
ing. Of words and phrases which have 


down 


such origin and history as has just been 
specified, it is simply to be said that they 


are English. To stamp a word or a 
phrase as an Americanism, it is neces- 
sary to show that (1) it is of so-called 
“ American” origin, — that is, that it 
first came into use in the United States 
of North America ; or that (2) it has 
been adopted in those States from some 
language other than English, or has 
been kept in use there while it has 
wholly passed out of use in England. 
Now these points are very difficult of 
sufficient proof ; and the defeats of those 
1 Galaxy, September and November, 1877, Jan- 
uary, 1878. Atlantic, April, May, July, Septem- 
ber, and November, 1878, January, March, May, 
November, 1879, May, 1880, May, 1881. This note 
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who have assumed them in various in- 
stances are almost numberless. The 
production of unknown and unsuspect- 
ed evidence has often toppled bold as- 
sertions over, and swept into oblivion 
judgments long reverently accepted ; 
and it may at any time do so again. 
When those who assume to speak au- 
thoritatively upon the subject declare 
that a word or a phrase is an American- 
ism, they must be prepared with a full 
and satisfactory answer to the question, 
What do you know about it? They 
may perhaps know what zs English, but 
how will they prove the negative, that 
this or that word or phrase is not Eng- 
lish ? Indeed, generally the declaration 
that a word is an Americanism (or not 
English) can only be (what it almost 
always is) the mere expression of the 
declarer’s opinion that he or she does 
not remember having heard the word, 
and rather dislikes it, and therefore as- 
sumes that it is not English, but “ Amer- 
ican.” At its strongest, such a judg- 
ment is the mere opinion of a critical 
scholar whose reading in English lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, has been 
both wide and observant. An opinion 
from such a quarter has some value; 
but it becomes absolutely worthless in 
the presence of adverse facts. 

Now it is very significant of the dif- 
ficulty which besets this question that 
3ritish journals of the highest standing 
keep up the manufacture of an ever- 
lengthening chain of blunders in regard 
to it; each one, now and then, as if im- 
pelled by some blind instinct, adding its 
little link of welded ignorance and prej- 
udice; and hardly less remarkable is it 
that studious men, not taught by study 
the wisdom of reserve, make assertions 
will, I hope, be accepted as a reply to letters ad- 
dressed and otherwise to be addressed to me. I 


do not know where copies of the Galaxy may be 
obtained. 
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which rival those of the journalists in 
rashness and in error. 

An astonishing blunder, or rather se- 
ries of blunders, was committed in the 
past summer (July 21st) by a London 
journal of the highest standing, the Spec- 
tator. There is not in England, hard- 
ly in Europe, a journal whose opinions 
upon politics, literature, society, and art 
are more worthy of consideration. This 
eminent British journal published a 
long and carefully written critical arti- 
cle on Walt Whitman’s prose; and in 
summing up a well-merited condemna- 
tion remarked that “unless the reader 
possesses considerable familiarity with 
American slang he will frequently be 
stopped by such expressions as ‘ fetching 
up,’ ‘ scooted,’ ‘derring do,’ ‘ out of kil- 
ter,” etc. American slang! Revered 
shades of Edmund Spenser and of Wal- 
ter Scott, refrain your ghostly vengeance 
while one of your devoted worshipers 
cites you as evidence that “derring do” 
is “ American” and slang! 

“‘So from immortal race he does proceede 
That mortal hands may not withstand his 
might, 

Drad for his derring doe and bloudy deed ; 

For all in bloud and spoile is his delight.” 
(Faerie Queen, II. ¢. i. st. 42.) 
** All mightie men and dreadful derring doers 
(The harder it to make them well agree).”’ 
(Idem, IV. c. ii. st. 38.) 


“¢T will put my faith in the good 
knight whose axe hath rent heart of oak 
and bars of iron. 


Singular,’ he again 
muttered to himself, ‘if there be two 
who can do such a deed of derring do.’”’ 
(Ivanhoe, chap. xxix.) 

In truth, this piece of alleged “ Amer- 
ican ” slang would not be understood by 
one person in five hundred thousand 
and my attention was 
called to it by inquiries as to its mean- 
ing and its origin by two intelligent 
friends. 

The other phrases cited as American- 
isms by the Spectator are folk phrases 
of such character that they would not 
be easily discovered in literature; but 


in “ America; ” 
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they are so purely English that it would 
seem quite impossible for a competent 
English scholar to regard them as hay- 
ing any other origin. It is only neces- 
sary to turn to Halliwell’s dictionary to 
find “ Scooter: a syringe or squirt. To 
go like a scooter; that is, very quick.” 
“ Kilters : tools, instruments; the compo- 
nent parts of a thing.” To scoot, there- 
fore, means to move very quickly; and 
out of kilter, to have the component 
parts deranged. Both words are East 
Anglican provincialisms. They are not 
“classical” in England; neither are 
they so in the United States. They have 
just the same form, the same meaning, 
and the same status in both countries. 
The like is true of “derring do,” as to 
which the facts are these: Spenser used, 
according to wont, an archaic phrase ; 
Scott remembered it, and introduced it 
in Ivanhoe, a tale of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; and Walt Whitman, remembering 
Scott, used it, as to sense, just as he did. 

The Spectator, however, does not 
stop here. It goes on to say that Walt 
Whitman “is compelled to employ a 
large original vocabulary,” and as a 
part of this vocabulary it quotes “ jet- 
ted,” “ostent,” and “ promulge.” Now 
as to the originality of a large part of 
that self-styled “ Cosmos” there will be 
no dispute among persons competent to 
form an opinion; but again this censor 
of things “ American” is very unfor- 
tunate in his specification of what is 
“ American.” The words which he re- 
gards as original in Walt Whitman have 
been in use by the best English writers 
for centuries. For instance : — 

“QO, peace! Contemplation makes a 
rare turkey-cock of him: how he jets 
under his advane’d plumes!” (Twelfth 
Night, Act II. Se. 5, 1. 26.) 

‘‘ Whose men and dames so jetted ana adorn’d, 

Like one another’s glass to trim them by.”’ 

(Pericles, Act I. Se. 4, 1. 26.) 
“Use all the observance of civility, 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 

To please his grandam."’ 

(The Merchant of Venice, Act II. Sc. 4, 1. 175.) 
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‘He forbids it, 


Being free from vainness and self- grievous 


pride; 
Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
Quite from himself to God.”’ 
(Henry V., Act V. Chorus, 1. 19.) 1 

As to “ promulge,” it is only neces- 
sary to say that it is found in all mod- 
ern English dictionaries (even the Glos- 
sographia Anglicana Nova, 1707, and 
Miege, 1679), in which examples of 
its use are cited from such writers as 
Prynne, South, Pearson, and Atterbury. 
It must be very much older; for it is 
of Old French origin. 

What shall be said when we find a 
writer, to whom a journal of the grade 
of the London Spectator assigns the 
task of writing a critical article upon 
style, setting forth boldly and without 
qualification such words as these as Amer- 
icanisms, either slang or the original 
inventions of an “ American” writer? 
It shall be said merely that this is a fair 
example of the knowledge of what is 
English that is displayed by most Brit- 
ish critics when they unfold themselves 
upon this subject. 


> 


For to know what 
is English is the first and essential qual- 
ification for pronouncing judgment upon 
what is not English ; and on this point 
almost all who have written 
upon this subject—not only British crit- 
ics, lay and professional, but compilers 
of dictionaries of Americanisms — have 


persons 


shown themselves distinctively ignorant. 


Like that of the samphire gatherers, 
theirs is a “dreadful trade.” They are 
likely to be cast headlong at any minute 
by a misstep, even when they feel most 
sure of their footing; and they who 
in such case feel much pity must have 
more sympathy with their business than 
I have. Searching for Americanisms 
is the pettiest subdivision of the pet- 
tiest department of literature, — verbal 
criticism. 

A terrible example of the destructive 
uncertainty which attends this envious 

1 These line references are to the numeration in 
the text of the Riverside Shakespeare. 
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business is the phrase “enjoys poor 
health.” If there is one phrase which 
more surely than any other has been 
regarded as an Americanism, and as 
such has been scoffed at by British 
critics, it is this. I have heretofore 
shown that it is well known in England, 
colloquially and as a provincialism, in 
Leicestershire and in Warwickshire; 
but lately, turning to the fly-leaves of a 
book which I had not seen for some 
years, I found a memorandum of its use 
by a writer than whom there could not 
be better evidence as to what is English. 
The Reverend Henry Venn, author of 
the famous book The Complete Duty of 
Man, one of the most celebrated evan- 
gelical divines and preachers of the last 
century, was born in Surrey in 1724. 
His ancestors were clergymen of the 
Church of England, in an uninterrupted 
line, from the period of the Reformation. 
He was a scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Queen’s, of 
the same university. He was vicar of 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire, and rector of 
Yelling, Huntingdonshire. THis style is 
remarkable, even in his letters, for a 
union of correctness and ease, and his 
English for its purity. This Surrey- 
born man and Cambridge scholar, in 
whom centred generations of university- 
bred divines, writing to his daughter, 
October 19, 1784, says : — 

“We expect Joseph Scott here, to 
take home his wife, who is something 
better for our air; though, at best, she 
enjoys poor health.” (Life and Letters 
of Rev. Henry Venn, page 407. Third 
edition, London, 1835.) 

His editor, who is his grandson, the 
Reverend Henry Venn, also Fellow of 
Queen’s College, passes the phrase with- 
out remark; and I think that now we 
may as well have heard the last of it 
as an Americanism. It is more rarely 
heard, I believe, in the United States 
than in England. It is a strange phrase, 
and not admirable; and in regard to 
its origin, I venture the conjecture that 
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it is a product of the feeling in the class 
of religionists, of whom the author of 
The Complete Duty of Man was a 
shining example, that everything ought 
to be enjoyed, even poor health, which 
is bestowed by Providence ; as the pious 
old rustic, in The Dairyman’s Daughter, 
said that the weather to-morrow would 
surely be good, because it would be such 
as pleased God. (I quote from mem- 
ory.) So Venn afterwards, referring to 
his having been struck down with pal- 
sy, writes, “I am come to the days of 
darkness, but not of dejection ; for why 
should not Christians be afraid of dejec- 
tion, as they are of murmuring and com- 
plaint?” To enjoy poor health seems, 
then, evangelical English rather than 
“ American.” Yet see in a speech in 
Pericles (Act IV. Sc. 3), out of ques- 
tion written by Shakespeare, this ex- 
ample of a corresponding confusion of 
thought : — 


© O, goto. Well, well! 
Of all the faults beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worst.” 


But I admit that when I see phrases 
branded in this way as Americanisms I 
have pleasure in feeling that often there 
is somewhere a shot in my locker that 
will knock the notion into splinters. 

And here I am tempted to remark, 
as it were parenthetically, upon a very 
ancient prototype of what seems to be 
a very modern Americanism, which is 
noted in Bartlett’s Dictionary as “to 
let slide, to let go,” with the examples, 
“Let him slide,” “ Let her slide,” ‘ Let 
California slide.’ Now, in the first 
lines of Henry the Minstrel’s Wallace, 
composed about 1470, we find this very 
phrase, used exactly as it is used in the 
slang of the present day : — 
‘Our antecessowris, that we suld of reide, 

And hald in mind thar nobille worthi deid, 

We lat ourslide, throw werray sleuthfulnes; 

And ws till vthir besynes.’’ 1 

(Book I. 1. 1-4.) 

1 Here ‘* suld of reide ’? =should read of; “ wer- 
ray’ =very; “ws” =us; “vthir’”” =other. The 
rest is plain enough, antique as its form is. 
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Tt will be seen that in “lat ourslide ” = 
“let slide over,” there is not a shade of 
difference, either in sense or in sound, 
from our slang phrase. Needless to say 
that this is not evidence that the former 
has been preserved for four centuries, 
to be heard in slangish talk in the 
United States (although the history of 
language records freaks not less strange 
than that would be); but it zs worthy 
of remark that these lines show that the 
essential thought in question and the 
form which it takes belong to the race 
and the language, and not to any par- 
ticular time or country. 

To return to the purpose with which 
I set out, which is, it should be borne 
in mind, less the proving that certain 
words and phrases are not American- 
isms than the showing the incompetence 
of nearly all the critics, British and 
“ American,” to pass a trustworthy opin- 
ion upon this subject ;—— incompetence 
resulting from the union of a lack of ac- 
quaintance with the vocabulary of Eng- 
lish writers and speakers, past and pres- 
ent, to a misapprehension of the very 
little that they do know of English as 
it is spoken in the United States, and 
of true Americanisms, and I will add 
of “ American” manners and customs, 
as well as “ American” speech. Even 
when such critics are soberly and judi- 
cially disposed, there seems to be some 
mental or moral twist in their natures 
which prevents them from rightly ap- 
prehending and comprehending what 
they do see and hear. Mr. George 
Augustus Sala shall furnish us with an 
example in point, very trifling and sim- 
ple, and therefore the more significant. 
In Paris Herself Again, he mentions 
having “ gone so far” as to ask on ship- 
board for “the American delicacy of 
[ste] pork and beans,” ? and then this 
paragraph follows : — 

“It’s done, sir,’ replied the steward, 

2 As to this, by the way, see England Without 
and Within, chap. vii. 
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who was of Milesian descent. ‘ Yes,’ I 
told him gently, ‘I should like the pork 
and beans to be well done.’ ‘Shure 
[Why the 4 in this word? How does 
Mr. Sala pronounce sure? If he had 
used two 7's, the reason would be plain], 
— shure, it’s through,’ urged the stew- 
ard. I was not proficient in transatlantic 
parlance, and bade him bring the dish 
‘I mane that it’s 
played out,’ persisted the steward, in 
a civil rage with my stupidity, — ‘ that 
it’s finished,—that it’s clane gone.’ 
that the 
pork and beans were gone, and then my 
Anglo-Saxon mind [How came a man 
named Sala with an Anglo-Saxon mind ? 


through the saloon. 


- 
He should have said at first 


It is quite easy to understand how he 
might have an English education ] would 
have mastered his meaning.” (Chap. 
XXXii.) 

And Mr. Sala, who is generally cred- 
ited with somewhat more than the aver- 
age capacity of observation, could write 
that passage after having been twice in 
the United States, for some months at 
least at each visit! Any “ transatlan- 
tic” boy would laugh at his blunder. 
The steward’s speech, if correctly re- 
ported, would have been quite as incom- 
prehensible to any “ American” as Mr. 
Sala him. No 
such use of “ through” is known in the 


informs us it was to 
United States; but the passage shows 
an entire misapprehension of a use of 
that word at table, which is common. 
No “American” says that a dish is 
through, meaning that it is all gone; 
but many “ Americans” do say, unfor- 
tunately, when they have breakfasted or 
dined, that they are “ through ; ” that is, 
that they have got through their break- 
fast or their dinner. In William Black’s 
clever little novel A Beautiful Wretch, 
—the heroine of which, by the way, 
is one of his charming women, — two 
young breakfast, and one 
says, “ But that’s only her fun, don’t 
you know; she’s precious glad to get 
out of it, — that’s my beiief; and uo- 


men are at 
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body knows better than herself he 
would n’t do at all. Finished? Come 
and have a game of billiards, then.” 
(Chap. ii.) Now here one of the trans- 
atlantic speakers whom Mr. Sala had 
in mind would have said, not “ Fin- 
ished?” but “Through? Come and have 
a game,” ete. This trivial instance is 
characteristic of a common failure of 
apprehension. in the British critic of 
“ American” speech and manners. 
Mr. Edmund Yates has also visited 
the States on a lecturing I be- 
Exactly how long he remained 
here I do not know, but long enough, 
it would appear, to become a British 
authority upon things “‘ American,” and 
gain an experience which leads him to 
continue in England the lecturing of the 


tour, 
lieve. 


“ Americans,” which seems not to have 
been completed in their country. Not 
long ago, in this vein, he stated that all 
that the “ Americans” knew of Christ- 
mas they had learned from, or since the 
publication of, Dickens’s Christmas sto- 
ries. (I quote from memory only ; and 
I ask his pardon if Iam not literally 
correct.) An amazing announcement ! 
The Maryland descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the old Roman Catholic 
colony of Lord Baltimore, and the New 
Orleans natives of the same faith, will 
learn with some surprise that they owed 
to the Protestant heretic Charles Dick- 
ens the birth of the feeling which made 
Christmas to them a great and solemn 
festival. But it is not necessary to go 
to Southern and Roman Catholic com- 
monwealths to find a refutation of this 
wildly ignorant assertion. are 
thousands and tens of thousands of men 
yet living, in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New England, who 
can remember that long before Dick- 
ens’s first Christmas story was published 
Christmas was the turning-point of their 
childhood’s year. 
the one great family and social festival. 
They can hear yet the joyful Christ- 
mas anthem chanted in churches which 


There 


Tt was par excellence 
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were great bowers of evergreens; they 
remember the family gatherings, the 
somewhat oppressive nature of which 
was relieved by a dinner sweeter in the 
mouth than in the stomach on the next 
day. To all this, if I may be pardoned 
a personal recollection, I can testify. 
To this my father could testify; and 
he did tell me that the church, in Con- 
necticut, in which he kept Christmas, 
of which my grandfather was rector, 
was not only decked with evergreens on 
Christmas Eve, but illuminated, and in 
so ample a style that the reliquary can- 
dles, extinguished at midnight, were an 
important perquisite of the sexton. This 
takes us back three generations in a 
country which, Mr. Yates informs his 
readers, learned Christmas-keeping from 
Charles Dickens! The truth is simply 
this: There has been in the United 
States, of late years, a much more near- 
ly universal observance of this Christian 
Of this 
two causes, Charles Dickens 
one of them: first, what has 
been called the “broad church move- 
ment,’ in consequence of which peo- 
ple of other denominations have gladly 
adopted, to a certain extent, the Christ- 
mas customs of the churches of England 
and of Rome; next, the conviction that 
we needed more of general holiday-keep- 
ing than we had in earlier days. These 
causes have come into their full opera- 
tion necessarily since the publication of 
Dickens’s Christmas stories, but not be- 
cause of them: they were post hoc, but 
not propter hoc. The inference that 
they were so is exemplary of the near- 
ness of approach by most British crit- 
ics to truth as to things “ American.” 
Frenchmen are so ludicrously far away 
from it that what they say is worthy 
of no consideration, except in case of a 
patient investigator and thinker like De 
Tocquevilie, c::1 even he made some 
striking blunders. 

Generally, however, it is true that 
the European traveler —and the more 


festival than there was before. 
there are 
not being 
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surely if he is British and a person of 
any note—leaves the States quite as 
ignorant of them and their people on 
all essential points as he was 
crossed the ocean, and with 
rance at once confused and confirmed 
and elevated into conceit by misappre- 
hension of the very little of any real 
significance that he has been able to 
see. For the distinguished traveler sees, 
indeed, through no fault of his own, 
very little that reveals to him the real 
condition of “ American” society, of 
which he touches only the surface at a 
few salient points. All the vast level 
range below, not to say the yet un- 
derlying strata, is hidden from his 
eyes. If he is a man of any fame in 
politics, literature, art, or society, his ar- 
rival is announced by the press; he is 
interviewed ; he is seized upon by vari- 
ous people, who, with social, business, 
or other motives, wish to use him for 
their own purposes. He is entertained, 
féted, taken to this, that, and the other 
“ institution,” where he is expected, and 
indeed almost required, to “ make a few 
remarks.” 


before he 
his igno- 


He passes over a great many 
miles of country shut up in a railway 
ear, and surrounded by his “ party.” 
He sees a big waterfall and some moun- 
tains, a president and some governors, 
—- waterfalls and mountains in their own 
way; and this is all. What does this 
teach him of the society of the people 
among whom he has been? Entertain- 
ments, parties, receptions, among people 
of wealth (the only people with whom 
he is likely to mix), are much the same 
upon the surface in the superior circles 
of all Western nations. And who learns 
anything about anybody in formal “ so- 
ciety”? What do we ever learn of each 
other at such gatherings? We merely 
go through the parade in due form. 
Moreover, these more or less distin- 
guished strangers are on such occasions 
here the principal guests. People are 
invited to “meet” them. They are on 
exhibition to the other guests, and the 
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other guests are on exhibition to them. 
What is the “meeting”? An intro- 
duction, a languid hand-shake of some 
scores or some hundreds, a few words, 
“ delighted to meet,” “charmed,” “ hope,” 
“always remember,” and so forth; and 
this repeated a dozen times in the prin- 
cipal places, and two or three times in 
the minor places. Of what significance 
or instructiveness is this? It is not at 
such entertainments, or at formal din- 
ners, or even at Jess formal breakfasts, 
that a people is to be studied in its habits 
of life, its tone of thought, its morals, 
or even its language. To do that it is 
necessary to live among them, and to 
live among them unremarked as a nota- 
bility and a watchful stranger; to see 
them when they are off their guard, and 
not when you are on parade to them, 
and they are, or wish to be, on parade 
to you. Probably the most ignorant 
man about anything essentially and 
characteristically ‘ American,” who is 
at present in the country, is Lord Cole- 
ridge; and so he will doubtless remain, 
except as to what may be seen almost 

The 
Englishman who, according to my ob- 
servation, is most capable, of all of his 
living countrymen, to write with under- 
standing about the country told me that 
after having lived here a year and a half 
he was obliged to throw overboard all 
theories 


as well in photograph as in reality. 


his and the opinions he had 
formed, and begin again from the foun- 


dation.? 


3ut I have been led away from my 
immediate subject, to which I must re- 


turn, merely remarking, by the way, 
upon the absurdity of Mr. Henry Irv- 
ing’s proposition to publish his impres- 
sions of America. What will they be 

1 The author of that extraordinary book, Asmo- 
dée en New York (Paris, 1868), which is filled from 
cover to cover with the products of long and pa- 
tient observation, keen penetration, and reflection, 
but deformed and debased by some monstrous mis- 
representations, says, ‘* Pour connaitre au fond le 
caractére du peuple américain, il ne faut pas des 
semaines, il ne faut pas des mois; il faut des an- 
nées.”’ (Page 498.) 
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worth? Absolutely nothing; because 
Mr. Irving’s visit, unless it takes some 
other form than that of a professional 
tour, will teach him nothing. 

Among our British visitors and critics 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant is conspicuous 
for common sense, for perception, and 
for candor. He had the advantage of 
seeing the country and the people as 
they are, and without the deceptive ef- 
fect of distorting influences. Ile was 
neither a lord nor a lecturer; and he 
lived here, how long I do not know, but 
long enough to learn something, and to 
understand what he learned. He treat- 
ed us to some very pungent satire, — 
well deserved. It is not generally 
known, I believe, that the writer of 
those two papers in the North American 
Review of May and July, 1877, which 
professed to record the political impres- 
sions of a Japanese traveler, and which 
attracted much attention, was Mr. Lau- 
rence Oliphant. They showed that he 
could see to the bottom of what he 
looked at. And yet Mr. Oliphant, when 
he comes to treat “ American ” charac- 
ter and manners concretely, and to put 
language into the mouths of “ Amer- 
icans,” blunders sadly in simple mat- 
ters. His Irene Macgillicuddy was cor- 
rect only as to the merest surface traits, 
and as a human creature quite an im- 
possibility, —in this. country, at least. 
and so, too, at least in all their distine- 
tive traits, were the otherwise charming 
“ American” girls in his recent very 
clever novel, Altiora Peto.2 To show 
this is not here pertinent; but to re- 
mark upon the failure of this unusually 
well-equipped observer to represent the 
speech of “ Americans ” is proper to my 
present subject. Of the personage meant 

2 Those who need no explanation of this ingen- 
ious title will pardon one for those who do. Alti- 
ora peto is Latin for ‘‘I seek higher things.”’ It is 
the motto of the Oliphant family. But Peto is an 
old English name, which is found in Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV.; and some of us remember Sir Martin 
Peto, who was here some years ago. Altiora is 
enough like a woman’s name to be used for Mr. 
Oliphant’s high-flying heroine. 
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to be most characteristic in this respect, 
Hannah Coffin, it is only necessary to 
remark, in the words of a discriminating 
critic in the New York Evening Post, 
that the young ladies “ have with them 
a terrible old companion, or chaperon, 
named Hannah, who talks something 
between a Maine Yankee and Buffalo 

ill.” Hannah is an impossible person- 
age, in “ America,” at least; a gro- 
not even a caricature of any ac- 
tual living thing; and her talk is a mon- 
strous gabblement, made up of perverted 
phrases of people who live thousands of 
miles apart. A woman who acted and 
who talked as she does would be a char- 
acter, a show, a laughing-stock, in the 
remotest rural village in New England. 
And it is all the worse, so far as truth- 


tesque ; 


fulness of representation is concerned, 
that, owing to the writer’s clear imagina- 
tion and his humor, her character is full 
of verve and life. But to consider in 
detail a few of Mr. Oliphant’s errors in 
language, which must have attracted the 
attention of many of his readers, here 
is a passage which illustrates Hannah’s 
impossible, hybrid talk : — 

“¢ Laws!’ said Hannah, who had been 

yatching these British feminine greet- 
ings with great interest, ‘ that ain’t the 
reason. It’s because they laces so tight. 
You just try and buckle yourself across 
the waist and chest like them gells, and 
then see how it eases your breathing to 
stick out your elbows.’ ... 

“¢ Still, you know, that won’t account 
for the men doing it,’ said Mattie, anx- 
ious to get back to the safer topic of the 
elbows. 

“¢ Laws! yes, it does: they jest foller 
the gells. It’s the gells that sets the 
fashion.’ 

“¢Not in England, I assure you,’ said 
Lord Sark, much amused. ‘In Amer- 
ica, I understand, the women take the 
lead in most things; but in England we 
flatter ourselves that the male sex holds 
its own.’ 

“¢ Bless you, they flatter themselves 
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just the same with us! The question 
is, Do they? Now, there ain’t no one 
here as knows as much about the men 
of both countries as Mrs. Clymer. Ill 
jest ask her what she says. Which men 
have you found most difficult to get 
along with, my dear?’ ” (Chap. viii.) 

In this passage an error which per- 
vades all Hannah Coffin’s speech occurs 
thrice, — “ gells” for girls. This is a 
British provincialism. never 
say “gells;” but some of them, like 
some of their cousins in England, do 
say “gals.” “ Laws” be more 
naturally “ Law suz.” “You just try ” 
should be “ You jess try ;” the omission 
of the ¢ being as characteristic as the e 
for wu; and the utterance of the two 
contiguous ¢’s by a New England woman 
of Miss Coffin’s quality almost impossi- 
ble. “They laces” is a violation of 
grammar that would make the hair of 
a decent New England woman. of far 
humbler condition than hers stand on 
end; and the like objection applies to 


¥ ankees 


would 


her reply, in a later passage, to a young 
clergyman, who told her he was in holy 
orders: “ Holy orders is mighty difficult 


to obey; don’t you find ’em?” although 
she would say, not “ Yes, it does,” but 
“ Yes, it dooz,” and instead of “ the same 
with us,” “the same ’ith us.” The last 
sentence of this passage contains a blun- 
der which spots all this worthy, but un- 
happily monstrous, female’s speeches : 
“ there ain’t no one here as knows,” ete. 
This preservation of the old English 
use of “as” in constructions where mod- 
ern English requires “that” is unheard 
and unknown in New England, where 
fairly “ good grammar” is spoken even 
by those who have received only a few 
winters’ district-schooling, and who will 
use queer, uncouth phrases, pronounce 
grotesquely, and speak in a sharp, na- 
sal tone that sets one’s teeth on edge. 
Therefore it is the more disturbing that 
Mr. Oliphant’s really captivating, but 
also somewhat impossible, “ American ” 
heroine exclaims, “ And how his clothes 
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do sit!” for which we cannot account, 
unless by supposing — dreadful thought! 
—that our author himself tells Poole or 
Smalpage that his own trousers don’t 
sit well; in which case it is not improb- 
able that the reply would be, in very 
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good English, that they were not sitting 
trousers, and that he must not sit in 
them if he expected them to set well. 
When Mr. Oliphant makes Hannah 
arrest Mr. Murkle’s attention by erying 
out “ Hyar!” he j 
hundred miles. 


least five 


’ 


jumps at 
That form of “ here’ 
is Southern and Southwestern. Indeed, 
it is negro talk, caught by the whites 
in childhood from their old sable atten- 
dants: he might as well make her say 
“owine” for “ going,” instead of “ go- 
in’,” which she would have said, like 
many an Englishman of the best birth 
and breeding. So her “disremember ” 
is Southern, although it is sometimes 
heard from our Irish “ Biddies.” Yet 
he makes Miss Coffin say, carefully, 
“ curious,” when she would be very sure 
to say “curus,” and “ judge ” for the in- 
of people of her sort. 
Strangest of all, almost, he 


variable “ jedge ” 
1akes her 
speak of a man “ who’s gone back to 
the States ;” she would have been quite 
as likely to say “ the colonies.” 

When, in recounting a discussion of 
Highland costume between Stella and 
Ronald MacAlpine (whose identity with 
a well-known esthetic lecturer is mani- 
fest), Mr. Oliphant writes, — “‘ What! 
leaving so much more of the limb bare?’ 
Stella had still retained too much of the 


prejudices of her countrywomen to say 


‘leg.’ Oh, that would be what I think 
you gentlemen would call quite too ex- 
quisitely precious!’”?—he is correct, 
except in the universality of his implied 
assertion ; but when he afterwards makes 
Miss Coffin, as she is trying on a fash- 
ionable gown, exclaim, “My, now! if 
I ain’t real uncomfortable about the 
legs!” he is not only incorrect and incon- 
sistent, but shows that he has failed to 


apprehend the truth about this squeam- 
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ish feeling. Mr. Edward Everett, re- 
proving a pupil who startled the propri- 
ety of the lecture room by a blast upon 
the nasal trumpet, confessed that he him- 
self did blow his nose “in the privacy 
of his own apartment ;” but even there 
Hannah Coffin would not have admit- 
ted to her young friends that she had 
legs. She could not have got further 
than “limbs.” But Mr. Oliphant thus 
brings up a little point as to Ameri- 
canism which has been discussed so much 
and for so long that it may as well now 
be settled. 

That many Americans —even men 
as well as women, but not all—do say 
“limb,” when good sense, good English, 
good taste, and good manners require 
that they should say “leg,” is true. But 
the squeamishness is by no means dis- 
tinctively “ American.” It may be found 
on the pages of many British writers. 
In a paragraph before me from the Sat- 
urday Review (date unfortunately lost), 
criticising a staute of Phryne, the writ- 
er shrinks from “legs,” even in regard 
to marble, and calls them “the lower 
limbs.” A conspicuous and amusing 
example of this skittishness is found in 
the Shakespeare Glossary of that dis- 
tinguished scholar and critic, Alexander 
Dyce. There has long been a question 
as to the meaning of Orlando’s phrase 
“ Atalanta’s better part,” in As You 
Like It. Various explanations have been 
offered. I produced many passages to 
show that the intended “ better part ” of 
the beautifully formed and swiftly run- 
ning Atalanta was what the Saturday 
Review called the lower limbs, but I did 
not use that euphemism. Whereupon, 
after recounting some of the explana- 
tions, although he is writing a critical 
note for the critical, Mr. Dyce, blushing 
and shrinking behind his paper, cannot 
bring himself even to suggest the idea 
by a periphrasis, but says, “ Mr. Grant 
White’s explanation of the lady’s better 
part I had rather refer to than quote” ! 
After that, I think that the pretense 
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of any peculiar Americanism upon this 
point may well be given up. 

In connection with this allegation, 
and in support of it, one assertion has 
been made, and made so frequently, 
through so many years, that it may as 
well be disposed of now and here for- 
ever. It is that “the Americans” (the 
general term universally applied, as usu- 
al) are so exceedingly shamefaced that 
they put the very legs of their piano- 
This 


ago, in the 


fortes in trousers or pantalets. 
ridiculous story was told long 
Mrs. Trollope day; but I believe that 
it first appeared in Captain Basil Hall’s 
Since that time it h: 
sritish books and British newspapers. 


book. is pervaded 
It has been one of the stock illustrations 
I have seen it 
three or four times within the last few 
months. true that in Mrs. 
Trollope’s and Captain Hall’s day most 
“ American” housewives who then had 


of “ American ” manners. 


Now it is 


piano-fortes did cover the legs of them. 
And yet the story, as it was told and is 
told, is absurdly untruthful. About that 
time the legs of the piano-forte, which 
had previously been small, straight, 
square mahogany sticks, began 


= 


gan to be 
highly ornamental, with fluting and carv- 


ing. The instrument became the most 
elaborately made and highly prized piece 
of furniture in the drawing-room, or 
rather parlor; and in the careful’ house- 
wifery of that day (which kept parlors 
dark, that the sun might not fade the 
carpet) it was protected, except on grand 
occasions, — “a party,” or the like, — 
with a holland cover; and the 
that they might not be defaced, were 
also covered with cylinders of holland. 
That is all. 


legs, 


Tables and chairs and side- 


boards had legs also; but they were not 
covered, simply because they were not 


ornamental and easily injured. More- 
over, at gatherings, when the 
room was filled with a mixed company, 


festive 


in which young women predominated, 

the trousers, the pantalets, — oh, horror ! 

— were deliberately taken off the “low- 
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er limbs ” of the instrument, which were 
then shamelessly exposed to the naked 
eye. And this is the truth of that mat- 
left to be told at 
It is a characteristic and 
worthy exemplification of the ability of 


ter, which has been 
this late day. 


the British traveler to apprehend and to 
set forth the truth as to what he sees in 
* America.” 

My article will be, I fear, like a house 
in which the porch is larger than the 
main building; but time and space will 
not have been wasted if I have enabled 
the readers of The Atlantic, on both sides 
of takes its 
name, to see with what thorough dis- 
trust and continuous doubt they should 


the ocean from which it 


receive the assertions of European critics 
that this, that, or the other word, phrase, 
or custom is distinctively “ American.” 

Let us now turn to our own seekers 
after Americanisms in language, and, 
looking chiefly to the well-known Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms, so called, of 
Bartlett, see, as we have seen before, 
with what industrious lack of essential 
knowledge the knowledge of what is 
English — the search is prosecuted. 

Under the letter N there is less occa- 
sion for criticism than we have found 
under its predecessors; the chief reason 
of which, however, is the fewness of the 
words which begin with that letter. For 
it is worthy of remark that, while the 
nasal sound m is copious in the intro- 
duction of words, its congener 7 is in all 
languages, at least all the Indo-Kuro- 
pean languages, much restricted in this 
respect. 

Characteristically, the list of Ameri- 
canisms under this letter is introduced 
by “ Nabber: in the city of New York, 
a thief.” The city of New York! The 
word has been thus used in English 
time out of mind, although of course it is 
rare in literature. The colloquial verb 
nab = seize quickly and violently, is to 
be found in all English dictionaries, in- 
cluding Johnson’s. If the words were 
not before us, we could hardly believe 
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that a professed dictionary of American- 
isms could include nary = ne’er a, nig- 
ger, negro-fellow, negro less, negro-min- 
stre ls, negrophite “ negro-worsh iper, no ac- 
count, no-how, nothing to nobody, to be 
nowhere, nobby, — all of which are, and 
since their beginning ever have been, 
as common among British as among 
American writers or speakers of corre- 
sponding classes. ‘This does not need 
illustration. But the introduction of 
nation, a corruption of “ damnation,” is 
an offense against common sense which 
is of a sort so common in this book that 
it goes to make up the greater part of 


its bulk. For not only do we find na- 


tion both in Pegge’s dictionary and in 
Halliwell’s, with the gloss “ very, exces- 
sive,” but our compiler himself remarks 
upon it, “used in both ways in Old and 
in New England.” Pegge’s book pre- 
ceded in London Bartlett’s in Boston by 
more than thirty years. That settled 
the question about this slang word, if 
it needed settling. But this it did not 
need; for see the following example of 
its use by one of the recognized masters 
of English: “ And what a 
herbs he had procured to mollify her 
humours.” (Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 
chap. ccxxii.) 


nation of 


Of like non-pertinence is the next 
item which I shall remark upon, which, 
however, adds error to superfluity : — 

“ No—not. What the Portuguese 
say of the Brazilians the English say 
of the Americans, — that they are as 
fond of double negatives as Homer.” 
If any English writer or speaker ever 
said this, he showed by the mere saying 
that he was worthy of no attention. So 
far is the use of double negatives, like 
“JT have n’t got none,” “I don’t know 
nothing,” from being an Americanism 
that it is far commoner in England than 
in the United States, where people of 
inferior condition are much more anx- 
iously “ grammatical ” than they are in 
England, and are consequently, in gen- 
eral, less racy and idiomatic in their 
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speech. Double negatives were com- 
mon of old, and are so now, in English 
literature. The reader of Shakespeare 
encounters them on almost every page. 
Their use extends back into the time 
when English was Anglo-Saxon. Dr. 
Pegge, who indeed apologizes for them, 
if he does not defend them, mentions as 
an example the inquiry of a London 
citizen who had mislaid his hat, “ if 
nobody had seen nothing of never a 
hat nowheres.”’ Nor can any one who 
has been in England have failed to hear 
just such speeches there nowadays from 
speakers of superior grade to those by 
whom they are very rarely uttered here. 

Next we short series of 
words, of normal form and of ordinary 


remark a 


English use, which appear in every Eng- 


lish dictionary, from Jolinson’s down, 
which are used in exactly the same sense 
in both countries, and which, when they 
are not of remote English origin, came 
to us through British channels : 
nankeen, national, 


such are 
naturalized, nice== 
fair, good, nicely = very well, non-man- 
ufacturing, non-slaveholding, north and 
south. 
these papers that a book which is known 
as a Dictionary of Americanisms, which 
is largely made up of such 


It has been before remarked in 


words as 
these, must produce a very erroneous 
and injurious impression in regard to 
the language of the country. The com- 
piler has merely fallen into the weak- 
ness of specialists and of collectors. Let 
aman begin to collect, and he at once 
becomes slightly insane, and rakes into 
his hoard everything that for any fan- 
ciful reason he can make a part of it. 

When we deduct from the list under 
this letter words of the sort already re- 
marked upon, and phrases which really 
merit no attention, like national dem- 
ocrats and native Americans, non-com- 
mittal, little is left; but that little in- 
cludes a few genuine Americanisms, of 
which the following are worthy of spe- 
cial attention : — 

Notify. The use of this verb in the 
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sense to give information or notice to a 
person is of “ American” origin. For a 
long time it Was used by the best English 
writers, both British and “ American,” 
only with the sense of to make known, 
to declare, as, for example, by Hooker : 
“There are other kinds of laws which 
notify the will of God.” But about the 
end of the last century respectable writers 
began in this country to use the word in 
the sense, to give notice to; and the pro- 
priety of this has been somewhat reluc- 
tantly but finally admitted by British 
writers of repute, by whom the word is 
now so used; and in the latest English 
dictionary, Stormonth’s, it appears with 
the definition “ to give notice.” 


Nimshi: a foolish fellow. This is an 


example of a genuine Americanism of 
another sort. Its use is confined to New 
England, or to speakers of New Eng- 


land origin, among whom it is recognized 
religious cant. Mr. Bartlett says noth- 
ing by way of explanation, except (right- 
ly, I believe) that the word came from 
Connecticut. It is from the Bible, in 
the Hebrew chronicles of which we find 
the name Nimshi; but we are told ab- 
solutely nothing of him, except that he 
was the grandfather of the fast-driving 
Jehu, who revolted against Jehoram and 
became king of Israel. Why the name 
of the grandfather of this successful 
rebel became a synonym for a fool is 
surely one of the things that cannot be 
found out. 

Noodlejes is an example of a limited 
Americanism, and of another sort; a 
word never English, which is, or once 
was, domesticated by English-speaking 
people in one of the United States. It 
is Dutch, and means dough rolled thin 
and cut into slices for soup. But it has 
already almost passed away; and even 
in New York and Long Island, where 
only it was heard, it is now nearly, if not 
quite, unknown. 

Notions, in the sense of small wares 
or trifles, I have already shown to be of 
English origin and classical use. 
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The most astonishing of the so-called 
Americanisms under N is this: “ Nose. 
‘To bite one’s nose off’ is to foolishly 
inflict self-injury while striving to injure 
another ;” and they who would be most 
astonished at its being written down as 
* American” would be the people liv- 
ing between John O’Groats and Land’s 
End. It is an English saying of inde- 
terminable antiquity, and at this time 
of every-day use. Indeed, it may be 
doubtful whether, even, ‘it is English, and 
whether it does not belong to the human 
race, with whom it has been in use ever 
since man had a nose to bite and spite 
with which to bite it. Will Mr. Bart- 
lett go on and annex the north pole 
and the equator? ‘This item enriches 
only his last edition of the dictionary, 
or, little attention as I can -give to my 
present subject, I should be able to put 
my hand upon ample evidence of an- 
cient and modern use of this phrase in 
England, which, however, no person 
born and bred there will require. 

Of the alleged Americanisms in O, 
we start at once by setting summarily 
aside the following, which are too cer- 
tainly, and it should seem too notorious- 
ly, English-born to need a word of ex- 
planation or illustration: to feel one’s 
oats, obstropulous, odd stick for an eccen- 
tric person, — crooked being sometimes 
used instead of odd, — of in “ feel of,” 
“doin’ of,” offen for “ off from,” offish 
for “distant,” old Sogy; old man for 
“father,” Old Scratch, onst for “ once,” 
ought in “had n’t oughter ” for “had n’t 
ought to,” ourn, outen for “ out of,” outs 
and ins for persons out of and in office, 
over the left, owdacious, overly = exces- 
sively. The last, which is strangely tick- 
eted Western (I have never been in the 
West, and have often heard the word in 
the rural districts of New England and 
New York), may admit the following il- 
lustration from an old English writer of 
high repute, Bishop Hall : — 

‘*‘ Your attire (for whither do not cen- 
sures reach?) not youthfully wanton, 
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not, in these 
but gr 
like 


gesture like 


veeres, affect dly ancient, 


} 
} 


l comely. like 


the minde, 


the wearer 5 your 
your habit, neither favoring 
tness nor ouerly insolence 

nor dull neglect of 
vistles, Decad. V., 


160- 


Kpist.v., 
163, ed. 
To these ar 


no peculiar cl 


added, 


‘American ” 


to be as having 


or British, following: Orelot, 
ly sae office-holi ler, 


fice -hunting 


once 


and again fo1 ated 


oftice-ho ; ling, 


“rept 
i 

> }, toy 
onfice-hunter, oF 
eA ot 


: ; 
how the list 


(observe 
giving four comp 


othened by 
hen, in 


und words, w 
any case, two only were needed), okra, 


Old Prol ih li - Old North 


margarine, 0 <6 


State, oleo- 
not 


Os: ge orange, 


dinary tor plain, 
handsome,” Oregon grape, 
Oswego tea, ove 
“ very.’ 
are meré 1ame of 
None of them are ¢sms of any 

A few of the words under 


r and above for “ much,” 


Some of these, it will be seen, 


American things. 
sort. 

this head 
may icular rk :— 


admit part rema 


Oblig ment. This obsolete old Eng- 

needs no definition, 
says was used “by old 
England, 


lish word, which 
Pickering 
New 


may be sure, 


peo- 
ple” in 
we 


and these only 
when he wrote, three 
quarters of a century ago. But it passed 
It does 


ture, is now not heard, 


away with those old people not 


. 1° 
in iltera 


appear 


and has no proper place among Ameri- 


canisms. Odbfusity, instead * obtuse- 


ness.” is a word of the 

Of. One use of 
forth by Mr. 
tinctively an 
ter of twelve,” 


same sort. 
set 


, dis- 


this word, 
I sie 


Americanism, — “a 


Bartlett, is, 
quar- 
instead of “a quarter to 
the 
nd, and by the best speak- 
United States. Yet indeed 
no pr in the use of the 
preposition. present dif- 
ferent it lacks 
; the oth- 
an hour to twelve. 
On, in “I met him on the street,” 
“ He lives on is very prop- 


twelve ;” the latter being phrase 
used in Enegla 
ers in the 
there is culiarity 


The 


thoughts. 


phrases 
One 


an hour 


means, 
a quarter of of twelve 
er, it isa quarter of 


Broadway,” 
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erly presented as an Americanism; and 
it is one of a very bad sor 
only in Mr. Bartlett’s last 
but I had remarked upon it at 
length, in Words and Their Uses 
But it is not, * American ” 
origin. Carlyle uses it in his transla 
of Wilhelm Meister. In the 
yesterday ” the superfl 


t It appears 
‘edition, 1877 ; 
some 
(1871). 
I suspect, of 
tion 
phrase “ on 
uous 
ted 
and had its origin ‘at the 
the S 
ly, come the larger 
table Americanisms. 
Onto. Of tl 1is compound 
Bartlett “Al 


Alt 
much more frequently 


1 eposition 


is, I believe, an unmit A merican- 


ism, South, 


whence, from Southwest particular- 


number of 


indispu- 
i prep sition 
hough used here 


in oo 


should 


SavVS, 
than 
it is not peculiar to Americ 
On t hie. it A 
frequent in England. It 
all through the 
lope, 


think not. the c more 


trips one 


f Anthony 


the best i » to 


up 
Trol- 
cur- 
rent and accepted speech of the highest 
cultivated social class 


nove ls oO 
who is 
and most Eng- 
land, and who works this ] se without 

Writers of like grade in 
country use it rarely, if at all. 


mercy. this 
Trollope 
follow- 
when it 
would nat- 


uses it, even in the 


and 
that 


urally suggest itself : 


constantly 


ing extreme needless way, 


would seem “upon” 

“Tt was well he was not going fast, or 
he would have come on to your head.” 
(Last Chron. of Barset, chap. 1 xiii.) 

“ Both the ladies sprung on fo their legs. 
Even Miss Prettyman hersel! 
”  (Tbid., 
Many 


Mr. Bartlett regard this word as 


jumper 
on to her legs. 
Outsider. 
sides 
an 


1 lens 
chap. Ixxi.) 
other persons be- 


Americanism ; who without rea- 
It is a sort of word which, from its 


could 


¢ ne 
among 


son. 


construction and its application, 


“1 to come into use 
people. It 


not have fail 
all English-speaking occurs 


in its political sense thus twice on one 
page of the London Examiner : — 

“ The successive efforts of France 
efforts of much more cheap generosity 
than the Outsider 


them —and the curious way 


consider 
in which 


seems to 
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Russia, almost against her will, became 
a benefactor of the new nation are well 
- On the other hand, the 
Outsider, holding the ‘ legitimate aspira- 


described. . 


tien’ theory, naturally does not com- 
prehend this, or attributes it to ‘Turk- 
ophilism,’ to the dislike of aristocracies 
other more 
(August 9, 


for revolutionists, and to 


or less irrelevant causes.’ 
1879.) 


Trollope uses it frequently, and even 


in a social sense, thus: — 
“But Lord George felt it to be a 
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matter of offence that any outsider should 
venture to talk about his family.” (Is 
He Popenjoy? Chap. xxix.) 

Here I stay for the present our hunt 
It is not 
in my estimation a very sportive literary 


for the evasive Americanism. 


recreation ; but it is not wholly profit- 


less. Tor certain of the hunters may 
discover by it not only that there is very 
little in “ American” speech that may 
safely be made game of, but also get — 
what they seem to need — some knowl- 
edge of the English language. 


Richard Grant White. 





LUTHER 


Tue power which presides over hu- 
man destiny and shapes the processes of 
history is wont to conceal its ulterior 
purpose from the agents it employs, who, 
while pursuing their special aims and 
fulfilling their appointed tasks, are, un- 
known to themselves, initiating a new 
era, founding a new world. 

Such significance attaches to the name 
of Luther, one of that select band of 
providential men who stand conspicuous 
among their contemporaries as makers 
of history. For the Protestant Refor- 
mation which he inaugurated is very im- 
perfectly apprehended if construed sole- 
ly as a schism in the church, a new de- 
parture in religion. In a larger view, it 
was our modern world, with its social 
developments, its liberties, its science, 
its new conditions of being, evolving 
itself from the old. 

It would be claiming too much to as- 
sume that all of good which distinguishes 
these latter from medieval 
time is wholly due to that one event; 
that humanity would have made no 


centuries 


progress in science and the arts of life 
but for Luther and his work. Other, 


1 This paper was read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society on the 10th of November, 1883. 


AND 


HIS WORK! 

contemporary agencies, independent of 
the rupture with Rome, the printing- 
press, the revival of letters, the discov- 
ery of a new continent, and other geo- 


to) 


graphical and astronomical findings, — 
have had their share in the regeneration 
of secular life. 

sut this we may safely assert: that 
the dearest goods of our estate — civil 
independence, spiritual emancipation, 
individual scope, the large room, the 
unbound thought, the free pen, what- 
this New 
England of our inheritance — we owe 


ever is most characteristic of 


to the Saxon reformer in whose name 
we are here to-day. 

A compatriot of Luther, the critic- 
poet Lessing, has made us familiar with 
the idea of an Education of the Human 
Race. Vico had previously affirmed a 
law of historic development, and in- 
ferred from that law a progressive im- 
provement of man’s estate. Lessing 
supplemented the New Science of Vico 
with a more distinct recognition of di- 
vine agency and an educating purpose 
in the method of history. But Lessing 
confined his view of divine education to 
the truths of religion. 
school is the church. 


For these the 
But religion is 
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Man 
earthly world has 


only one side of human nature. 
as a denizen of this 
secular interests and a secular calling, 
which may, in some future synthesis, be 
found to be the necessary complement 
of the spiritual, — the other pole of the 
same social whole, — but meanwhile re- 
quire for their right development and 
full satisfaction another school, coérdi- 
nate with but independent of the church. 
That school is the nation. 

Now the nation, in the ages following 
the decline of Rome, had had no proper 
There were 
peoples — Italian, French, English, Ger- 
man — distributed in territorial groups, 


status in Christian history. 


but no nation, no polity conterminous 
with the territorial limits of each coun- 
try, compacted and confined by those 
limits, having its own 
ereign head. 


independent sov- 
France, Germany, Eng- 
land, were mere geographical expres- 
sions. The peoples 


had a 


inhabiting these 
head in the 
bishop of Rome, whose power might be 
checked by the 


countries common 
rival German empire 
when the emperor was a man of force, 
a veritable ruler of men, and the papal 
incumbent an imbecile, but who, on the 
whole, was acknowledged supreme. Eu- 
ecclesiastically one, and the 


overruled, absorbed, the 


rope was 
ecclesiastical 
civil. 

But already, before the birth of Lu- 
ther, from the dawn of the fourteenth 
century, the civil power had begun to 
disengage itself from the spiritual. The 
peoples here and there had consolidated 
into nations. Philip of France had de- 
fied the Pope of his day, and hurled him 
from his throne. The Golden Bull had 
made the German empire independent of 
papal dictation in the choice of its in- 
cumbents. Meanwhile, the Babylonish 
Captivity and subsequent dyarchy in 
the pontificate had sapped the prestige 
of the Roman As we enter the 
fifteenth century, we find the principle 
of nationality formally recognized by 
the church. At the Council of Con- 


sce. 
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stance, the assembly decided to vote by 
nations instead of dioceses, each nation 
having a distinct Then it ap- 
that had become a 
reality and a power in Christendom. 


voice. 
peared the nation 

Another century was needed to break 
the chain which bound in ecclesiastical 


dependence on Rome the nations espe- 


cially charged with the conduct of man- 
kind. And aman was needed who had 
known from personal experience the 
stress of that chain, and whose moral 
convictions were too exigent to allow of 
compliance and complicity with manifest 
falsehood and deadly wrong. To eccle- 
siastical severance succeeded political. 
To Martin Luther, above all men, we 
Anglo-Americans are indebted for na- 
tional independence and mental freedom. 

It is from this point of view, and not 
as a teacher of religious truth, that he 
claims our interest. As a theologian, 
little. 
Men of inferior note have contributed 


as a thinker, he has taught us 


vastly more to theological enlightenment 
and the science of religion. Intellectu- 
ally narrow, theologically bound and 
seeking to bind, his work was larger 
than his vision, and better than his aim. 
The value of his thought is inconsidera- 
ble; the value of his deed as a provi- 
dential liberator of thought is beyond 
computation. 

The world has no prevision of its he- 
roes. Nature gives no warning when a 
great man is born. Had any soothsay- 
er undertaken to point out, among the 
children cast upon the world in electoral 
Saxony on the 10th of November, 1483, 
the one who would shake Christendom 
to its centre, this peasant babe, just ar- 
rived in the cottage of Hans Luther at 
Eisleben, might have been the last on 
whom his prophecy would have fallen. 
The great man is unpredictable; but 
reflection finds in the birth of Luther a 
peculiar fitness of place and time. Fit- 
ness of place, inasmuch as Frederick 
the Wise, Elector of Saxony, his native 
prince and patron, was probably the 
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only one among the potentates of that 
day who, from sympathy and force of 
character, possessed the will and the 
ability to shield the reformer from pre- 
latical wiles and the wrath 
Fitness of 
scarcely 


of Rome. 
had 
gone by since the newly in- 
vented printing-press had issued its first 
Bible ; and during the very year of this 
nativity, in 1483, Christopher Columbus 
was making his first appeals for royal 


time. A generation 


aid in realizing his dream of a west- 
ern hemisphere hidden from European 
ken behind the waves of the Atlantic, 
where the Protestant principle, born 
of Luther, was destined to find its most 
congenial soil and to yield its consum- 
mate fruit. 

More important than fitness of time 
and place is the adaptation of the man 
to his appointed work. There is an 
easy, leveling theory, held by some, that 
men are the product of their time, great 
actors the necessary product of extraor- 
dinary circumstances ; that Cesar and 
Mohammed and Napoleon, had they not 
lived precisely when they did, would 
have plodded through life, and slipped 
into gheir graves without a record ; and 
that, on the other hand, quite ordinary 
men, if thrown upon the times in which 
those heroes lived, would have done as 
they did and accomplished the same re- 
sults, — would have overthrown the Ro- 
man aristocracy, abolished idolatry, and 
brought order out of chaotic revolution. 

But man and history are not, I think, 
to be construed so. There is 
which adapts the man to his time. The 
work to not laid upon a 
chance individual; the availing of the 


a law 
be done is 


crisis is not left to one who happens 
to be on the spot; but from the founda- 
tion of the world the man was selected 
to stand just there, and to do just that. 
The opportunity does not make the 
man, but finds him. He is the provi- 
dential man ; all the past is in him, all 
the future is to flow from him. 

What native qualifications did Luther 
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First of all, his 
The Saxons are 
Germans of the Germans, and Luther 
was a Saxon of the Saxons: reverent, 


bring to his work? 
sturdy Saxon nature. 


patient, laborious, with quite an excep- 
tional power of work and capacity of en- 
durance ; simple, humble ; no visionary, 
no dreamer of dreams, but cautious, con- 
servative, incorruptibly honest, true to 
the heart’s core; above all, courageous, 
firm, easily led when conscience sec- 
onded the leading, impossible to drive 
when conscience opposed, ecstatically de- 
vout, tender, loving, —a strange com- 
pound of feminine softness and adaman- 
tine inflexibility. ob- 
servers noticed in the eyes of the man, 


Contemporary 


dark, flashing, an expression which they 
termed demonic. It is the expression 
of one susceptible of supernatural im- 
pulsion, — of being seized and borne on 
by a power which exceeds his conscious 
volition. 

In this connection I have to speak of 
one property in Luther which especially 
distinguishes spiritual heroes, — the gift 
of faith. 
coming have been called “the ages of 
faith.” 
derstood in any other sense than that of 
blind acquiescence in external authority, 
unquestioning submission to the dictum 
of the church. This is not faith, but 
the want of it, mental inaction, absence 


The ages which preceded his 


The term is a misnomer if un- 


of independent vision. Faith is essen- 
tially active, a positive, aggressive force ; 
not a granter of current propositions, 
but a maker of propositions, of dispen- 
sations, of new ages. 

Faith is not a constitutional endow- 
no lot or tumulus as- 
signed to it among the hillocks of the 


ment; there is 


brain; it is not a talent connate with 
him who has it, and growing with his 
growth, but a gift of the spirit, commu- 
nicated to such as are charged with a 
providential mission to their fellow-men. 
It is the seal of their indenture, the test 
of their calling. In other words, faith 
is inspiration; it is the subjective side 
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of that incalcul: 
ration is the 


ble force of which inspi- 

objective. So much faith, 

so much inspiration, so much of deity. 
Inspiration is in ho 


man a constant 


quantity. In Luther it appears unequal, 
intermittent; ebb and flood, but always, 
in the supreme crises of his history, an- 
swering to his need; a master force, an 
ecstasy of vision and of daring ; lifting 
him clean out of himself, or rather elicit- 
g to the surface, and forcing 
into action the per latent self of the 


» monitions not only 


ing, bringin: 


man, against 
of prudence, of conscience as well. 


The 


silenced by earnest souls intent on no- 


voice of worldly prudence is soon 


ble enterprises of uncertain issue. What 


reformer of traditional wrongs has not 


been met by the warning, “ That way 
But in Luther we have 
the rarer phenom 


danger lies” ? 
non of conscience it- 

We have the 
amazing spectacle of a righteous man 


bedience 


self overcome by faith. 


defying his own consci in o 


nce 
to a higher duty than conscience knew. 
For conscience is the pupil of custom, 
the slave of tradition, bound by pre- 


scription; the safeguard of the weak, 
but, it may be, an offense to the strong ; 


itself to 
lift itself to new perceptions and new 


wanting initiative; unable of 


requirements, whereby “ enterprises of 
great pith and moment their currents 


turn awry, and lose the name of action.” 


new-born when a 


Conscience has to be 
new dispensation is 
th 


given to the world. 


It was only us that Christianity 


through Paul could disk ve itself from 


Judaism, which had the old conscience 
on its side. 


In 


conscience. 


Luther faith than 
Had it 
should not be here 
Of all 
years of conflict, which issued in final 


was stronger 


not been so w 


2) 
ti -lay to celebrate 


his name. his trials in those 


separation from Rome, the struggle with 
the Ilowever 
conviction that in- 


conscience was sorest. 
strong his personal 
dulgences bought with money could not 


save from the penalties of sin, that the 
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sale of them was a grievous wrong, to 
declare that conviction, to act upon it, 
was to pit himself against the head of 
the church, to whom he owed uncondi- 
tional allegiance. It was revolt against 
legitimate authority, a violation of his 
priestly vows. So conscience pleaded. 


3ut Luther’s better moments set aside 
these scruples, regarding them, as he did 
all that contradicted his strong intent, 
“ How,” 


whispered Satan, “if your doctrine be 


1 


as suggestions of the deyil. 


erroneous ; if all this confusion has been 
How 


dare you preach What no one has ven- 


stirred up without just cause ? 


tured for so many centuries ?” 

Over all these intrusive voices admon- 
ishing, “ You must not,” a voice more 
imperative called to him, “ You must; ” 
valor above all 


and a martial daring 


responded, “I will.” Here is where a 
higher power comes in to reinforce the 
human. 


When valor in a_ righteous 


cause rises to that pitch, it draws heaven 
to its side; it e1 ( 
back it. 


Our knowledge of Luther’s history is 


Ss OlNnipotence to 


derived in great part from his own rem- 
iniscences and confessions. Ps 

His boyhood was deeply shadowed 
by the sternness of domestic discipline. 
Severely and even cruelly chastised by 
conscientious but misjudging parents, 
more careful to inspire fear than to cher- 
ish filial love, he contracted a shyness 
and timidity which kept back 


fol years 
1) 
novie nature. 


At school it was still worse : 


the free development of a 
the business 
of education was then conceived as a 
species of rhabdomancy, a divining by 
means of the rod the hidden treasures 
of the boyish mind. Ile cannot forget, 


in after years, that fifteen times in one 
day the rod, in his case, was so applied. 
“The teachers in those days,” he says, 
“were tyrants and executioners; the 
school a prison and a hell 


Ata more advanced school in Eise- 


” 


nach, where the sons of the poor sup- 
ported themselves by singing before the 
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doors of wealthy citizens, who respond- 
ed with the fragments of their abun- 
dance, a noble Jady, Dame Ursula Cotta, 
impressed by the fervor and vocal skill 
of the lad, gave him a daily seat at her 
table, and with it his first introduction 
to polite society, —a privilege which 
went far to compensate the adverse in- 
fluences of his earlier years. 

At the age of eighteen he entered the 
University of Erfurt, then the foremost 
seminary in Germany, the resort of stu- 
dents from all parts of the land. The 
improved finances of his father sufficed 
to defray the cost of board and books. 
He elected for himself the department 
of philosophy, then embracing, together 
with logic, metaphysic, and rhetoric, the 
study of the classics, which the recent 
revival of letters had 
The Latin classics became his 
familiar friends, and are not unfrequent- 
He 


good use of the golden years, and re- 


brought into 


vogue. 
ly quoted in his writings. made 
ceived in due order, with high distine- 
tion, the degrees of bachelor and of mas- 
ter of arts. 

With all this rich culture and the new 
ideas with which it flooded his mind, it 
does not appear that any doubt had been 
awakened in him of the truth of the 
old religion. Ile was still a devout Cath- 
olic ; he still prayed to the saints as the 
proper helpers in time of need. When 
accidentally wounded by the sword which 
according to student fashion he wore at 
his side, lying, as he thought, at the point 
of death, he invoked not God, but the 
Virgin, for aid. “ Mary, help!” 
cry. 

He was destined by his father for the 
legal profession. It was 
road to wealth and power. According- 
ly, he applied himself with all diligence 
to the study of law, and had fitted him- 
self for the exercise of that calling, when 
suddenly, in a company of friends as- 


was his 


the readiest 


sembled for social entertainment, he an- 
nounced his intention to quit the world 
and embrace the monastic life. They 
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expressed their astonishment at this de- 
cision, and endeavored to dissuade him 
from sucha course. In vain they urged 
him to reconsider his purpose. ‘ Fare- 
well!” he said. 
more.” 

What was it that caused this change 
in Luther’s plan of life ? 


“We part to meet no 


To account 
for a turn apparently so abrupt, it must 
be remembered that his religion hith- 
erto, the fruit of his early training, had 


been a religion of fear. He had been 
taught to believe in an angry God and 
the innate, deep corruption of human 
nature. He was conscious of no crime; 
no youthful indiscretions, even, could 
he charge himself with; but morbid self- 
scrutiny presented him utterly sinful and 
Only a life of good works 
could atone for that corruption. 


corrupt. 
Such a 
life the monastic, with its renunciations, 
its prayers and fastings and self-torture, 
was then believed to be, —a life well 
pleasing in the sight of God, the surest 
way of escape from final perdition. Ex- 
ceptional virtue tended in that direction. 
To be a monk was to fice from wrath 
and attain to holiness and heaven. 

All this had lain dimly, half con- 
sciously, in Luther’s mind, not ripened 
into purpose. The purpose was precip- 
itated by a searching experience. Walk- 
ing one day in the neighborhood of Er- 
furt, he was overtaken by a terrific thun- 
The lightning the 
ground at his feet. Falling on his knees, 
he invoked, in his terror, the intercession 
of St. Anna, and vowed, 
spared, to become a monk. 


derstorm. struck 


if life were 
Restored to 
his senses, he regretted the rash vow. 
Ilis riper reason in after years convinced 
him that a vow ejaculated in a moment 
of terror imposed no moral obligation ; 
but his uninstructed 
not then but binding. 
In spite of the just and angry remon- 


conscience could 
regard it as 


strances of his father, who saw with dis- 
may his cherished plan defeated, the 
hard-earned money spent on his boy’s 
education expended in vain, he sought 
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and gained admission to the brotherhood 
and cloisters of St. Augustine at Er- 
furt. 

His novitiate was burdened with cruel 
trials. ‘The hardest and most repulsive 
offices were laid upon the new-comer, 
whose superiors delighted to mortify the 
master of arts with disgusting tasks. 
To the stern routine disci- 
pline he added self-imposed severities, 
more frequent 


of cloister 


fastings and watchings, 
undermining his health, endangering 
life. Harder to bear than all these were 
his inward conflicts, — fears and fight- 
ings, agonizing self-accusations, doubts 
of salvation, apprehensions of irrevoca- 
ble doom. He sought to conquer heaven 
by mortification of the flesh, and de- 
spaired of the result. Finally, encour- 
aged by Staupitz, the vicar-general of 


the order, and guided by his own study 


of the new-found Scriptures, he came to 
perceive that heaven is not to be won 
in that way. Following the lead of St. 
Paul and Augustine, he reached the 
conclusion thenceforth 
the staple of his theology and the point 


which formed 
of departure in his controversy with 
Rome, — the sufficiency of divine grace, 
and justification by faith. 

In the second year of his monastic 
life he was ordained priest, and in the 
year following promoted to the chair of 
theology in the new University of Wit- 
tenberg, where he soon became famous 
as a preacher. 

In 1511 he was sent ona mission to 
Rome, in company with a brother monk. 
When he came within sight of the city 
he fell upon his knees and saluted it: 
“ Hail, holy Rome, thrice consecrated by 


the blood of the martyrs !” 


Arrived 
within the walls, the honest German was 
inexpressibly shocked by what he found 
in the capital of Christendom: open in- 
fidelity, audacious falsehood, mockery 
of sacred things, rampant licentiousness, 
abominations incredible. The Rome of 
Julius Il. was the Roma rediviva of 
Caligula and Nero: pagan in spirit, pa- 
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gan in morals, a sink of iniquity. It 
was well that Luther had personal ex- 
perience of all this; the remembrance 
of it served to lighten the struggle with 
conscience, called to 
against papal authority. But then such 
contest never entered his mind; he was 
still a loyal son of the church. He 
might mourn her corruption, but would 
not question her infallibility. Like oth- 
er pilgrims zealous of good works, he 
climbed on his knees the twenty-eight 
steps of the Santa Scala. While engaged 
in that there his 
mind, like a revelation from heaven, de- 


when contend 


penance flashed on 
claring the futility of such observances, 
the saying of the prophet, “The just 
shall live by faith.” 

Returned to Wittenberg, he was urged 
by Staupitz to study for the last and 
highest aeademic honor, that of doctor 
of philosophy. ‘The already overtasked 
preacher shrank from this new labor. 
“ Terr Staupitz,” he said, “it will be 
the death of me.” “ All right,” an- 
swered Staupitz. “Our Lord 
on extensive operations ; he has need of 
clever men above. If you die you will 
be one of his councilors in heaven.” 


carries 


I now come to the turning point in 
Luther’s life, —the controversy with 
Rome on the subject of indulgences, 
which ended in the schism known as the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Leo X., in the year 1516, ostensibly 
in the interest of a new church of St. 
Peter in Rome, sent forth a bull accord- 
ing absolution from the penalties of 
sin to all who should purchase the in- 
dulgences offered for sale by his com- 
missioners. Indulgence, according to 
the theory of the church, was dispensa- 
tion from the penance 
quired for priestly absolution. It was 
not pretended that priestly absolution 
secured divine forgiveness and eternal 
salvation. 


otherwise re- 


It was absolution from tem- 
poral penalties due to the church; but 
popular superstition identified the one 
with the other. Moreover, it was held 
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that the supererogatory merits of Christ 
and the saints were available for the use 
of sinners. They constituted a treasury 
confided to the church, whose saving vir- 
tue the head of the church 


pense at discretion. 


could dis- 
In this case the ap- 
plication of that fund was measured by 
pecuniary equivalents. Christ had said, 
“How hardly shall they that have 
riches erter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Leo said in effect, ** How easily may 
they that have riches enter the kingdom 
of heaven,” since they have the quid 
pro quo. For the poor it was not so easy, 
and this was one aspect of the case which 
stimulated the opposition of Luther. 
Penitence was nominally required of 
the sinner, but proofs of penitence were 
not exacted. Practically, the indul- 
gence meant impunity for sin. 
complete travesty of 


A more 
the 
laughable, if not so impious — could 
hardly be conceived. The faithful them- 
selves were shocked by the shameless 
realism which the proc- 
lamations of the German commissioner, 
Tetzel. 

Luther wrote a respectful letter to the 
Archbishop of Mainz, praying him to 
put a stop to the scandal; little dream- 
ing that the prelate hada pecuniary inter- 


gospel — 


characterized 


est in the business, having bargained for 
half the profits of the sale as the price 
of his sanction of the same. Other dig- 
nitaries to whom he appealed refused to 
interfere. As a last resource, by way of 
appeal to the Christian conscience. On 
the 31st October, 1517, he nailed his 
famous ninety-five theses to the door of 
the church of All Saints. These were 
not dogmatic assertions, but propositions 
to be debated by any so inclined. Never- 
theless, the practical interpretation put 
upon them was the author’s repudiation 
of indulgences, and, by implication, his 
arraignment of the source from which 
they emanated. 

It is doubtful if Luther apprehended 
the full significance of the step he’ had 
taken. He did not then dream of se- 
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cession from the church. He was more 
astonished than gratified when he learned 
that his theses and other utterances of 
like import had, within the space of 
fourteen days, pervaded Germany, and 
that he had become the eye-mark of 
Christendom. More than once_ before 
the final irrevocable act he seems to have 
regretted his initiative, and though he 
would not retract he would fain have 
sunk out of sight. 

But fortunately for the cause, Tetzel, 
baffled in his designs on Luther’s con- 
gregation, attacked him with such abu- 
sive virulence and extravagant assertions 
of papal authority that Luther was pro- 
voked to rejoin with more decisive dec- 
larations. ‘The controversy reached the 
ear of the Pope, who inclined at first to 
regard it as a local quarrel, which would 
soon subside, but was finally persuaded 
to dispatch a summons requiring Luther 
to appear in Rome within sixty days, to 
be tried for heresy. Rome might sum- 
mon, but Luther knew too well the prob- 
able result of such a trial to think of 
obeying the summons. The spiritual 
power might issue its mandates, but the 
temporal power was needed to execute 
its behests. Would the temporal, in this 
case, codperate with the spiritual ? There 
had been a time when no German po- 
tentate would have hesitated to surren- 
der a heretic. But Germany was get- 
ting tired of Roman dictation and ultra- 
montane insolence. The German princes 
were getting impatient of the constant 


drain on their exchequer by a foreign 
power. 


Trrespective of the right or 
wrong of his position, theologically con- 
sidered, the question of Luther’s extra- 
dition was one of submission to author- 
ity long felt to be oppressive. Only 
personal enemies, like Eck and Emser 
and Tetzel, would have him sent to 
Rome. Miltitz, who had been deputed to 
deal with him, confessed that an army of 
twenty-five thousand men would not be 
sufficient to take him across the Alps, 
so widespread and so powerfully em- 
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bodied was the 
Ritter class, comprising men like Franz 
Sickingen and Ulrich yon Hutten, 


30 were ft 


feeling in his favor. The 


vou 
were on his side; he humanists, 
apostle Ss Ol the new culture, which Op- 
posed its¢ lf to the old medieval scholas- 
ticism. ‘The Emperor Maximilian would 
have the case ou German soil. Con- 


spicuous : all, 


ried 
his chief defender, 
was Lut 


own sovereign, the 


Elee- 
» Wise. 


Iu- 


he Refor- 


rederick f 


tor OL S&S: iy, i 
manly o, but for t 
. " 


hed at 
Frederick 


mation the 


start, and its author with it. 
time a convert to Luther’s 


sisted 


ndemned until tried by 


Was not al 


doctrin that his subject 


should hh 


competent ‘s and refuted on serip- 


tural 


er IIe occupied the fore- 
most place the princes of Ger- 


many. death of Maximilian, 
1519, he 
had the chief voice in the election of the 
Without his 


codperation it was 


the empire, and 


new emperor. consent and 


impossible for Lu- 


ther’s enemit o posse ssion of his 


person. [or this purpose, Leo X., then 


Pope, wrote ‘ine letter, accom- 
1 
i 


panied by t cift of the “ golden 


rose,”’ reme token of pontifical good- 


will. “ T ’ wrote Leo, “ steeped 


in a holy chrism, sprinkled with sweet- 
smelling musk, consecrated by apostolic 


blessing, symbol of a sublime mystery, 
—may its heavenly 


beloved son, and dispose 


odor penetrate the 
heart of our 
him to comply with our request.” 

The request was not complied with, 
but by way of alternative it was pro- 
posed that 
So 


papal commissioner in Germany. 
| the 


Leo dispatched 
Cardinal de Vi 


tentiary, commonly 


for that purpose 
», of Gaeta, his plenipo- 
known as Cajetan. 

] 


A conference was held at Augsburg, 


which, owing to the legate’s passionate 
insistence on unconditional retractation, 
served but widen The 
afforts of Miltitz, another appointed 


mediator, met with no better success. 


to the breach. 
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Meanwhile Luther had advanced with 
rapid and enormous strides in the line 
of divergence from the Catholic church. 
The study of the Scriptures had con- 
vinced him that the primacy of the 
Roman bishop had no legitimate founda- 
The Valla, 


exposing the fiction of Constantine’s 


tion. work of Laurentius 


pretended donation of temporal SOV- 


ereignty in Rome, had opened his eyes 
to other falsehoods. He proclaimed his 
conclusions, writing and publishing in 
Latin and German with incredible dili- 
gence. His Address to the Christian 


Nobility of the 


cerning the Melioration of the Christian 


German Nation, con- 
State, the most important of his publi- 
cations, anticipates nearly all the points 
the 
which 


of Protestant reform, and many 


Lu- 


writing spread and 


were not accomplished in 


ther’s day. The 


h every province of Ger- 


sped throug 
many, as if borne on the wings of the 
wind. An editiou of four thousand copies 


was exhausted in afew days. It was 


ft 


the Magna C 
tical state. 


harta of a new ecclesias- 
hunderbolt was launched 
should 


scatter 


But now the t 
trusted 
to death and 


On the 16th June, 


which his adversaries 
smite the heretic 
all his following. 
1520, Leo issued a bull condemning Lu- 
ther’s writings, commanding that they 
‘found, and 
that their author, unless within the space 


be publicly burned wherev: 


of sixty days he recanted his errors, al- 
lowing sixty more for the tidings of his 
recantation to reach Rome, should be 
seized and delivered up for the punish- 


All 


magistrates and all citizens were re- 


ment due to a refractory heretic. 


quired, on pain of ecclesiastical penalty, 
to aid in arresting him and his followers 
and sending them to Rome. The papal 
legates, Aleander and Caraccioli, were 
appointed bearers of a missive from the 
Pope to Duke Frederick, commanding 
him to have the writings of Luther 
burned, and either to execute judgment 


on the heretic himself, or else to deliver 
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him up to the papal tribunal. The 
Elector replied that he had no part in 
Luther’s movement, but that his writings 
must be refuted before he would order 
their burning ; that their author had been 
condemned unheard; that his case must 
be tried by impartial judges in some 
place where it should be safe for him to 
appear in person. 

Miltitz persuaded Luther, as a last re- 
source, to write to the Pope a concilia- 
tory letter, disavowing all personal hos- 
lue reverence for 
But such 


tility and expressing ¢ 
his Holiness. 
a letter! 
under 


He did write. 
An audacious satire, which, 
and 
good-will, compassionates the Pope as 


cover of pers nal respect 


“a sheep among wolves,” and charac- 
terizes the papal court as “ viler than 
Sodom or Gomorrah.”’ 

When the bull reached Wittenberg it 
was treated by Luther and his friends 
with all the respect which it seemed to 
On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1520, a large concourse of students 


them to deserve. 


and citizens assembled in the open space 
before the Elster gate ; a pile was erect- 
ed and fired by a resident graduate of 
the university, and on it Luther with 


his own hands solemnly burned the bull ° 


and the papal decretals, amid applause 
which, like the “ embattled farmers’ ” 
shot at Concord in 
round the world.” 
So the last 
bound Luther to 


177.5, was *“ heard 


severed which 

After that 
contumacious act there was no retreat 
or possibility of pacification. 


tie was 
Rome. 


But though Luther had done with 
Rome, Rome had not yet done with 
him. When Leo found that he could 
not wrest the heretic from the guardian- 
ship of Frederick, he had recourse to im- 
perial aid. 
Charles V., a youth of twenty-one, ia 
whose blood were blended three royal 


The newly elected emperor, 


lines of devoted friends of the church, 
might be expected to render prompt 
obedience to its head. But Charles 


was unwilling to break with Frederick, 
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to whom he was chiefly indebted for his 
He would not, if he could, 
compel him to send Luther a_ prisoner 


election. 
to Rome. He chose to have him tried 
in his own court, and only when proved 
by such trial an irreclaimable heretic 
to surrender him as such. 

An imperial Diet was about to be 
held at the Thither 
Charles desired the Elector to bring the 
refractory monk. declined 
clared that if 


city of Worms. 
Frederick 
the office, but Luther de 
the emperor summoned him he would 
obey the summons as the call of God. 
To his friend Spalatin, who advised his 
would 


refusal, he wrote that he vo to 


many devils 
opposed to him as there were tiles on 


Worms if there were as 


the roofs of the houses. 

The summons came, accompanied by 
an imperial safe-conduct covering the 
journey-to and from the place of trial. 
Luther complied; he had no fear that 
Charles would repeat the treachery of 
Sigismund, which had blasted that name 
with eternal infamy and inecarnadined 
Bohemia with atoning blood. The jour- 
ney was one triumphal progress. In 
every city ovations, not unmingled with 
and He arrived in 
the morning of the 16th of April, 1521. 
The warder on the announced 
with the blast of a trumpet his 
proach. 


cautions recrets. 
tower 
ap- 
The citizens left their break- 
Preceded 
by the imperial herald and followed by 
es- 
corted to thes quarters assigned him. 
Alighting from his carriage, he looked 
round multitude 
“ God will be with 

that Aleander, the papal legate, re- 
marked the demonic glance of his eye. 


fasts to witness the entry. 


a long cavalcade, the stranger was 


upon the and said, 


me.” It was then 


People of all classes visited him in his 
lodgings. 

On the following day he was called 
to the episcopal palace, and made his 
first appearance before the Diet. A 
pile of books was placed before him. 
“ Are these your writings?” The titles 


o 
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were called for, and Luther acknowl- 
edged them to be his. Would he retract 
the opinions expressed in them, or did 
he still maintain them? Ile begged time 
for consideration; it was a question of 
faith, of the 
word of God. 


of the 
A day for deliberation 


welfare of souls, 
was allowed him and he was remanded 
to his lodgings. On the way the people 
shouted applause, and a voice exclaimed, 
“ Blessed is the womb that bare thee!”’ 
But the impression made on the court 
was He had not shown 


He 


The em- 


not favorable. 
the front that was expected of him. 
had seemed timid, irresolute. 
peror remarked, “ That man would never 
make a heretic of me.” 

His self-communings in the interim, 
and his prayer, which has come down to 
us, show how deeply he felt the import 
of the crisis; how “ the fire burned,” as 
he mused of its probable issue, know- 
ing that the time was at hand when he 
might be called to seal his testimony 
with his blood. 

“ Ah, God, thou my God! stand by 
me against the reason and the wisdom 
of all the Thou must do it ; it 
is not my cause, but thine. 


world! 
For my own 
person, I have nothing to do with these 
great lords of the earth. Gladly would 
I have quiet days and be unperplexed. 
But thine is the cause ; it is just and 
eternal. Stand by me, thou eternal God! 
I confide in no man. Hast thou not 
chosen me for this purpose. I ask thee? 
But I know of a surety that thou hast 
chosen me.” 


On the 18th he was summoned for the 
second time, and the question of the pre- 


vious day was renewed. He explained 
at length, first in Latin, then in German, 
that his writings were of various im- 
port: those which treated of moral top- 
ics the papists themselves would not 
condemn ; those which disputed papal 
authority and those addressed to private 
individuals, although the language might 
be more violent than was seemly, he 
could not in conscience revoke. Unless 
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he were refuted from the Scriptures, he 
must abide by his opinions. He was 
told that the court was not there to dis- 
cuss his opinions ; they had been already 
condemned by the Council of Constance. 
Finally, the question narrowed itself to 
this: 
err ? 


Did he believe that councils could 
More specifically, Did he 
the Council of Constance had erred? 
Luther appreciated the import of the 
He that his answer 
would alienate some who had thus far be- 
friended him. For, however they might 
doubt the infallibility of the Pope, 
they all believed councils to be infalli- 
ble. But he did not hesitate. 
believe.” 


believe 


question. knew 


“T do so 
The fatal word was spoken. 
The emperor said, “It is enough, the 
hearing is concluded.” 

The shades of evening had gathered 
over the-assembly. To the friends of 
Luther they might seem to forebode the 
impending close of his earthly day. 
Then, suddenly, he uttered with a loud 
voice, in his native idiom, those words 
which Germany will remember while 
the city of Worms has one stone left 
upon another, or the river that laves her 
shall find its way to the German Ocean: 
*“ Hier stel’ich, ich kann nicht anders; 
Gott hilf mir! 

By the light of blazing torches the 
culprit was conducted from the council 


> 


Amen !’ 


chamber, the Spanish courtiers hissing 
as he went, while among the Germans 
many a heart no doubt beat high in re- 
sponse to that brave ultimatum of their 
fellow-countryman. 

With the consent of the emperor fur- 
ther negotiations were attempted in pri- 
vate, and Luther found it far more dif- 
ficult to resist the kindly solicitations of 
friends and peacemakers than to brave 
the threats of his enemies. But he did 
resist ; the trial was ended. ‘The great 
ones of the earth had assailed a poor 
monk, now with menace, now with en- 
treaty, and found him inflexible. 

‘¢ The tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world” 
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had broken powerless against the stern 
resolve of a single breast. 

The curtain falls ; when next it rises 
we are in the Wartburg, the ancestral 
castle of the counts of Thiiringen, where 
St. Elizabeth, the fairest figure in the 
Roman calendar, dispensed the benefac- 
tions and bore the heavy burden of her 
tragic life. The emperor, true to his 
promise, had arranged for the safe re- 
turn of Luther to Wittenberg, declaring, 
howeyer, that, once returned, he would 
deal with him as a heretic. At the in- 
stigation, perhaps, of Frederick, the pro- 
tecting escort was assailed on the way, 
and put to flight by an armed troop. 
Luther was taken captive, and borne in 
secret to the Wartburg, where, disguised 
as a knight, he might elude the pursuit 
of his enemies. While there he occu- 
pied himself with writing, and among 
other labors prepared his best and price- 
less gift to his country, his translation of 
the New Testament, afterward supple- 
mented by his version of the Old. 

A word here respecting the merits of 
Luther as a writer. His compatriots 
have claimed for him the inestimable 
service of founder of the German lan- 
guage. He gave by his writings to the 
New High German, then competing 
with other dialects, a currency which has 
made it ever since, with slight changes, 
the language of German literature, the 
language in which Kant reasoned and 
Goethe sang. His style is not elegant, 
but charged with a rugged force, a ro- 
bust simplicity, which makes for itself 
a straight path to the soul of the reader. 
His words were said to be “half bat- 
tles;” call them rather whole victories, 
for they conquered Germany. The first 
condition of national unity is unity of 
speech. In this sense Luther did more 
for the unification of Germany than any 
of her sons, from Henry the Fowler to 
Bismarck. ‘“ We conceded,” says Gervi- 
nus, “ to no metropolis, to no learned so- 
ciety, the honor of fixing our language, 
but to the man who better than any 
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other could hit the hearty, healthy tone 
of the people. No dictionary of an 
academy was to be the canon of our 
tongue, but that book by which modern 
humanity is schooled and formed, and 
which in Germany, through Luther, has 
become, as nowhere else, a people’s 
book.” 
Returning to Wittenberg, when 
change of circumstance permitted him 
to do so with safety, he applied himself 
with boundless energy to the work of 
constructing a new, reformed church to 
replace the old; preaching daily in one 
or another city, writing and publishing 
incessantly, instituting public schools, 
arranging a new service in German as 
substitute for the Latin mass, compil- 
ing a catechism, a model in its kind, a 
hymnal, and other appurtenances of wor- 
ship. And, like the Israelites on their 
return from Babylon, while building the 
new temple with one hand, he fought 
with the other, contending against Miin- 


zer, Carlstadt, the mystics, the icono- 


clasts, the anabaptists ; often, it must be 
confessed, with unreasonable, intoler- 
ant wrath, spurning all that would not 
square with his theology, as when he 
rejected the fellowship of the Swiss, 
who denied the Real Presence in the 
eucharist. When the fury of the peas- 
ants’ war was desolating Germany, he 
wielded a martial pen against both par- 
ties ; arraigning the nobles for their cru- 
el oppressions, reproving the peasants 
for attempting to overcome evil with 
greater evil. 

His reform embraced, along with 
other departures from the old régime, 
the abolition of enforced celibacy of the 
priesthood. He believed the family life 
to be the true life for cleric as well as 
lay. He advised the reformed clergy 
to take to themselves wives, and in 1525, 
in the forty-third year of his age, he en- 
couraged the practice by his example. 
He married Catherine von Bora, an es- 
caped nun, for whom he had previously 
endeavored to find another husband. 
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She was one of the many who had been 
placed in convents against their will, and 
forced to take It was no ro- 

induced Lu- 


step, but partly the feel- 


the veil. 


mantic attachment which 
ther to take this 
he preacher’s practice should 
with his t 
arnest desire to gratify his father, 


ing that t 


square aching, and partly 


an e 
whose will he had so cruelly traversed 


in becoming a monk. To marry was 
to violate his monastic vow, but he had 
him 


self that a vow 


long since convinced 


made in e, under extreme pres- 
sure, was not morally binding. 
Pl asing 


are given u 


*s domestic 


victures of Luther 
life by contemporary wit- 
reports of his table talk. 

ily he found an 

asylum fi labors and 
never-ending conflice 


There he shows hi 
ther, the trusting 


11s riper years. 
the tender fa- 
and devoted husband, 
the open- 


ianded, gay, and entertaining 


host. Ilis K hen proved in every re- 


And 


ful economy and cre- 


spect an ali-suiicient hel meet. 
it needed her skill 
ative thrift to counterbalance his incon- 


siderate 


“+ _ 
and boundless 


nerosity. For 
t to the 
more sublimely 


more indifferen 
world, 


7 1 
careless of the morrow. 


hever was 


xe 

things of this 
The remaining years of Luther’s life 

were deeply involved in the fortunes of 

the 

triumphs, its still advancing steps in 

+] 


Reformation, its struggles and its 


spite of opposition from without and dis- 

They 
lile they added intensity 
] 


sensions within. developed no 
new features. 


the 


impatience of 


to some of old, notably to his old 


ulsehood and contradic- 
tion. They exhibit him still toiling and 
teeming, praying, 


agonizing, stimulating, 


instructing, often 


trate 


encouraging 5 


pros- 
with bodily disease and intense 
suffering; and still, amid all disappoint- 
ments, tribulations, and tortures, breast- 
ing and buffeting with high-hearted valor 
the adverse tide which often threatened 
to overwhelm him. 


Thus laboring, loving, suffering, ex- 
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ulting, he reached his sixty-fourth year, 
and died on the 18th of February, 1546, 
The last words he uttered expressed un- 
shaken confidence in his doctrine, tri- 
umphant faith in his cause. 

By a fit coincidence death overtook 
him in Eisleben, the place of his birth, 
where he had been tarrying on a journey 
connected with affairs of the church. 

The Count Mansfeld, who, 
noble wife, had ministered to Luther in 
his last illness, desired that 


with his 


his mortal 
do- 
y John Fred- 
city of Wit 


and sent a leputi tion 


remains should be interred in his 
main; but the Elector, 
erick, claimed them for 
tenberg, to take 
them in charge. n . on the way, 


memorial services were held, in which 
the 


In all the towns through 


the university and the magnates of 
city took part. 
which the procession passed the bells 
were rung, and the inhabitants thronged 
to pay their respects to the 
In Witten 
e accompanied the proc 


church of the el 


great de- 


] ] ~~ ise . 
ceased. wergse a military Cor- 
ar 
t 


sssion to the 


‘or 
ctoral palace, where 
the obsequies were celebrated with im- 
posing demonstrations, and a mot rning 
city sent forth its population to escort 
the body to the 


orave. 

In the year following, the Emperor 
Charles, having taken the Elector pris- 
oner, stood as victor beside that grave. 
The Duke of Alva urged that the bones 
of the heretic should be exhumed and 
publicly burned; but Charles refused. 
“ Let him rest; he has found his judge. 
I war not with the dead.” 

I have presented our hero in his char- 
acter of reformer. I could wish, if time 
permitted, to exhibit him in other as- 
I would 


like to speak of him as a poet, author of 


pects of biographical interest. 


hymns, into which he threw the fervor 
and swing of his impetuous soul; as a 
musical composer, rendering in that ca- 
pacity effective aid to the choral service 
of his church. I would like to speak 
of him as a humorist and satirist, exhib- 
iting the playfulness and pungency of 
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Erasmus without his cynicism ; as a lov- 
er of nature, anticipating our own age 
in his admiring sympathy with the beau- 
ties of earth and sky ; as the first natu- 
ralist of his day, a close observer of the 
habits of vegetable and animal life ; as a 
leader in the way of tenderness for the 
brute creation. I would 
the spivit of impartial justice, to speak 
of his faults and infirmities, in which 
Lessing rejoiced, as showing him not too 
far removed from the level of our com- 
mon humanity. 


like also, in 


But these are points on which I am 
not permitted to dwell. That phase of 
his life which gives to the name of Lu- 
ther its world-historic significance is 
comprised in the period extending from 
the year 1517 to the year 1529; from 
the posting of the ninety-five theses to 
the Diet of Spires, from whose decisions 
German princes, dissenting, received the 
name of Protestants, and which, followed 
by the league of Smalcald, assured the 
success of his cause. 

And now, in brief, what was that 
cause? The Protestant Reformation, I 
have said, is not to be regarded as a 
mere theological or ecclesiastical move- 
ment, however Luther may have meant 
it as such. In a larger view, it was sec- 
ular emancipation, deliverance of the 
nations that embraced it from an irre- 
sponsible theocracy, whose main interest 

yas the consolidation and perpetuation 
of its own dominion. 

A true theocracy must always be the 
ideal of seciety; that is, a social order 
in which God as revealed in the moral 
law shall be practically recognized, in- 
spiring and shaping the polity of nations. 
All the Utopias from Plato down are 
schemes for the realization of that ideal. 
But the attempt to ground theocracy on 
sacerdotalism has always proved and 
must always prove a failure. The ten- 
dency of sacerdotalism is to separate 
sanctity from righteousness. It invests 
an order of men with a power irre- 
spective of character; a power whose 
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strength lies in the ignorance of those 
on whom it is exercised ; a power which 
may be, and often, no doubt, is, exer- 
cised for good, but which, in the na- 
ture of man and of things, is liable to 
such abuses as that against which Lu- 
ther contended, when priestly absolution 
was affirmed to be indispensable to sal- 
vation, and absolution was venal, when 
impunity for sin was offered for sale, 
when the alternative of heaven or hell 
was a question of money. 

It is not my purpose to impugn the 
Church of Rome as at present admin- 
istered, subject to the checks of mod- 
ern enlightenment and the criticism of 
But I cannot 
doubt that if Rome could recover the 
which Luther overthrew, 
could once regain the entire control of 
the nations, the same iniquities, the 
same abominations, which characterized 
the ancient rule would reappear. The 
theory of the Church of Rome is fatally 
adverse to the best interests of human- 
ity, light, liberty, progress. That theory 
makes a human individual the rightful 
lord of the earth, all potentates and 
powers beside his rightful subjects. 

Infallible the latest council has de- 
clared him. Infallible! The assertion is 
an insult to reason. 


dissenting communions. 


hegemony 


Nay, more, it is 
blasphemy, when we think of the attri- 
bute of Deity vested in a Boniface VIIL., 
an Alexander VI., a John XXIII. In- 
fallible? No! forever no! Fallible, 
as human nature must always be. 
Honor and everlasting thanks to the 
man who broke for us the spell of pa- 
pal autocracy ; who rescued a portion, at 
least, of the Christian world from the 
paralyzing grasp of a power more to be 
dreaded than any temporal despotism, a 
power which rules by seducing the will, 
by capturing the conscience of its sub- 
jects, — the bondage of the soul! Lu- 
ther alone, of all the men whom history 
names, by faith and courage, by all his 
endowments, — ay, and by all his limit- 
ations, — was fitted to accomplish that 
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saving work, — a work whose full import 
not know, whose far-reaching 
They 
shape our life. Modern civilization, lib- 
erty, social progress, attest the 
world-wide scope of the Protestant re- 


form, 


he could 1 


consequences he had not divined. 
science, 


whose principles are 
thoucht, 
thrall, defiance of 
Of him it 


+} 7 
than the poet c 


independent 
freedom from ecclesiastical 

consecrated wrong. 
said, in a truer 
for the architects 
“ Te builded bet- 
Our a 
that movement whose van he 
and the | 


may be sense 
aims 
of medieval mi 
ter than he 
the law of 

led, 
press. Tere, 


crowd the 


nsters, 
knew.” ge still obeys 
will bear its im- 
the phantasms that 
human history, was 


iates 


t 
a unid 
f 


age 


stage oO 
a grav 7 realit 


y, a piece of solid nature, 


shington. [ December, 


@ man whom it is impossible to imagine 
not to have been ; to strike whose name 
and function from the record of his time 
would be to despoil the centuries fol- 
lowing of gains that enrich the 
of mamiied, 

Honor to the man whose timely re- 
volt checked the progress of triumphant 
wrong ; who wrested the heritage of God 
from sacerdotal hands, defying the tra- 
ditions of immemorial time! 


annals 


He taught 
us little in the way of theological lore ; 
what we prize in him is not th 
but the doer, the man. His theology is 
outgrown, a thing of the past, but the 
spirit in which he wrought is immortal ; 


e teacher, 


that spirit is evermore 
saviour of the world. 


the renewer and 


Frederic 


Henry Hedge. 





SOCIAL 
Washington was planned, —sOo 
that 
uld crown what is known as 


WueEN 


tradition tells us, — it was intended 
the city s 
ching away tow: ard the 
the White House should 


retired 


Capitol ] Fl. s stret 
: 

east, and tha 
be in a spot a mile out in the 
country. Georg town was not expected 
>ASTW ard Rock C ree k, 
tal city, it was assumed, 
} 

I 


hay e tha 


across 
and the capi 
would t proper respect for the 
dignified retirement of the chief magis- 
trate which would deter it from making 
unseemly advances upon his residence. 
All the world knows that Washington 
has disappointed its projectors. Those 
worthy persons apparently failed to ap- 
preciate the social influences that would 
spread out from the home of the Presi- 


Perhaps General Wasl 


his contemporaries could not grasp the 


dent. iington and 
idea of social pleasures that did not in- 
volve a long ride country 
and through virgin forests. 


roads 
Their fes- 
tivities meant journeys to distant plan- 
tations and farms, and embraced not 


over 


WASHINGTON. 


only the bre aking 
board, but lod 


women, and s 


of bread at the host’s 

for the and 
In 
ye oO price 
too great to pay for social privileges, but 
the demands of public business made it 
necessary that those engaged in it should 
live near each other, and not far from 
the place of meeting of Congress. The 
city was intended for 
of the work of government, and there 


‘ 4 men 
tabling for the cattle. 
the new country there could | 


the carrying on 


seems to have been no thought that oth- 
er influences would have any agency in 
directing its growth. The serious labors 
of such a statesman as John Adams 
were expected to command more con- 
sideration than the frivolities of all the 
fashion that might ever find its way to 
But it turns out that fashion, 
by which is generally meant not only 
the frivolous but the best social life, is 
stronger than the plans of sages, and its 
convenience has required that the peo- 
ple who feast and dance, who lionize 
and are lionized, who give and receive 


the town. 
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the inspiration that is the best result 
of the meeting of clever men and wom- 
en, should dwell near the White House. 
Thus it is that the dignified official home 
of the President is not out in the coun- 
try, but in the thick of the city, looking 
out upon its most fashionable quarter. 
The Presideut and his family are ex- 
pected to lead not only in the official so- 
ciety, but in the more intellectual and 
vated life of ad- 


ministrations have disappointed this ex- 


culti the capital. Some 
pectation, but as a rule the influence of 
the head of the nation is felt in the 
active social life of Washington; and, 
generally, to be unknown to those who 
rule at the White House is to be at least 
out of the centre of the finest privileges 
which the capital has to There 
are those who, because of personal or 
political rivalry, have no relations with 


vive. 


f=) 


the executive power except of business ; 
but if they possess that kind of merit 


which makes men and women sociable 
or the eyes of the 
people who stand within the reflection 


light that beats u 


companionable in 
of the 
they are safe from utter exclusion. 

The fash Washing- 
ton has been a natural growth. First, 
the cabinet officers were obliged to 


pon the throne, 


ionable quarter of 


live 
near the man to whom they ministered 
advice ; then, naturally, the families of 
senators and of justices of the supreme 
while the diplomates, 
nothing to do, with the legisla- 
branch the 
do with 


court followed, 
having 
tive 
everything 


and 
executive, 


of government, 
to the 
ways dwelt under the shadow of 
what has come to be called the Exec- 
Mansion. These official people 
and a few Georgetown aristocrat 


have al 


utive 
; whose 
Wash- 
ington when the war of the rebellion 
of the 
rich and picturesque life that is now to 
be found at the federal city. 
Of all places in this country, Wash- 
ington is the city of leisure. On bright 
winter afternoons, its thoroughfare is 


descendants ceased to recognize 


broke ont, made the beginning 
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full of pleasure-seeking saunterers; it 
the the United 
States whose working people are not 
forever filling its streets with the bustle 
and hurry of their private affairs. In 
truth, trade disturbs it very little. Com- 
merce has no foot 


is one community in 


where are en- 
acted the laws intended regulate it. 
Business has left all the region 
more congenial atmosphere. In one or 
two places on the Potomac it has grasped 
at the river, but 
off, and the 


and Alexandria were important 


hold 


for a 


its fing ‘rs have 


slipped 
days when Georgetown 
market 
passed away. Decaying 
and an d 
grown streets remind one of a tra- 
dition which is to the effect that once 
farmers brought their produce to now 
departed commission houses, to be load- 
ed in sloops that crept sleepily down the 
yellow waters to the iciene The 
broad river 


towns have 


warehouses ruined wharves 


grass- 


ake. 
seems consecrated to 


for 


the 
heroic memories of the 
interest townless shores 
centres in the thousands at 
Arlington and the one tomb at Mt. Ver- 
non. at Wash- 
ington are almost as green with herb- 


two wars, 
in its almost 
of graves 
The banks of the stream 
age and trees as the water-side of an un- 
in 
government employ still make the ma- 
jority of 
and work for the public is done by many 
hands and 


pretentious village. People who are 


the more interesting classes, 
a few hours. 
the men who are engaged in it 
permit it to worry 
variably 


Mo yreover, 


rarely 
them, and almost in- 
shake off its cares 
After four o’clock in the 
, do with their time what 
seems best to them, and, if their 
tion warrants it, they devote themselves 
to the performance of social duties, — a 


with their 
office-coats. 
afternoon, they 


posi- 


task which, more than in any other city 
The af- 
the evening receptions, 


of the country, is a pleasure. 


ternoon teas, — 
most of them very simple entertainments, 
— and the round of dinner-parties make 
eligible men 
and women who spend their winters in 


constant demand upon the 
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Washington; and most of the men, ex- 
cept those who are in political or judicial 
life, have time to satisfy the demand. 
The question that interests the world 
outside seems to be, *“* How much is so- 
cial life disturbed and coarsened by con- 
tact with the politicians?” If we were 
to answer this inquiry from the novels 
that have been written about Washing- 
ton, we should be obliged to confess 
that those who govern us have a great 
capacity for demoralizing the people 
whom they meet when they lay aside 
the labors of state, and unbend. The 
truth is, however, that a fair picture of 
the social side of Washington has never 
There have been truth- 
ful sketches of certain features, but all 


been painte d. 
he life led by the 


attempts to portray t 
fined people have been 


clever and re 
unfaithful. 

the capital has been the victim 
is due largely to the great hotels and 
their environment. The 
the city cannot be studied in its public 
places. 


misrepresentation of 
which 
best side of 
It would be unnecessary to say 
this of Boston, or New York, or Phil- 
adelphia. No one would think of un- 
dertaking a study of the inner and best 
life of any one of our great business 
communities in the vestibule or smoking- 
room of his hotel. It is possible that 
Washington receives a different treat- 
1ent because the public has an idea that 


n 
the city is composed mainly of congress- 


men and treasury clerks. It suffers from 
superficial observation. To a stranger 
nothing is so distracting as the bustle 
of the great caravanseries that are the 
centres of a life redolent with surface 
politics, noisy, showy, and misleading, 
and with all the cheap pretentiousness 
of shoddy fashion. Into this coarse 
and glaring activity very often fall the 
honest, worthy, unsophisticated country 
member and his wife, —he, frequent- 
ly, a man of strong head and solid ac- 
complishments, and she a modest, trust- 
ful, sensible housewife, whose ambition 
is satisfied with her husband’s honors. 
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This mingling of the vulgar and the in- 
nocent helps to maintain the deception, 
and does much to induce the casual ob- 
server to believe that he is seeing the 
true essence, when he is looking at a 
very bad imitation. Almost all the writ- 
ers of fiction who have fluttered, moth- 
like, about the shining subject have been 
too much attracted by the glare of the 
public places. It takes time and oppor- 
tunity to learn that the men who are 
most in the newspapers are not neces- 
sarily the most prominent in society. 
There is many a popular orator or par- 
ty leader whom one will never meet out- 
side of the Capitol, except at hotel hops 
and the crushes sometimes given by 
short-sighted people, who think to reach 
social eminence accompanied by the 
notes of a ball-room orchestra, amid the 
fumes of unstinted champagne, and on 
the wings of indiscriminate invitations. 
There is a vulgar side to Washington 
society. Why should not this be ex- 
pected? There is a vulgar side to 
the society of every city in the country. 
There are coarse and untrained people 
even in Boston, and strange tales come 
from New York. Social solecisms are 
due largely to provincialism. When, 
therefore, the various degrees of pro- 
vincialism which are to be found in the 
United States are brought together into 
one heterogeneous mass, and are mixed 
up with the low politicians and lobbyists 
who infest every capital in the country, 
it is not to be wondered at if provincial- 
ism, looking upon these creatures as 
men of the world, adopts their bad man- 
ners, which give the noisome reputation 
that some writers of fiction, both in nov- 
els and in the newspaper press, have 
liberally spread over the whole city. 
So far as I know, only one writer — 
the author of Democracy — has shown 
any familiarity with the customs of the 
best side of Washington; and even he 
(or she) has misrepresented or misun- 
derstood the people whom that most de- 
ceptive of books assumes to portray. All 
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the other inventors have been blinded 
by the glitter of politics, and by their 
industry in circulating their own misin- 
formation they have given the capital 
of the country a bad name, both at home 
and abroad. Much of this reputation is 
due to published letters written by per- 
sons who never enter a private house, 
except on business with its master, and 
who meet no women habitually except 
those found at their boarding houses. 

Washington has become a winter re- 
sort, and the character of its society is 
of interest and importance, because we 
ought to expect that, in its development 
on its intellectual and esthetic side, it 
will be representative of the culture of 
the country. Many of the growing 
class of rich persons with leisure are 
discovering that the capital is tending 
toward the intellectual headship of the 
nation, and that the crude display that 
first catches the eye is no more an indi- 
cation of the real life than is the brill- 
iant disorder of a modern bar-room the 
symptom of discordant drawing-rooms. 
The turbulent revelries of adventurers 
drown for a time the harmonies of a 
life that is essentially undisturbed, and 
even untouched, by them. 

Politics is the business of Washing- 
ton, and men whose work is in the large 
affairs that concern the public natu- 
rally dominate. The painful effect pro- 
duced by men of the lower stratum of 
politicians has been indicated, but their 
social organization, if it be an organi- 
zation, is primarily for the purposes of 
business, and they reveal their object so 
openly that none 
be trapped more 
who entertain for 


but the unwary can 
than once. Those 
the advancement of 
their schemes are easily read by men 
who are only ordinarily shrewd. The 
best public men are never found at cer- 
tain dinner-parties. The congressman 
who attends them likes terrapin and 
champagne more than he cares for a 
good reputation. 

The best society of the capital is 
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probably the most delightful in the 
country. ‘The city has cast off much of 
its rural character, and its fashionable 
quarter is as beautiful as the correspond- 
ing part of any city in the country. Of 
course, there are occasions when the 
larger cities outdo anything that can be 
done in Washington, but the tone of 
society there is continuously and uni- 
formly good. 
years 


strides. 


During the last three 


the town has taken marvelous 
There has been almost an epi- 
demic of building. 


coming a club of moneyed men, and its 


The senate is be- 


members put up handsome houses, and 
pay for them by successful speculations 
in real estate. Judges of the supreme 
court follow their example. <A great 
house in Washington, however, is not 
the affair that a railway king makes for 
himself in one of the large cities. A 
house costing $25,000 is noteworthy, 
and when the charges of the builder 
reach $50,000, the city has acquired one 
of its palaces. 
modest. 


Equipages also are 
In this wholesome restriction 
of outward show is illustrated one of the 
pleasant features of Washington. The 
average income of the place is compar- 
atively small. When it is recollected 
that a cabinet officer receives $8000 a 
year, a justice of the supreme court 
$10,000, assistant secretaries, bureau 
chiefs, chief clerks, and other employ- 
ees of the government from $2500 to 
$6000, a senator $5000, it will be un- 
derstood that social success must depend 
largely. on cleverness and good taste, 
and that lavish display and extravagance 
must be vulgar. An impression seems 
to obtain elsewhere that the members 
of the diplomatic corps indulge in the 
rush and whirl of extravagant life, and 
that, though they are exclusive, they 
keep up at least with the reckless dis- 
sipations that are represented as char- 
acterizing the national hotbed of gross- 
ness and corruption. But the truth is 
that foreign ministers in this country 
live very inexpensively. They are to 
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be found in modest rented houses, and 
sometimes 


never in the large 


in boarding-houses, almost 
hotels. They are, 
as a rule, pleasant, companionable peo- 
ple, who take the methods 
ecney they do not 
the upon 
that live 
ere than at almost any 
other rennet station in the world. 
They do not indulge in revels ; they do 
not throw money 


kindly to 
of Washington. 


complain because demands 


ht they can 


y 

them are so lig 
] 
i 


more cheaply 


away in unseemly 
pleasures; most of them are gentlemen 
of moderate tastes and of fair abilities. 
There is a tradition that foreign minis- 
ters regard Washington as a place of 
exile. There was once a time when it 
was necessary, in order to make a dip- 
lomatic call, to flounder 
that was hub-deep. In 
stream, crossed 


through mud 
that day, a 
by a foot-bridge only, 
traversed the road over which the Eng- 
lish minister had to make his way to 
the White House. All that, however, 
is past, and the United States has be- 
come a rather aaeiar 


mission among 


the stations of its class. The pleasure 
of living at the capital has been greatly 
added to, without a material increase of 
expense. Men of small means can en- 
joy all its social advantages. Cleverness 
and now and must 
remain the passports to its best houses. 

Politics 


exert 


presentability are 
and politicians 
much influence in a city which 
would probably not exist were it not 
the capital of the country. But it is a 
pleasant fact that the trade of politics is 
rarely talked of by the people who are 
met in the society which is made up of 
the clever and refined. To talk politics 
in Washington is to talk shop. As a 
matter of course, one hears discussions 
of public questions, and it is undoubted- 
ly true that ambitious men talk to sym- 
pathizing women of their hopes and 
aspirations. The affairs of the govern- 
ment make certainly a worthy subject 
for conversation, and can hardly be com- 
pared with the private business interests 


necessarily 
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of which one constantly hears 
more pretentious cities. 


in the 
But the gross- 
er side of politics is no more talked 
about in the presence of refined women 
than are the details of 
gaining at the 
merchant. 


the day’s bar- 
able of a Boston 
One may possibly hear, at a 
Washington dinner-party, of a 
measure, 


dinner-t 


public 
or of a public man. The sub- 
ject, however, must be of immediate and 
universal interest and importance in or- 
der to afford entertainment to the men 
and women who, for 
more 


the moment, are 
than in 
The 
man who would drag the affairs of the 
caucus or primary, 
and personel 


interested in one another 
the larger concerns of the country. 


or the transactions 
the lobby, into parlors 
and dining-rooms would not be tolerated. 
He does not exist outside the pages of 
Washington novels; and the tai of 
fiction who is familiar with the best side 
of life at the capital, and who neverthe- 
less introduces such a creature into his 
pages, is guilty of that incomprehensible 
but too common 


oe 
s 


vice of preaching an 


untruthful sermon against a sin that is 
never committed. 

It must not be understood, by 
statement that to talk politics is 
shop, that 
Washington 
commercial communities. 


the 
to talk 
public questions stand in 
as haberdashery stands in 
Indeed, the 
conversation about matters of public in- 
terest that is heard in private houses at 
the capital is especially charming, for 
it is made up largely of the honest opin- 
ions of the leading men of the country, 
expressed with the frankness that is 
induced by the confidence which the 
speakers have in those who hear them, 
and without which intimacies and friend- 
ships could not exist. In Congress, men 
are limited in their speech by the fact 
that they are advocates; outside and 
among their friends, there need be no 
repression of the whole truth. The real 
meaning of political movements, the pre- 
cise significance of important measures, 
the true character of public men, are 
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best learned from familiar intercourse 
with the actors in the events and the 
associates of those who are shaping the 
history of the country, and who cannot 
be constantly and satisfactorily met ex- 
cept at the capital. 

Public affairs are. however, seldom 
talked about. The serious business of 
life is not generally the topic of conver- 
sation when people of varied accom- 
plishments and tastes meet for pleasure. 
The men who are found in the finest 
drawing-rooms and the most delightful 
dining-rooms of the capital ave seeking 
for rest and for an inspiration that is de- 
rived best from a well-ordered and highly 
civilized society, of which women of wit 
and intelligence are the important factor. 
They do not carry their speeches with 
them ; they do not shoulder the burdens 
of their constituents with the covert 
purpose of distributing the load among 
their friends. A public man need not go 
into society, and if he does not like it, 
or if society does not like him, he is very 
likely to stay at home with his books or 
his game of cards. The difference be- 
tween the society men of Washington 
and those of other places is that among 
the former less is heard of “ form,” and 
more is seen of substance. It is, of 
course, an axiom that no society can ex- 
ist without the youth of agile heels. He 
is the amusing and interesting being at 
the capital that he is in other cities; 
but the percentage of him is not so large, 
and the percentage of the man with a 
head is greater. 

Congressmen are not the prominent 
features of Washington parlors. Most 
of the members of the legislative branch 
of the government are country lawyers, 
many of them able and accomplished 
men. They go to Washington with the 
habits of village life. They are not 
only unaccustomed to take their pleas- 
ures gracefully, but most of them are 
too old to learn. Many of their wives 
are like them, in this respect, and the 
best and wisest lead precisely the kind 
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The church 
much a social insti- 
tution as it is in the villages of New 
England and Ohio. It is one of the 
noteworthy features of Washington that 
many men who live for years amid the 
best influences never overcome their 
awkwardness. They acquire a certain 
familiarity with the superficial usages of 
the people with whom they associate, 
but the polish remains imperfect. They 
have passed their early years in the so- 
ciety of women who, following an un- 
wholesome rural tradition, have permit- 
ted the duties of housewife to put an end 
to all effort for mental growth. These 
men enjoy the acquaintance of women 
of the world, but they never completely 
understand them, and seldom acquire 
the intellectual grace which is essential 
to put themselves wholly at their ease. 
They therefore gradually slip out of 
sight, and seek the companionship of 
men who, like themselves, unbend best 
in the presence of their own sex. A 
game of whist at their rooms, with the 
stock stories of the country bar during 
the deals, has more solid enjoyment for 
them than all the elegance and refine- 
ments of society. 

A politician is not aided by social in- 
fluences at the capital. The strength 
which a member of Congress has with 
an administration depends on his stand- 
ing at home. Even his own merit has 
not so much weight as a strong, many- 
headed constituency. All the allure- 
ments of beauty, all the charm of the 
most delightful hospitality, cannot alone 
advance a politician to the cabinet. 
Back of all the attractions that may 
surround a public man must stand heavy 
masses of voters, who can repay the ad- 
ministration for the favors bestowed 
upon their “ favorite son.” It is true, 
indeed, that army and navy officers are 
sometimes given desirable posts and sta- 
tions, and that young men in civil life 
secure appointments at home and abroad 
because they and their friends are known 


of life they have at home. 
thus becomes as 
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to the appointing power. These, how- 
ever, are comparatively unimportant mat- 
ters in the great governmental machine. 
The country ought not tocare very much 
because a young man receives a twelve- 
hundred - dollar clerkship through the 
friendship of the administration. He 
is much more likely to turn out a good 
and conscientious public servant than is 
some worker for a politician. The civil 
service is reforming now, but, as matters 
stood before the law was passed, appoint- 
ments based on personal considerations 
were quite as good as those bestowed 
for party services. The little that Wash- 
ington society has been guilty of in this 
direction has not made a ripple on its 
Men of the world do not give 
dinner-parties, or balls, or receptions in 


surface. 


order that they and their wives may 
intrigue for political advancement. They 
know well enough that, as politics go in 
this country, it would do them no good. 
To be able to give a model dinner to a 


President who loves gastronomy may 
help along fh 


( 
4 


an officer of the army or the 
navy; but the country might as well 
settle down comfortably to the conclu- 
sion that it will always hear of injustice 
to the individuals in these two services, 
—at least until a war shall enable the 
President to award honors for merit in 
battle. All this has very little to do with 
the government, and it is hardly fair to 
condemn a whole community because, 
for friendship’s sake, an occasional officer 
is promoted or given a pleasant station. 
All that is done in this direction does 
not turn a single tea-party, much less a 
whole social fabric, into the whirlpool 
of intrigue that Washington has been 
represented to be. The country can 
rest assured that refined women do not 
become busy politicians and lobbyists 
merely by translation to the federal cap- 
ital, the fictitious assurances of some 
novel-writers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The average woman of soci- 
ety in Washington hates corruption and 
immodesty as strongly as does her sister 
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of the commercial cities. She is good 
and pure. She is not made coarse by 
fast companionship and excessively high 
living. If her husband is a public man, 
as he may be, and she has kept pace 
with him and has grown with his ad- 
vancement, so that her home is worthy 
of his place in the world, she is likely 
to be much more interesting than many 
who read Democracy, or Through one 
Administration, or A Washington Win- 
ter, and shudder at her ignorance and 
her ill-breeding. 

Occasionally there will be found a 
woman who has not grown up to her 
husband’s position, but this is a blemish 
on that society which rests entirely on 
official rank. It makes up a small part 
of Washington life, however, and _ its 
duties may be made merely perfunctory. 
It has its stated reception days, and 
its people go to certain entertainments 
given by other persons similarly situ- 
ated. It is all formal, and does not 
make any part of the best life of the 
capital. That depends wholly on con- 
geniality. Many official people are 
found in it, for there are a good many 
agreeable persons among the employees 
of the government, — more perhaps than 
strangers imagine. People who are in- 
teresting and pleasant to one another 
drift together every where, and in Wash- 
ington, as in other cities, there are all 
sorts of social conditions. The trouble 
has been that the glare of the coarser 
kind has obscured that in which are 
found the really influential people of 
the capital and the country; and yet it 
is the very best and most cultivated that 
make the social activity of the place. 

* Does political position carry a man 
into this best society ?” is an interesting 
question. It may take him just within 
its edge, but beyond that individual merit 
must be depended on. Occasionally there 
will appear a strong, coarse-natured, am- 
bitious senator or cabinet officer, who 
bears down upon the refined life of the 
city with the purpose of making an im- 
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pression upon it; but people draw them- 
selves together and defend themselves, 
for they realize that any impression 
that such an exotic can make must be 
necessarily fatal. A vigorous and influ- 
ential statesman standing in the middle 
of a drawing-room, red with embarrass- 
ment, tugging away at his big white 
gloves and looking helplessly for a 
friendly face, is an uncommon but not a 
wholly unknown spectacle at the larger 
parties, given by persons who cannot 
refuse to send a card to a congressman 
who is bold enough to ask it. 

The public men of the country do not 
pollute the men and women into whose 
houses they enter. As a rule, they are 
men whose training and accomplish- 
ments make them additions to any so- 
ciety. Congress has a bad reputation, 
for the newspaper press has naturally 
most to say of its bad deeds and its cor- 
rupt men; but its character is better 
than its reputation. The stock congress- 
man of the writers of fiction does not 
exist. He cannot even be compiled 
from the vices of all the wicked men 
who have cajoled their constituents into 
voting for them. The senate, instead 
of being composed of corruptionists, has 
not a dozen members who suffer under 
even unsupported accusations. One 
writer, who is very popular in England, 
says that the senate has a 
“code of bad manners and worse mor- 
als,”’ and intimates that it matters little, 
in this country, whether a man is in 
politics or in prison. This brutal flip- 
pancy is not very uncommon, and it is 
usually uttered in the name of reform; 
but what kind of morality is it that talks 
of fewer than twelve men, among them 
some of the weakest of the body, making 
a code of morals for sixty-four stronger 
men? If our politics are to be reformed 
by the banishment of the wicked dozen, 
is the amelioration to be brought about 
by persons who are careless enough to 
state that because twelve senators are 
bad, therefore all the seventy-six are 


chamber 
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bad? By an examination of the list of 
senators, I find at least twenty whose 
“manners ” have been formed by asso- 
ciation with the most polite people of 
the country. 
more, 


Fifty certainly, perhaps 
entitled to the 
possession of some undeniable element 
of strength, or for professional learning. 


are respect for 


There have been grossly corrupt men in 


the senate, but almost without excep- 
tion exposure of their vices has driven 
them into private life. 

There are pretenders among civil- 
service reformers, 


among “scholars in politics ;” 


G ] > 
otiice - beggar 


but such 
persons are surely not more dangerous 
than those who write books and news- 
paper editorials in which wholesale abuse 
is substituted for sober truth. There 
are facts about public men and public 
life that are grave enough, and that call 
sufficiently loud for change ; but the re- 


and 


form that is demanded cannot be accom- 
plished by false and exaggerated state- 
ments. One mischief, at least, that does 
not exist in Washington is the social 
ascendency of men and women to whom 
no political advancement could give a 
like leadership in the life of the smallest 
and most unpretentious city in the land. 

More and more every year, as the 
city grows in beauty, the society of 
Washington is becoming worthier of the 
capital of the country. The advent of 
people of wealth and leisure does not 
mar its simplicity, because those who 
must remain its leaders have moderate 
incomes; it is not broken into sets or 
cliques, because it is composed largely of 
attractive men and women who spend 
the winters together, and who have none 
of the local traditions and prejudices 
that do so much to dissension 
among those who live in the communi- 
ties where they were born and it is safe 
to predict that before many years shall 
have passed Washington will be the so- 
cial capital of the country as indisputa- 
bly as it is now tle capital of its gov- 
ernment. 


breed 


Henry Loomis Nelson. 
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MR. LONGFELLOW 
When the 
America comes to be written, the judi- 


cious 


history of civilization in 


author will begin a consideration 


of the period which we are just now un- 


Wittingly closing somewhat as follows: 
There was as yet no sign of any general 


Here and 


a painter of portraits found a 


interest in the graphic arts. 
there 
scanty recognition among families moved 
y pride of station than by love of 
] ly painter 


more | 
i r of landscapes 
had tr 

tumn scenes, 
the contributi 
landscape art; but such men escaped 
to Europe, if fortunate, and found a 
more 


enthusiasm for au- 
uch were supposed to be 
A yy 


m of J 


erica to subjects 
in 
congenial home there. Popular 
there 
the painter could 


was wanting 4 


apprehi usion of art 
1 
i 


was no public to which 
appeal with 


any pl 


any confidence, por indeed 
tblic cut of which a painter would 
7 = : 


naturally emerge. Then it was that a 


group of poets began to sing, having lit- 
tle personal connection with each other, 
forming no school, 

but all obs 
effect 


toa 


very diverse in aim, 
The 


upon the people was not confined 


lient to the laws of art. 


+ f 4] 
nt or the 


it was impossible that the form which art 
i 


deve lopn 


love of poetry ; 
first took in America should be exclusive 
of other forms: on the contrary, poetry, 
the pioneer, led after it in rapid succes- 
sion the graphic and constructive arts 
Now we may trace this in- 
fluence of poetry most distinctly in the 
Not 
stinct with 


and music. 


ease of Mr. Longfellow’: work. 


only was his poetry itseli 
artistic power, but his appropriating gen- 
ius drew within the circle of his art a 
great variety of illustration and sugges- 
tion from the other arts. The subjects 
which he chose for his verse often com- 
pelled the interpretation of older exam- 
ples of art. He had a catholic taste, and 
his rich decoration of simple themes was 
the most persuasive agency at work in 
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familiarizing Americans with the treas- 
ures of art and legend in the Old World. 
Even when dealing expressly with Amer- 
ican subjects, his mind was so stored 
with the abundance of a maturer civili- 
zation that he was constantly, by refer- 
ence and allusion, carrying the reader on 
Before museums 
were established in the cities, and be- 
fore’ his countrymen had begun to go in 
shoals to the Old World, Mr. Longfellow 


a voyage to Europe. 


had, in his verse, made them sharers in 
the riches of art. It is not too much to 
say that he was the most potent indi- 
vidual force for culture in America, and 
the rapid spread of taste and enthusiasm 
for art which may be noted in the peo- 
ple near the end of his long and honor- 
able career may be referred more dis- 
tinctly to his influence than to that of 
any other American. 

So far our judicious historian, who 
has, as men of his class are apt to have, 
a weakness for periods and sounding 
phrases. Still, a quotation from his 
forthcoming treatise does not seem whol- 
ly out of place as an introduction to an 
examination of the singularly abundant 
illustration of Mr. Longfellow’s works 
by artists, which this season brings. If, 
as we believe, art in America is indebted 
largely to Mr. Longfellow, it is pleasant 
to be assured that some part of the debt 
is discharged in the most graceful of 
ways. The very nature of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s work makes it easy and natural 
to call in the explication and adornment 
which the other arts afford. 
no living poet has been so frequently 
accompanied by music, and subjects 
from his poems may be found in Amer- 
ican and English picture-galleries. It 
is, however, through the most popular 
form of art that this most popular poet 
has met with illustration, and for many 
years his poems have been published 


Probably 
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with designs executed in wood and stone. 
Now, when the artist and engraver have 
come to a more reasonable relation with 
each other than ever before, it is satis- 
factory to find that some of the most 
praiseworthy results have been in con- 
nection with the illustration of Mr. 
Longfellow’s verse. 

Three years ago, Mr. Longfellow’s 
publishers issued his poetical works in 
two illustrated quarto volumes. They 
have now issued a corresponding vol- 
ume,’ comprising his complete prose 
works and such of his poetry as had not 
been published at the time. The later 
poems thus included in this volume con- 
sist of those which were gathered in the 
little volume In the Harbor, not long 
after the poet’s death, and of the dra- 
matic poem Michael Angelo, which first 
The 
collection, therefore, in the three vol- 
umes of this quarto edition is complete, 
and by the addition of all of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s prose, treated in a similar man- 
ner, a work has been finished which will 
long stand as a remarkable monument 
to the genius and memory of an Amer- 
ican poet. 

The same general plan has been fol- 
lowed in this third volume which was 


saw the light in this magazine. 


adopted for its predecessors, but in one 
respect an improvement may be noted. 
There is greater variety and richness 
Mr. 
Ipsen has won an honorable recognition 
by the definite and carefully-studied 
character of his work in the previous 


in the strictly decorative features. 


volumes; he is supplemented here by 
Mr. S. L. Smith, who has taken a wider 
range of thought and imported into the 
borders and tablets 
which makes these 


a richness of fancy 
apparently conven- 
The 
reproduction of these decorative designs, 
whether by engraving or by mechanical 
process, is a marked feature of excel- 


tional parts to have a high value. 


1 The Complete Prose Works and Later Poems 
of Henry W. Longfellow. Mlustrated. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 
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lence. Exception must be taken to the 
piece closing page 949, where the folds 
of the drapery are too hard and sub- 
stantial ; one can scarcely get it out of 
his head that he is looking at the trunk 
of an oak. 

Our interest in the volume is chief- 
ly in the interpretation of the prose. 
While this was capable of frequent il- 
lustration, preference has been given to 
large and comprehensive designs; and 
very properly, for in the diffusiveness 
of prose there is less occasion for those 
expansions which pictorial art so readily 
Of 
the smaller designs there are several 
which keep before the eye a remem- 
brance of the large element of travel- 
sketch in Mr. Longfellow’s prose. The 
interior of Rouen 


gives to the suggestions of poetry. 


cathedral nave, on 


ge 1029, preserves appropriately the 
sentiment of the author: for it is 


more 
than an architectural perspective ; it is, 
like the accompanying prose, a glimpse 
of the dark ages. in 


the minor landscape and architectural 


The sentiment 


subjects agrees well with the romantic 
light which touches Mr. Longfellow’s 
prose. Thus, the allusive design on 
page 1039 is a continuation of the mood 
in which the reader is left by the text, 
and the poetic landscape which closes 
Hyperion has an imaginative charm 
which is of more value than any mere 
transcript of the scene of action. With 
so much of beauty and aptness in the 
smaller designs, it is a little disappoint- 
ing to find the figure-subjects, which 
prevail among the larger pictures, of 
The artists 
who worked upon Hyperion have beet 


less distinct excellence. 
conscientiously desirous of reproducing 
the dress of the period embraced by the 
romance, but they have scarcely been 
equally successful in reproducing the 
character of Paul Flemming, — type of 
romantic, dreaming youth. It is un- 
fortunate that the same artist should 
not have furnished all the designs in 
which Flemming was to appear; con- 
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sistency of type, at least, would thus 
have been secured. Mz. Smedley’s Flem- 
ming is not ill-considered, though in the 
picture where the young man waits 
upon the sketching Mary Ashburton, 
earnestness is almost travestied; where 
he walks in thoughtful mood with the 
baron, a better success has been reached ; 
but when he is turned over to the mer- 
cy of Mr. Share, he is made to be a 
subdued of the traditional 
Yankee. Something of this is due to 
his 


less conventional John Bull. 


caricature 
contrasted relation toward the no 
Mr. Par- 
sons’s Monk of St. Anthony, also, is bet- 
ter than Mr. Share’s more realistic fig- 
ure, and Mr. Gaugengigl’s Sexagenarian 
good, if we are not too 


is exct | tionally § 
much influenced by our association with 
very hearty examples of sixty years’ 
life. 

The large landscapes are among the 
best work in the book. The Jungfrau, 


by Mr. Woodward, has almost the value 


of a painting ; it is strong, rich, and 
greatly helped by the carefulness of the 
foreground. Mr. Ross Turner’s Venice 
by Moonlight, again, is more than effee- 
tive; it has a genuine poetic worth. 
Some of the smaller landscapes, also, 
should be noted, as that of Lake Lu- 
cerne, page 1194, and the noble 
one of the amphitheatre of Vespasian, 
on page 1117. 


on 


On the whole, if this 
volume has not the profuseness of the 
two earlier ones, it 
thinking, a 


represents, to our 


firmer art and more even 
excellence of work. 


If we are right in thinking that Mr. 


Longfellow’s poetry led the way in art, 


then it is a specially happy sequence 
which is intimated by the illustration 
which Mr. Ernest Longfellow has given 
of certain of his father’s poems. He 
has selected twenty, with no other rule, 
apparently, than to take such as offered 
free play for his brush. His choice has 

1 Twenty Poems from Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. MWiustrated from paintings by his son, 
Ernest W. LonGrettow. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
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been chiefly of scenes which permit the 
quiet, secluded, half-dreamy phases of 
nature and life, — the boat becalmed, the 
cattle standing knee-deep in the river 
or crossing the wet sands, twilight and 
moonlight, shadowed aisles, reflections ; 
and when we name these, still more 
when we look at the engravings, we are 
reminded how large a place such scenes 
have filled in Mr. Longfellow’s verse. 
There are added a few records, doubly 
interesting from the authenticity which 
one feels them to possess: thus the il- 
lustrations to The Bells of Lynn, Three 
Friends of Mine, and The Tides are 
like pictoriai and half-biographical notes 
to those poems, while the sketches of 
foreign scenes are direct commentaries 
upon the lines which call up the mem- 
ories of them. The fancy in the poem 
of Moonlight is given a slight enlarge- 
ment, which adds to its value, and every- 
where there is an unstrained rendering 
into line of the thought which lies so 
tranquilly upon the surface of the poe- 
try. The aspects of nature most readily 
and 
truthfully reflected in the art, and the 
A 


portrait of the poet by his son prefaces 


recalled from the poetry are simply 
result is one of harmony and grace. 


the book, and agrees admirably with the 
interpretation of the poems ; for the face 
has precisely that musing, half-remote 
expression which suggests a subjective 
study of outward nature. 

In speaking of the third volume of 
the in the illustrated 
quarto edition, we omitted any mention 
of the treatment of Michael Angelo, 
because, while that poem occurs, with 
many illustrations, in its proper place, 
it is also published in separate form ? 
with more complete illustration, and in 


collected works 


a style which calls for special notice. 
A quarto, printed on clear white paper, 
and bound in a novel but dignified man- 
ner, the book attracts the eye at once 

2 Michael Angelo: A Dramatic Poem. By 
Henry WApswortH LONGFELLOW. Illustrated. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
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as a piece of unusual mechanical excel- 
lence. Then the printing is admirable. 
The generous page of pica type is rich 
in color; the engravings have ample 
space, and are printed with decision and 
refinement; altogether, the book has the 
elegance of a fine simplicity and breadth 
of treatment. The work of the artists 
who have been engaged upon it is care- 
fully studied, and generally of a high 
order. The strict historical limitations, 
under which both poet and artists la- 
bored, have served protection 
against caprice and mere ingenuity, so 
that there is a stateliness about the de- 
signs and an orderliness which lift the 
book into dignity. 
tion may be made. 


as a 


Possibly one excep- 
Mr. Shirlaw’s com- 
position of the Casting of Perseus, page 
155, is in a measure true to the text 
which it accompanies, although it would 
be difficult to find the exact moment to 
which it refers ; it is expressive also, in 
the principal figure, of the volatile Cel- 
lini; and yet, vigorous as the picture is, 
it impresses us as out of key, and pro- 
ducing a slight discord. The energy of 
the picture leans to the demoniac, and 
the entire conception of the poem, this 
particular part as well, is directly op- 
posed to the demoniac. 
of Mr. Longfellow’s 
a more commanding 


The serenity 
art has rarely had 
expression than in 
this poem, and it is a pity that the whole 
illustrative appurtenance should not have 
conspired to the same end. 

The general scheme of the illustra- 
tion looks to a careful commentary upon 
the historic and biographic facts of the 
poem. Mr. Longfellow, as our readers 
have perceived when reading Michael 
Angelo in this magazine, built his poem 
upon a chronological series of incidents 
in Michael Angelo’s life, introduced 
either directly or by reference the per- 
sons with whom the great artist held 
close connection, and made the action 
of the poem to be associated with monu- 
ments of art. Consequently the graphic 
comment is in the reproduction of por- 
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traits, the definition of localities, the il- 
lustration of archeology, and in the dra- 
matic action of figures, these last being 
in intention of historical accuracy. 

The brief and useful notes at the 
close of the volume enable the reader 
to trace the portraits to their origina 
sources, and remind him with how much 
painstaking these interesting representa- 
tions of the characters in the poem have 
been brought together. If he be not 
solicitous to verify the truthfulness of 
the portraits, he can find an artistic 
pleasure in studying the great beauty of 
the draughtsman’s and engraver’s work. 
The noble portrait of Michael Angelo 
which fronts the volume, familiar enough 
to readers, takes on a special worth 
through Mr. Kruell’s massive, sharply- 
defined engraving ; 
own way is 
Buonasoni’s, 


quite as good in its 
the small engraving after 
on page 36. So, too, the 
small portraits of Titian and Cardinal 
Ippolito show with what spirit: engrav- 
ers on wood can follow masterpieces of 
engraving on steel. 

The places whose names are conspic- 
uous in the poem are presented in a po- 
etic rather than in a matter-of-fact way. 
Mr. Turner’s Venice by Night, to which 
we have already referred, is accompanied 
by a smaller view of Venice, and both 
are not more spiritualized than his Ve- 
suvius. With these two transcripts of 
Venice we could perhaps have spared 
Mr. Wendell’s City of Silence floating 
in the Sea, since it is a somewhat feeble 
design. Mr. Gibson’s Ischia is some- 
thing of a surprise, and a pleasant one, 
for he has exchanged his dreamland 
landscapes for a clear and strong com- 
position. Mr. Schell’s Florence is more 
severe and matter of fact than the other 
representations of places. Compared 
with Mr. Gibson’s Ischia, it seems un- 
necessarily hard; and the comparison is 
fairer with that than with Mr. Turner’s 
views, which are so differently conceived. 

The archeological and decorative fea- 
tures deserve especial attention. ‘They 
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are to be found principally in the head- 
ings and half-titles, and are the work 
there of Mr. Smith. Barring a slight 
tendency to dwarfir 


this art 


g the human figure, 
to 
genius in catching the spirit of great 


ale 
work 


ist us to have more 
and reproducing it in decorative 
than any other American. We 
say this without forgetting Mr. Vedder. 
Mr. Smith has not Mr. Vedder’s origi- 

but he has, what is of infinite 
value in decorative work, an assimilating 
faculty, 
art 


form 


a capacity for renewing great 
] : sé 
conditions, and a free- 
boldness 


In so slight a 


under other 
of 


tior 
never becomes rud 


dom execution in which 


eness. 


matter as let 


i SCLLE 


ring this is observable, as 
any one may see who lights upon the 
All the half-titles bear 
evidence of Mr. Smith’s power, but the 


bravest illt 


Ai . 
dedication page. 


stration is the Finis, directly 
ast page of the poem. With 
what exquisite 


l 
} 
I 


feeling has all the orna- 
ment. here been conceived and executed ! 
And Ww her we have 
i0i the draughtsman the engrav- 


said this, we wish to 
with 


unly wing and wing with 

A better design of its 

masterly piece of en- 

graving and would search 
And would he find it, after 


go, One 
far to find. 
all ? 

The dramatic action of the poem is 
interpreted in a series of figure pieces, 
which are of varying degrees of merit, 
and none of inferior work. 
Mr. Hovenden’s Michael Angelo in his 
study is the 


careless or 


least satisfactory, for the 
figure is rather lumpish ; but the subject 
was certainly a difficult Mr. De 

1 his little figure 
Cellini at the siege of Rome is an 
eager, spirited sketch, and his Michael 
Angelo and Bindo Altoviti is bright, 
with a narrow 


one. 
Thulstrup is unequal : 
of 


from too much 
consciousness ; his Michael Angelo and 


escape 
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Urbino has awkwardness instead of an- 
imation in the figure of Urbino, and 
Michael Angelo’s face is not so carefully 
Mr. Millet 
has given a character of his own to his 
work, and we think we should like it 
better by itself. Here it seems to us a 
little insistent, as if the artist were al- 
most willful in calling attention to his 
solidity of style. Mr. Shirlaw’s pictures 
are all good: they are thoughtful; they 
have a grace which, without being aca- 
demic, shows the influence of academies. 
The death of Vittoria Colonna 
marks his highest reach in this volume. 

So we have gone through the book, 


studied as in other designs. 


scene 


lingering over its pages, as we trust 
many of our readers will do. Taken 
all in all, it is the most satisfactory work 
of illustrative art which has appeared in 
America. Other books may have shown 
single designs of higher imaginative 
power, but none have presented a com- 
bination of merits of so high an order. 
It is a pleasure to consider that the oc- 
casion of the book was Mr. Longfellow’s 
latest poem of magnitude. The reader 
of Michael Angelo can scarcely have 
missed the voice of the poet in the ut- 
terances of the hero of the poem. Mi- 
chael Angelo rehearsing his art is dra- 
matically conceived, and there is no lapse 
into the poet’s own speech; for all that, 
and because of that, the reader is always 
aware of the presence of Longfellow, 
wise, calm, reflective, brooding over the 
large thoughts of life and art. The 
whole poem is a spiritual autobiography, 


cast in a form remote from the facts of 
the poet’s life, but not the less indicative 
of his experience. Therefore, we repeat, 
it is a pleasure that he who was so large 
a prophet of art should at the end of his 
life have given the opportunity for so 
excellent a testimony to the truth of his 
prediction. 
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Ir is frequently remarked that a 
strong parallelism exists between the 
reduction of the ancient world to Ro- 
man rule and the colonization of distant 
lands, still incomplete, by the English 
race; and if the prime distinction be 
kept in mind — that in the former case 
the aim was to establish one govern- 
ment over peoples of diverse civiliza- 
tions by means of arms, and in the latter 
it is to establish one civilization among 
peoples of different modes of government 
by means of mechanical appliances and 
commercial regulations — the parallel 
is useful in bringing out the character 
of the principal movement of our time, 
and in heightening its apparent to some- 
thing like its In all 
the outlying lands this movement has 
taken the form of an actual colonization, 


real importance. 


as in our country, or of that guas?-coloni- 
zation which consists in influencing the 
ideas and habits of less developed na- 
tions, as in India. Now, in the practical 
exhaustion of the waste lands, this latter 
method is becoming more and more prev- 
alent, and must soon absorb our interest, 
as its consequence is better appreciated 
through its reactions on the English 
race itself. 
in claiming this extension of civilization 


Nor is there any arrogance 


over alien countries as really an achieve- 
ment of the English race. Notwithstand- 
ing the explorations of other national- 
ities and their alliance with us at many 
points, the settlement of America and 
the opening of Asia were our work; the 
future of Africa, Mexico, and the old 
Spanish provinces seems likely to rest in 
the hands of England and this country ; 
and certainly the retroactive effects from 
the lower civilizations in India and China 
will first be borne by our kin. Whether 

1 The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Ge- 
ography, Government, Literature, Social Life, 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its 
Inhabitants. By S. WeLis WILLIAMs, LL. D. 


the Indian and Chinese civilizations, in- 
bred until they have obtained a certain 
rigidity even in the 
the natives, can be 


mental structure of 
permanently modi- 
fied toward better ways of living and 
more profitable modes of manual and 
mental employment ; whether Western 
ideals can win at all upon Oriental pas- 
sivities ; whether, without such a change, 
there can be equal competition between 
1 | 

these nations and ourselves; or 
their ‘ cheap food” will prove an offset 
to “ the thews that throw the 


whether 


. al 3 
wot ld, on 


such questions must now take the place 


held fifty years ago by the survey and 
settlement of the great West; for on the 
answer to them the rate and character of 
further progress largely depend. 

The impact of the Chinese, in particu- 
lar, on our western coast, and the meas- 


ures already taken against them, are 
significant in this connection: partly be- 


cause the Chinese are now shown to be 


a colonizing race themselves, in spite of 
serious superstitious and social obstacles, 
and partly because our conduct in shut- 
ting our gates evinces a certain timidity. 
We have now, in fact, twenty years to 
reflect on the profit and loss of Chinese 
immigration, and it is to be hoped that 
some portion of this time may be taken 
to inform ourselves respecting the pe 
culiar people of Asia, although there 
may be a doubt as to whether Dr. Wil- 
liams’ work? is the best for our future 
legislators to begin with. These two 
bulky volumes, in which, says the author, 
there is not a doubtful or superfluous 
sentence, comprise a complete survey of 
the geography, history and antiquities, 
arts, manufactures, g 
erature, education, government, customs, 
science, and ten thousand other things 


ames, religions, lit- 


Revised edition, with Ilustrati 
of the Empire. Two volumes. N 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
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which enter into the civilization, or are 
among the belongings, of the Celestials. 

The predominant fault which makes the 
work unreadable (but perhaps it was not 
meant to be read, any more than a dic- 
tionary) is one common enough in things 
It is 
China, made 


Chinese, — a lack of perspective. 
really an encyclopadia 
up of the immediate information of the 
abstracts from the best 
and in it 


author and of 


authorities, can be 
thing, 
one of dynasties that ali 
Noah ; for 
starting-point 
the flood, 

dispersion of 
the three 


were to mark a second 


found any- 
from a list of spiders or snails to 
nost out-Noah 
the date here regarded as the 
of all 


things mundane is 
C., with sed attendant 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet to 
Indeed, if we 
defect in this 
would be the coloring given to 
it by the peculiar propagandist prede- 
terminations of a The ac- 
belief that the world was 


o ] oD. B. 
continents. 
wor k, i it 


missionary. 
ceptance of the 
created six thousand years ago might be 
anation of all 
deficiencies in the Chinese 
idolaters, 


passed over; but the e xpl 
by the word 
and of all excellences by the 
formula God’s purposes, shows a men- 
tal twist which must be called perverse. 
In the region of facts, however, the mi- 
nuteness and variety of knowledge indi- 
have here the accumula- 
tions of a long and laborious life by 

man whose ji 


cate that we 
ilgment is excellent when 
his prejudices have no play. 

have 
some general interest, and which, indeed, 
will not be 
who may 


To make a selection which shall 


without its lesson to any 
chance to have read the re- 
brochure in which Mr. Zincke 
has so plausibly estimated the Englishry 
of a century hence at a thousand mill- 
Dr. Williams’ examination of the 
census which gives so large*a popula- 
tion to the empire seems especially com- 
prehensive and just. He concludes that 
the numbers are in the main to be re- 
lied on; and although he notes how 
large a portion of the imperial domain 
is waste land, he supports his conclu- 


markable 


ions, 
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sion by reminding us of the double crop, 
the economy of land available for agri- 
culture, the utilization of all kinds of 
food, the fertility of the soil, the salubri- 
ty of the climate, the peace of nearly 
one hundred and fifty years (1700-1850), 
the custom of early marriage, and what 
is practically the religious duty of propa- 
gation. In addition to these considera- 
tions he brings forward two others, which 
emphasize the fact that the limit of pop- 
ulation is not the land supply, but the 
food supply, and that these terms are 
not eeathast In the first place, one 
may say that in China nothing is grown 
on purpose for animals, 


ember, 


and when one re- 
flects how much more land is necessary 
to support a horse or cow than a man 


the fact is very significant; secondly, 


1 
i 


the consumption of f 
anywhere else, 


sh is greater than 
unless it be in 
The fishing fleets, the nets of the great 
rivers, the the 
tanks, the conversion of the rice 


Japan. 
stocking of irrigation 
fields 
temporarily into fish pools, and the like 
illustrate the extent to which the water 
is made to serve equally with the land 
for human support, and show us how 
far we may be from the limit of the food 
supply even when the cultivable surface 
of the globe shall be exhausted. Wheth- 
er our descendants will ever be willing 
to solve the food problem as the Chinese 
have done, by yielding up the cattle 
which are our inheritance from our pas- 
toral forefathers, and by betaking them- 
selves to the ocean to provide for the 
deficiencies of land tillage, is certainly 
very doubtful ; but if Mr. Zincke’s thou- 
sand millions of English-speaking people 
arise in the next century, they are likely 
to consider the suggestion respectfully. 
With this race, nevertheless, which 
now outnumber the English three to 
one, we are coming into conflict or com- 
petition. They seem to us rather con- 
temptible enemies; how should it be 
otherwise, when instead of playing base- 
ball they fly kites, and are ruled by lit- 
erary men versed in the classics of thou- 
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sands of years ago instead of French 
and German, physics, botany, and chem- 
istry? They present many curious in- 
consistencies, as it seems to a Western 
mind, as if their intelligence were made 
up, so to speak, of opaque and transpar- 
ent elements in layers. They are ration- 
alistic, but superstitious, and the belief 
in Fetichism and Shahmanism survives 
among them; they are ruled by an ab- 
solute monarch, but are educated in 
democratic principles in many regards ; 
they are one people, but composed of 
three distinct and unreconciled races, 
and many tamed or restive tributaries ; 
they have advanced 1m theoretic ethics ; 
they are frank enough to confess that 
no one has caught their principal meta- 
physical idea since Confucius, but they 
know nothing of science; they possess 
a few arts, but they have carried none 
of these very far toward perfection, and 
have thereby shown that their inventive 
faculty, if not slight, is astonishingly 
slow: and so one might go on ad in- 
Jinitum, like Dr. Williams, to end with 
the conviction that their race qualities 
have been much overrated. They are 
most marked among nations by their 
longevity, —a result which our author 
ascribes to a sort of left-handed opera- 
tion of the fifth commandment, on ac- 
count of their worship of ancestors, but 
which is due, perhaps, rather to their 
isolation by natural barriers and the 
readiness with which they have acqui- 
esced in the usurpations which occurred 
to break the dynastic successions ; for, 
stable as they seem, they have still the 
same social levity that has always char- 
acterized Asiatic hordes, the same sus- 
ceptibility to ecstasy, particularly of a 
superstitious kind, as was seen in the 
Tai-ping rebellion, so similar in all ex- 
cept spiritual substance to the rise of 
Islamism. If they are not, like savage 
races, physically incapacitated for our 
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material civilization, as seems to be 
proved by the ease with which they ap- 
propriate it, they may be unable to as- 
similate its higher portion ; and in that 
case the struggle with them will offer 
many novel and curious problems to our 
ethical sense. The prospect is that a 
long, perhaps an unending, tutelage will 
be necessary, and will even be insisted 
on, as the doctrines of education, now 
in vogue and rising, overcome the doc- 
trines of ’89 in the popular mind. 

In Mexico the question presents so 
different a phase as hardly to seem anal- 
ogous; but the point of view taken by 
Mr. Bishop? constantly exhibits Mex- 
ico as a land being rapidly subjected to 
an English civilization by the introduc- 
tion of railroads, the development of 
industries, and in general by the awak- 
ening of an “ American” spirit. Mex- 
ico, indeed, if one leaves out its tropical 
and Old World picturesqueness, does not 
differ from one of our Western States 
in the character of the progress going 
on, but only in degree. The bands of 
prospectors, speculators in real estate, 
agents for the introduction of novel 
manufactures, venders of new methods 
of ore reduction, searchers for mines, 
civil engineers surveying or track-lay- 
ing, newspaper correspondents, scientific 
explorers, archeologists, tourists, — this 
is the personnel of Colorado as char- 
acteristically as of Mexico. There is a 
novelty, however, a something that ap- 
proaches romance, in this incursion of 
the van of new or broken men into the 
kingdom that the high-bred Castilians 
conquered in so different a way, though 
the aim of these invaders, too, be to save 
Mexico and make their fortunes ; and this 
contrast of the old and the new, this re- 
lief of the Western border against a half- 
Spanish, half-Aztec background, this fo- 
ray of enterprise and industry into the 
heart of the indolent, féte-loving, conser 
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vative republic, has been caught by the 
author of these sketches, and used most 
effectively. He draws well the features 
of the landscape, the physiognomy and at- 
titude of the natives, the quaint, serious, 
comfortable architecture of the Span- 
ish, the sombre, sphinx-like ruins of the 
Aztec time, — draws both with pen and 
pencil the luxuriance of the lowlands, 
the savageness of the mountain peaks, 
and the look, human and natural, of most 
that lies between, — and has thus made, 
as readers of Harper’s Magazine know, 
In con- 
nection with the larger relations of so- 


a real picture of what he saw. 
ciety, of which he is by no means un- 
conscious, the most noticeable observa- 
tions he reports are the jealousy of the 
Mexicans Americans, and the 
indifference of the pure-blooded natives 


toward 


toward everything except their subsis- 
The fate 


one of the most melancholy in history; 


tence. of this race is certainly 
they seem likely to be gradually exter- 
minated, except such of them as may be 
saved by the Spanish strain. As every 
one knows, the crusade is being pushed 
very rapidly now, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that in all but name and 
government old Mexico must eventually 
be counted among the Northern lands, 
and so share the destiny of her “ lost 
provinces,” as Mr. Bishop styles the 
Southwest and California. Of these his 
account is among the few truthful ones 
we have seen ; but itshould be remarked 
that he has allowed his description of 
life in Arizona to be colored too crudely 
with the border war-paint. 

From China and Mexico to Italy, the 
goal of all journeys, is far indeed, and 
to the Italy of Mr. Symonds it is an al- 
most impassable distance. In this book} 

1 Jtalian Byways. 
MONDS. 
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he has gathered up several scattered es- 
says, some very old, some recently pub- 
lished, and dealing, as a body, with 
many subjects. Only a small portion are 
really travel-sketches, —a fact which we 
regret, for these few describe the dis- 
tricts treated of in much detail, and at 
the same time let us into the secret of 
the charm of Italy for one of the Eng- 
lishmen on whom her attraction has been 
most powerful. 

So much of the impression that Italy 
makes on the eye is derived from the 
imagination, so much is due to histori- 
cal and literary association reaching far 
back into the ancient world, that a trav- 
eler who attempts to describe that land 
ought to be scholar and poét as well as 
artist. 
cations come as near to 


Perhaps Mr. Symonds’ gualifi- 
such require- 
for in an age 
of specialists; our only complaint is that 


ments as can be hoped 


he has not given more of his travels in- 
stead of his studies, and thus justified 
His Ital- 
ian Byways lead him, for example, into 
a long criticism of the dramatist Web- 
ster, which is casily forgiven on ac- 


the natural sense of his title. 


count of its excellence; but why should 
they lead him into the mazy discussion 
of the relative rank of the arts, the 
nature of music, and such dissertations, 
which might be as appropriately in- 
cluded in a book of Byways in No- 
Man’s Land? To most of the historical 
essays, again, the objection holds that 
much of their story has been told in his 
more important works. We say this only 
to warn the unwary that, delightful as 
the volume is, it is not a book of travels, 
but a collection of travel, history, poetry, 
criticism, philosophy, and what not; al- 
ways entertaining, often suggestive, as 
would be expected of the opera minora 
of a refined scholar. 
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OF all men, naval officers ought to be 
most entertaining. In the first place, 
they go to sea, and it stands to reason 
that a great deal more of what is worth 
telling must happen on such an uncer- 
tain floor as the top of an ocean wave 
than on the fixed and stable earth. Peo- 
ple who live in earthquake countries are 
the only ones who have an equal advan- 
Then thty have not much to do 
The sailors do 


tage. 
except to tell stories. 
the drudgery ; the officers have to pass 
away the time. When they get ashore, 
moreover, they always form a_ pictur- 
esque contrast to landsmen, and are sure 
to introduce novel situations, as in the 
story of an old salt who rode by Gen- 
eral Scott’s quarters, in Mexico, upon : 

Some officers standing by ob- 
that 
seated too far back, and called to him 


donkey. 
served he was, as they thought, 
to shift his seat more amidships. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said Jack, drawing rein, “ this 
is the first craft I ever commanded, 
and it’s d——d hard if I cannot ride 
on the quarter-deck.” 

The story is one that comes back to 
us from Captain Parker’s Recollections, 
a book which keeps up the traditions 
of the sea; for Captain Parker, besides 
his aatural and professional aptitude for 
story-telling, shows himself to have been 
a generous lover of the best literature, 
so that the reader has the pleasure not 
only of hearing good stories, but of hear- 
ing them well told. When we say sto- 
- ries, we mean the word in its widest 
sense ; for while there is a good store of 
anecdote and jest, the real occasion of the 
book is in the large, retentive memory 
of a man who has led a varied life, and is 
willing to tell frankly what he has seen 
and heard, a large part of which he was. 

1 Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865. 


By Captain Witt1AM Harwar Parker. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 


Captain Parker began his -nayal ca- 
reer by being the son of a naval officer 
and reading Marryatt’s novels. His first 
public appearance, however, as an officer 
was in 1841, when he entered the United 
States navy as midshipman, at the age 
of fourteen. “I well recollect,’ he 
says, ‘my extreme surprise at being 
addressed as Mr. by the commodore, 
and being recalled to my senses by the 
sharp William of my father, who accom- 
panied me to the Navy Yard.” This 
Tom Tucker of a midshipmite was very 
much perplexed by seeing the ham- 
mocks swung, but not unlashed; and 
after speculation upon the difficulty of 
a straddling rest, which seemed the only 
possible one, entertained doubts if he 
had not better resign and go home, when 
he was relieved to find that upon being 
opened and spread the hammock fur- 
nished a much bed. 
He innocently opened his trunk, when 
he was ready to turn in, and drew out a 
close-fitting night-cap, of which he had 
a stock, made of many colors, from the 
remnants of his sisters’ dresses. 


more reasonable 


It was 
a precaution against earache, to which 
the little fellow had been accustomed at 
home ; though one wonders that a naval 
officer’s wife should have imagined her 
boy wearing such a head-piece in secu- 
rity. “If I had put on a suit of mail,” 
he “it could caused 
greater astonishment among these light- 
hearted reefers. They rushed to my 
trunk, seized the caps, put them on, and 
joined in a wild dance on the orlop 
deck, in which were mingled red caps, 
blue caps, white caps, — all colors of 
caps,— in pleasing variety. I had to 
take mine off before turning in, as it 
really did seem to be too much for their 
feelings; but I managed to smuggle it 
under my pillow, and when all was quiet 
I put it on again; but when the mid- 


says, not have 
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shipman came down at midnight to call 
the relief, he spied it, and we had an- 
other scene. This was the last I ever 
saw of my caps. I have never had one 
on since, and consequently have never 
had the earache !” 

Of the young midshipman’s early 
cruises the incidents are not many, but 
the reminiscences of associates are en- 
tertaining. It is not so much as a trav- 
eler that the naval officer tells his story, 
although there are many quick charac- 
terizations of places and scenes rather, 
he is one of a party of youngsters, kept 
in discipline by their elders, but full of 
life, and gaining rapidly in confidence 
and self-reliance as they use the little 
authority with which they are entrusted. 
An officer of the navy carries the en- 
tire United States on the quarter-deck ; 
and since he is brought into frequent 
intercourse with representatives of other 
governments, he acquires a dignity and 
sense of responsibility which are often 
beyond his years. At the same time, 
he has all the freedom of a man of the 
world, and, associating with his equals 
in close companionship, he keeps a bon- 
homie which makes him the envy of 
those who are entangled in the life of 
cities and the snares of competition. 

When the war with Mexico came, the 
young midshipman, then under twenty, 
secured an appointment on the Potomac, 
which had been ordered to the Gulf, and 
his narrative of adventures during the 
war, when the navy was supporting the 
army, is exceedingly racy. There is an 
absence of any comment upon the rights 
or wrongs of the war; one only sees the 
lively young officer in for the fun of the 
thing, and the sailors doing their part 
with an indescribable drollery. The 
light-heartedness of the navy, its innocent 
bravery, its careless, happy - go - lucky 
style of entering upon grave situations, 
are all reflected in the story of the squad- 
ron. Captain Parker gives an account 
of the capture of Alvarado, a small town 
thirty-three miles southeast of Vera 
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Cruz, by Lieutenant Hunter, of the 
Scourge, in the most impudently private 
fashion. Commodore Perry had made 
up his mind to take the place, and ac- 
cordingly moved gravely toward it with 
his squadron. 

“We sailed in the Potomac, and as 
the signal was made to the ships to make 
the best of their way we, being out of 
trim and consequently a dull sailer, did 
not arrive off Alvarado until toward the 
last. As we approached the bar we saw 
that something was wrong, as the vessels 
were all underweigh instead of being at 
anchor. Very soon the Albany hailed 
us, and said that Alvarado was taken. 
‘By whom?’ asked our captain. ‘ By 
Lieutenant Hunter, in the Scourge,’ was 
the reply. And so it was. Hunter, 
the day before, had stood in pretty close, 
and observing indications of flinching on 
the part of the enemy he dashed boldly 
in and captured the place almost with- 
out firing a gun. Not satisfied with this, 
he threw a garrison, consisting of a mid- 
shipman and two men, on shore, and pro- 
ceeded in his steamer up the river to a 
place called Tlacatalpan, which he also 
captured. 

“ When General Quitman arrived with 
his brigade, and the place was delivered 
over to him by Passed Midshipman Wil- 
liam G. Temple (the present Commo- 
dore Temple), he was greatly amused, 
and laughed heartily over the affair. But 
it was far otherwise with Commodore 
Perry; he was furious, and as s9on as 
he could get hold of Hunter (which 
was not so easy to do, as he continued 
his way up the river, and we could 
hear him firing right and left) he placed 
him under arrest, and preferred charges 
against him. This was a mistake; he 
should have complimented him in a gen- 
eral order, and let the thing pass. Lieu- 
tenant Hunter was shortly after tried 
by a court-martial, and sentenced to be 
reprimanded by the commodore; the 
reprimand to be read on the quarter- 
deck of every vessel in the squadron. 
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This was done, and the reprimand was 
very bitter in tone and unnecessarily 
severe. ‘The reprimand said in effect, 
‘Who told you to capture Alvarado? 
You were sent to watch Alvarado, and 
not to take it. You have taken Alva- 
rado with but a single gun, and not a 
marine to back you!’ And it wound up 
by saying that the squadron would soon 
make an attack on Tobasco, in which he 
should not join, but that he should be 
dismissed the squadron. This action on 
the part of the commodore was not 
favorably regarded by the officers of 
the squadron; and as to the people at 
home, they made a hero of Hunter. Din- 
ners were given him, swords presented, 
etc. and he was known as ‘ Alvarado’ 
Hunter to his dying day.” 

One does not need to go so far as 
Commodore Perry in his reprimand, 
which undoubtedly had much to do in 
causing a reactionary feeling, but it is 
a little curious to find an officer like Cap- 
tain Parker so entirely indifferent to a 
clear breach of discipline. If Lieuten- 
ant Hunter had not succeeded, what 
would have been the judgment? 

‘Tt is hard not to let Captain Parker 
tell over again here some of the amus- 
ing stories which make his pages a run- 
ning fire of laughter, as of the captain 
who treated his crew by the Thompsoni- 
an method, in which all the numbers 
were marked from one to ten, and find- 
ing himself out of an appropriate num- 
ber six dosed his victim with two threes ; 
of the dueling at Annapolis; of the 
sailor who captured a Mexican and 
hauled him along to the captain’s tent, 
inviting his friends to come along and 
see him shoot him after he had report- 
ed the capture, and the sailor’s discomfi- 
ture when his captive was put in the 
guard-house instead, and he himself nar- 
rowly escaped the cat; and of Captain 
Parker’s predicament when he found 
himself on a Fall River steamboat with 
empty pockets. The drollery with which 
his stories are told is delightful, and the 
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good-natured criticism of himself and 
comrades is always in good taste. 

The really important part of the book, 
however, is that which follows the date 
of 186i, when Captain Parker, then an 
instructor in the Naval Academy, re- 
signed his commission when Virginia 
seceded, and took his stand with the 
Confederacy. He indulges in a little 
reserved comment upon the political as- 
pects of the rebellion, but his chief con- 
tribution to history is in his account of 
the engagements in which he took part. 
His narrative is so straightforward and 
so free from bluster that it carries with 
it conviction of its truthfulness, and 
must take its place as a valuable report 
of an eye-witness. 
the change in tone. The old gayety is 
nearly gone, and, though cheerfulness 
and resolution are never wanting, there 
is from the outset an air of resignation, 
as if the narrator quietly abandoned any 
hope of success, but never for a moment 
his sense of duty to the Confederacy 
The animus of the book is so fair and 
honorable that the most ardent Unionist 
can read it with respect for the captain, 
and it will go hard with him if he can- 
not applaud him for his manliness and 
devotion. 


One is struck by 


The most spirited narrative is un- 
doubted!ly his account of the engagement 
of the Merrimac with the Cumberland. 
Tie has an air of slighting the operation 
of the Monitor, but his picture of the 
uncouth monster which ran its snout 
into the wooden navy, and at once made 
a revolution in marine warfare, is very 
effective. So, too, is his account of the 
manner in which the Palmetto State, of 
which he was lieutenant, temporarily 
broke up the blockade of Charleston; 
and we close this running comment of a 
most readable book with a portion of 
this narrative, which gives a good ex- 
ample of Captain Parker’s more careful 
manner : — 

“ About ten Pp. M., January 30th, Com- 
modore Ingraham came on board the 
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Palmetto State, and at 11.30 the two 
vessels quietly cast off their fasts and 
got underweigh. ‘There was no demon- 
stration on shore, and I believe few of 
the citizens knew of the projected at- 
tack. 
this time, and everything was carried to 
the enemy. 


Charleston was full of spies at 


It was nearly calm, anda 
bright moonlight night, — the moon be- 
We went down 
very slowly, wishing to reach the bar 
of the main ship channel, eleven miles 


sare : — 
ing eleven days old. 


from Charleston, about four in the morn- 
ing, when it would be high water there. 
Commander Hartstene (an Arctic man, 
who rescued Kane and his companions) 
was to have followed us with several 
unarmed steamers and fifty soldiers to 
take possession of the prizes; but for 
some reason they did not cross the bar. 
We steamed slowly down the harbor, 
and, knowing we had a long night be- 
fore us, I ordered the hammocks piped 
down. The men declined to take them, 
and I found they had gotten up an im- 
As 


there was no necessity for preserving 


promptu Ethiopian entertainment. 
quiet at this time, the captain let them 
No 


spirit be- 


enjoy themselves in their own way. 
men exhibited a better 
fore going into action; and the short, 
manly speecl convinced 
us that we were to be well commanded, 
under any circumstances. 


ever 
of our captain 


We passed 
between Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 

the former with its yellow sides looming 
up and reflecting the moon’s rays, — and 
turned down the channel along Morris 


Island. 


in the forts and batteries watching us, 


I presume all hands were up 
but no word was spoken. After mid- 
night the men began to drop off by twos 
and threes, and in a short time the si- 
lence of death prevailed. I was much 
impressed with the appearance of the 
ship at this time. Visiting the lower 
deck, forward, I found it covered with 
men sleeping in their pea-jackets, peace- 
fully and calmly, on the gun-deck; a 
few of the more thoughtful seamen were 
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pacing quietly to and fro, with folded 
arms; in the pilot-house stood the com- 
modore and captain, with the two pilots ; 
the midshipmen were quiet in their 
quarters (for a wonder) ; and aft I found 
the lieutenants smoking their 
not conversing. 


pipes, but 
In the ward-room the 
surgeon was preparing his instruments 
on the large mess-table; and the pay- 
master was, as he told me, ‘lending him 
a hand.’ 

“ As we approached the bar, about 
four A. M., we saw the steamer Merce- 
dita lying at anchor a short distance 
outside it. I had no fear of her see- 
ing our hull; but we were burning soft 
coal, and the night being very clear, 
with nearly a full moon, it did seem to 


me that our smoke, which trailed after 


Ce 
> 


o 
> 


us like a huge black serpent, must be 
visible several miles off. We went si- 
lently to quarters, and our main-deck 
then presented a scene that will always 
live in my memory. We went to quar- 
ters an hour before crossing the bar, 
and the men stood silently at their guns. 
The port-shutters were closed, not a 
light could be seen from the outside, and 
the few battle-lanterns lit cast a pale, 
weird light on the gun-deck. My friend 
Phil. Porcher, who commanded the bow- 
gun, was equipped with a pair of white 
kid gloves, and had in his 
unlighted cigar. 


nouth an 
As we stood at our 
stations, not even whispering, the si- 
lence became more and more intense. 
Just at my side I noticed the little pow- 
der-boy of the broadside guns sitting on 
a match-tub, with his powder- pouch 
slung over his shoulder, fast asleep, and 
he was in this condition when we rammed 
the Mercedita. We crossed the bar and 
steered directly for the Mercedita. They 
did not see us until we were very near. 
Her captain then hailed us, and ordered 
us to keep off, or he would We 
did not reply, and he called out, ‘You 
will be into me.’ Just then we struck 
him on the starboard quarter, and, drop- 
ping the forward port-shutter, fired the 


fire. 
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bow-gun. The shell from it, according 
to Captain Stellwagen, who commanded 
her, went through her diagonally, pene- 
trating the starboard side, through the 
condenser, through the steam-drum of 
the port boiler, and exploded against the 
port side of the ship, blowing a hole in 
She 
did not fire a gun, and in a minute her 
commander hailed to say he surrendered. 
Captain Rutledge then directed him to 
send a boat alongside. When I saw the 
boat coming I went out on the after- 
deck to receive it. 


its exit four or five feet square. 


The men in it were 
half dressed, and as they had neglected 
to put the plug in when it was lowered, 
it was half full of water. “We gave 
them a boat-hook to supply the place of 
the plug, and helped to bail her out. 
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“Lieutenant T. Abbott, the execu- 
tive officer of the Mercedita, came in 
the boat. I conducted him through the 
port to the presence of Commodore In- 
graham. He must have been impressed 
with the novel appearance of our gun 
deck; but his bearing was officer-like 
and cool. He reported the name of the 
ship and her captain; said she had one 
hundred and twenty-eight souls on board, 
and that she was in a sinking condition. 
After some delay Commodore Ingraham 
required him to ‘ give his word of honor, 
for his commander, officers, and crew, 
that they would not serve against the 
Confederate States until regularly ex- 
changed,’ 
bal parole. 
ship.” 


This he did, — it was a ver- 
He then returned to his 
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Is there a mood in which one should 
read poetry? Possibly, if the poetry be 
the expression of a mood. The wiser 
answer looks to a mood created by the 
poetry which one reads, and requires that 
poetry itself should issue from a state 
of thought and feeling which is beyond 
the power of caprice. A fine example 
of a mood passing into a state, and be- 
ing thus rid of mere caprice, is in Words- 
worth’s Resolution and Independence. 
Certainly, the test of poetry which is to 
stand all weathers is in its power to re- 
call one to that which is permanent in 
human experience ; in its answer not to 
temporary, fitful gusts of feeling, but to 
those elemental movements of our na- 
ture which lic open to inspiration. The 
sifting of the older verse is after this 
silent fashion. Men drop the accidental 
and hold to the incidental, to that which 
belongs to poetry rather than to the 
poet and his times. They do not by this 
discard the personal, but they require 
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that the personal shall have the essen- 
tial attributes of personality, and not the 
mere dress of the period. 

It is here that the difficulty comes 
in reading the newest poetry. We who 


read are not quite sure that we bring to 
the reading minds unembarrassed by the 
mere fashion and show of things. Yet we 
have this advantage, 


and it is one wit 
the poets themselves, — that there ex- 
ists a permanent body of poetry which is 
beyond the chances and changes of mor- 
tal life. This body of poetry may be 
added to: we look eagerly in each gen- 
eration for such additions. It may be 
departed from in form; but it remains 
substantially intact, imperishable, new to 
each generation of men, because its age 
is the sign of its eternal youth. It fur- 
nishes a standard not only for the com- 
parison of new poetry, but for the meas- 
ure of theology and philosophy. The 
consensus of poets is really the final 
tribunal of human thought. 
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There is a perceptible restlessness 
nowadays at the absence of new and 
notable poetry; a half-expressed doubt 
if poetry has not folded its wings and 
flown to other spheres, perhaps remain- 
ing behind to touch secretly the heart 
of the novelist, but lingering in an at- 
We 
Poetry is not an acci- 
dental visitor in this world of ours. If 
we fancy that agnosticism, for example, 


mosphere inapt for poetic breath. 
have no fears. 


must have a new form of expression, 
or that science has an expulsory power, 
we shall be wise to wait a bit. Poetry 
is to decide whether these forms of in- 
tellectual life are to abide ; they are not 
the judges. Agnosticism is trying its 
hand at verse. The most cheerful 
tic could ask no better test of th 
manence of the mood. 


gnos 
e 


per- 


It is thus of little consequence that 
when one gathers the fall harvest of po- 
etry in this country he surveys his gains 
With a compassionate smile. It is true 
that the gleaner may yet find some gold- 
en grain, unobserved by the critical reap- 
er; but taking the field as most see it, 
the poetic yield is noticeably slight. To 
change the figure, here is but a half- 
penny worth of sack to an intolerable 
deal of bread. Yet as a thimbleful of 
lachryma christi outweighs a gallon of 
New England cider, one need not be 
wholly in despair because the quantity 
is so meagre. 

To help us in our measure of recent 
poetry, we are fortunate in having a 
new draught of the old. For a long 
time to come new poetry in America 
will be read by those who have been 
bred on Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell: it will 
not necessarily be written in the suppo- 
sition of these poets, but whoever comes 
before the public will find that a stand- 
ard of poetry exists which they have 
formed. The prolongation of notes from 

1 The Bay of Seven Islands, and other Poems. 
By Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 
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the elder poets is one of the most de- 
lightful pleasures which the ear already 
attuned can receive ; and since no imita- 
tion, however close, can have the same 
charm, we care less at this moment for 
any poet who may be a disciple of Mr. 
Whittier than we do for Mr. Whittier 
himself. 

The little volume? which bears the 
name of its first poem is to the lovers of 
this poet a reminiscence of all that they 
enjoy in his verse. Here is the story 
in which the sea seems almost one of 
the actors ; the harrowing tale of Puri- 
tan ferocity with the antithesis of a gen- 
tler, purer Christianity ; the landscape 
of mountain and storm; the version of 
an Israelite legend; the playful, tender 
thought of friends; the parable ; the 
large, patriotic, prophetic psalm of the 
country; the wistful, trusting look into 
the future; the mellow memory; and 
the quiet revelation of the poet’s own 
personal aspect of life. The verse shows 
no new essays, but the poet has struck 
the notes familiar to him, and the read- 
er has a grateful sense of the ease and 
firmness of the touch. 

One renews his admiration for the 
power with which Mr. Whittier repro- 
duces color and movement in his poems. 
Our readers will recall the Storm on 
Lake Asquam,’ which is included in this 
volume, and if they read it again will 
mark the vigorous imagination which 
records a great moment in nature, and 
at once lifts it into personality : the rise 
of the storm, its fury and its decline toa 
peaceful end, are given with a definite- 
ness of art which a painter could scarce- 
ly make more bright to the eye. 

It is, however, in the history of hu- 
man faith and love that this poet finds 
his best inspiration. He rarely surprises 
one, for it is not the novel but the com- 
mon experience which most quickly finds 
him; his simple power of repeating in 


2 Atlantic Monthly, October, 1882. 
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melodious form a sentiment which needs 
no singular interpretation is a rare po- 
etic gift, accepted naturally by listeners, 
and only wondered at when compared 
with the commonplace which is its easy 
imitation. ‘Thus he has turned the as- 
sociation of Mr. Longfellow’s last birth- 
day with the observance of it by public 
school children into a lovely poem. The 
thought was in everybody’s mind; it 
was a poetic thought, which arose easily, 
and had become a commonplace, so to 
speak, before Mr. Whittier touched it. 
What has he done, then, in casting it in 
poetic form? He has enshrined it. He 
has also, unconsciously we think, impart- 
ed something of the charm of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s own manner, so that in reading 
it we are affected as if the dead poet 
were himself reciting the lines. 


THE POET AND THE CHILDREN. 
H. W. L. 


With a glory of winter sunshine 
Over his locks of gray, 

In the old historic mansion 
He sat on his last birthday ; 


With his books and his pleasant pictures, 
And his household and his kin, 

While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 
From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 

Were singing the songs of him: 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 

Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 
Came flocking back to his windows, 

And sang in the Poet’s ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 
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With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young ; 
The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 
And waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the Summoning Angel, 
Who calls God’s children home ! 


And to him in a holier welcome 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master: 
‘*Of such is the kingdom of heaven! ” 

It is pleasant to pass from an elder to 
a younger poet, and find that we are not 
called upon to throw away what we have 
cared for in poetry at the demand of a 
singer of later fashion. Mr. Thompson 
is in the succession of poets ; he appears 
to have made no frantic effort to go off 
into a corner and flock all by himself, 
but has joined the birds whose notes 
are already familiar. None the less, he 
adds a distinct note of his own. For 
both these facts let us be profoundly 
thankful. Mr. Thompson has long been 
known as an ardent advocate of archery, 
and many of the poems in his little book? 
find their occasion in his hunting. What 
pleases us is that he has not felt himself 
bound to turn any back somersaults, 
in his poetry, because he shoots with 
a bow instead of a double-barreled gun. 
The genuineness of his verse ought to 
convince people, if they had any doubt, 
of the genuineness of Mr. Thompson’s 
archery, and that he is not masquerading 
as the Robin Hood of Indiana. For sin 
cerity is the finest note of this volume. 
One gets a little tired of the praise of out- 
door verse, and inclined to charge affec- 
tation on the poets who make an impera- 
tive demand upon us to leave our books 
and seek a more intimate acquaintance 
with nature. Mr. Thompson has none of 
this nonsense. He has a healthy passion 
for the woods, and he sings at his sport. 
How pretty is his little poem on The 
Archer! Its hint of Robin Hood is sim- 

1 Songs of Fair 


THompson. Boston : 
1883. 


Weather. By Maurice 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
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Robin Hood is the titular 
gaint of archers, as Izaak Walton is of 
fishermen. 


ple enough. 


Most of the people who are 
enthusiastic over one or the other never 
read a line of the ballads, or troubled 
themselves as to Walton’s Angler. It 
is the proper thing to refer to them, but 
Mr. Thompson impresses us as one who 
has read his ballads, and has made them 
a part of nature. There is a faint re- 
minder in his verse of William Barnes, 
the Dorsetshire poet. It is not neces- 
sary that Mr. Thompson should ever 
have read a line of Rural 


Poems ; it is enough that the two poets 


Barnes’s 


have the same unaffected love of nature 
in its details, and especially in its ani- 
mated life, and the seme simple domes- 
tic feeling, although this has a larger 
share in Barnes’s themes. We are sure, 
for instance, that Mr. Barnes would en- 
joy 
A FLIGHT SHOT. 
We were twin brothers 
Glad 


d hale, 


wanderers over hill and dale. 


We cht shade 


Of pines that rimmed a Southern glade. 


stood withir 


the twili 
l 


*s settle 


He said, ‘* Let if we can, 
Which of us is the stronger man. 


We’ll try a flight shot, high and good, 


Across the green glad toward the wood.’’ 


And so we bent in sheer delight 
Our old yew bows with ail our might. 


Our long, keen shafts, drawn to the head, 
Were poised a moment ere they sped. 


As we leaned back a breath of air 
Mingled the brown locks of our hair. 


We loosed. As one our bow-cords rang, 
As one away our arrows sprang. 
Away they sprang, ’s the wi 


cr, id of June 
Thrilled to 


their softly whistled tune. 
We watched their flight, and saw them strike 
Deep in the ground, slantwise, alike ; 


So far away that they might pass 
For two thin straws of broom-sedge grass! 


Then arm in arm we doubting went 
To find whose shaft was farthest sent ; 
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Each fearing in his loving heart 
That brother’s shaft had fallen short. 


But who could tell by such a plan 
Which of us was the stronger man ? 


There at the margin of the wood, 
Side by side, our arrows stood : 


Their red cock-feathers wing and wing, 


Their amber nocks still quive ring; 


Their points deep-planted whé 


re they fell, 
An inch apart and parallel! 


We clasped each other’s hands ; said he, 
‘¢Twin champions of the world are we !” 


Mr. Thompson employs this favorite 
measure very felicitously in a number 
of poems, like that collection named In 
Haunts of Bass and Bream, and gives 


one a real sense of free air and wooded 
depths. If is clear that he owes his in- 
spiration largely to the joyous sharing 
of nature by day and by night. Possibly 
he is now and then a little over-conscious 
of this, but he is so frank in his moods 
that we rather look upon his more pos- 
itive praises of nature as a bit of po- 
etic proselyting, done in the fervor of 
an apostle of the woods and streams. 
Wherever he is reporting what he has 
seen he is strong 


=? 


simple, and often fine- 
ly imaginative, as in his little poem enti- 
tled Solace. We hesitate to follow him 
only when he Hellenizes. There is no 
reason why a dweller on the Wabash 
should not reproduce a Greek statue as 
fairly as Keats a Greek vase, and the 
chances are in favor of the poet who 
gets at his perception of Greek life 
through a free intercourse with nature ; 
but we suspect that Mr. Thompson has 
not gone straight to He 
Wabash, but has taken 
way, for there is a color 


slicon from the 
London in the 
about some of 
his Grecian themes which seems to owe 
a little of its warmth to the Rossetti 
school. About some of them, we say, — 
not about all; for Diana is a poem fresh 
from an archer’s heart, and Ceres may 
be found on a Western prairie. 


We half grudge Englishmen the 
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verses In Exile, in which, in a half-shy, 
half-confidential mood, the young poet 
seems to mingle a longing for our Old 
Home with a desire for the recognition 
of his verse there; but we content our- 
selves by thinking that it is the England 
is in ex- 
ile, and the England of song to which 
he would be united. It will go ill, but 
Ameriean readers shall welcome one of 
their own kind; and yet we smile fur- 


of our dreams from which he 


tively as we think how perplexed. some 
foreign well-wishers will be when they 
try to square Mr. Thompson’s light, me- 
lodious, and graceful verse with what 
they fancy the West ought to give them. 
For ourselves, we rejoice over the ap- 
pearance of a genuine poet ina State 
which is popularly supposed to produce 
chiefly candidates for the presidency. 
We leave him after copying one more of 
his poems, for its quickness of life and 
its flashes of color : — 


A MORNING SAIL. 


Out of the bight at Augustine 
We slowly sailed away; 

We saw the lily sunrise lift 
Its bloom above the bay. 


Scared birds whisked past, with wings aslant 
And necks outstretched before; 

Some wracks hung low; I thought I heard 
A growling down the shore. 


The Anastasia light went out, 
San Marco’s tower sank low; 

The long Coquina island flung 
Its reef across our bow. 


Far southward, where Matanzas shines, 
The sea-birds wheel and scream; 

A roseate spoon-bill passes like 
A fancy in a dream. 


We laugh and sing; the gale is on, 
The white-caps madly run; 
The sloop is caught, we shorten sail, 
We scud across the sun ! 
We sport with danger all the morn; 
For danger what care we ? 
We hear the warring of the reef, 
The storm song of the sea! 
Mr. Thompson, with his bow and ar- 
rows, making fresh acquaintance with 
nature is a peculiarly American figure, 
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and one that we watch with the pleasure 
of anticipation. It is youth gone a-hunt- 
ing, we say to ourselves, and the songs 
of fair weather which he sings have the 
Yet 
Nature has other moods, and though we 
come back 


gladness and lightness of youth. 


to a more conventional ac- 
quaintance with her, through the inter- 
pretation of Mr. Story,’ the contrast 
serves to heighten the effect of each 
poet. 
and we have our out-door poetry 


Mr. Story takes us into a glen, 
as he 
pleases ; but it is poetry out of a port- 
folio, read and enjoyed and commented 
on by the poet and a friend, two people 
of mature taste and highly civilized in- 
stincts. The scheme of the book is a 
clever and attractive The poet, 
who requires no other title than He, 
“‘ was in the habit,” Mr. Story tells us, 
“of wandering alone, during the sum- 
mer mornings, through the forest and 
along the mountain side, and one of his 
favorite haunts was a picturesque glen, 
where he often sat for hours alone with 
nature, lost in vague contemplation : 
now watching the busy insect life in the 


one. 


grass or in the air; now listening to the 
chirming of birds in the woods, the mur- 
muring of bees hovering about the flow- 
ers, or the welling of the clear mountain 
torrent, that told forever its endless tale 
as it wandered by mossy bowlders and 
rounded stones down to the valley be- 


low; now gazing idly into the sky, 
against which the overhanging beeches 
printed their leaves in tessellated light 
and dark, or vaguely watching the lazy 


clouds that trailed the tender 
blue; now noting in his portfolio some 


across 


passing thought, or fancy, or feeling, 
that threw its gleam of light or shadow 
across his dreaming mind.” 

This is the familiar picture, which the 
mind recognizes, of the poet who sketches 
out-of-doors, and Mr. Story’s ingenuity 
is in turning the figure into one of the 

1 He and She; or, A Poet’s Portfolio. 


W. W. Story. 
Co. 1884 


By 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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speakers of a graceful little dialogue ; 
for while he is thus fulfilling the poetic 
function, She, who also needs and has no 
other title, comes upon him, and conver- 
sation takes place. The conversation is 
between a gentleman and gentlewom- 
an. She taxes him with having a book 
full of verses, and demands to hear them; 
he pleads guilty and waves the matter 
aside, but after a little pressure consents 
to read a poem. The poem read, they 
fall to discussing it in an airy, half-ban- 
tering fashion ; and thereupon another 
follows, with more comment, and anoth- 
er, and so on, to the end of the book, 
when the little scene closes with a de- 
scription of the glen itself in which the 
two have been sitting. 

The scheme isa pretty one, and is car- 
ried out daintily. The comment is close 
enough to criticism to echo more than 
once the thought which leaps to the 
reader’s lips, and the tone is that of 
high breeding, delicate, not too pro- 
found, frank, courteous, and sometimes 

The reader is beguiled 
to point, and the rests be- 
tween the poems which the talk affords 
are better to him We 
his 
the deftness 
it: a little 
and he might have tired 
us ; a little less, and he might have failed 
to keep us. 

There are a score and a half of poems 
in the little volume, and to read them 
in succession, as, they should be read, in 
their setting, is to pass an agreeable 


penetrating. 
from point 


than 
must congratulate Mr. 


silences. 
Story on 
ingenious conceit, and on 
with which he elaborates 
more handling, 


evening with two charming people, one 
of them a poet. The moods of the 
verse are various, but the subjects are 
chiefly of persons rather than of nature. 
With nature, indeed, we begin, in a poem 
which calls for the staying of a happy 
day ; but we pass lightly to personal 
thoughts, to glimpses of the outer pas- 
sions, then into deeper moods, until the 
poetry and the talk become quieter, 
more serious, and more searching. This 
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movement of the book is artistic, and 
yet strikes us as half accidental, and that 
with a little more pains the author 


might have given his work a stronger 


effect by regarding the transition more 
carefully. 

In the range which Mr. Story’s verse 
takes in this volume, one may easily 
If he likes the vers de 
société, he will find it to his mind in the 
very musical waltzing song, or in this 


please himself. 


Mistake, which we copy, with the be- 
ginning of the slight conversation which 
follows : — 

**Tlow your sweet face revives again 

The dear old time, my pearl, — 
If I may use the pretty name 
I called you when a girl. 
* You are so young ; while Time of me 
Has made a cruel prey, 
It has forgotten you, nor swept 
One grace of youth away. 
‘The same sweet face, the same sweet smile, 
The same lithe figure, too! — 
What did yousay? ‘It was perchance 
Your mother that I knew ?’ 
“‘ Ah, yes, of course, it must have been, 
And yet the same you seem, 
And for a moment all these years 
Fled from me like a dream. 
** Then what your mother would not give, 
Permit me, dear, to take, 
The old man’s privilege —a kiss — 
Just for your mother’s sake.’’ 

“ She. Ha, ha! That was a pretty 
mistake; but you got out of it fairly 
well. 

“ He. Yes; I got the old man’s priv- 
ilege, but I don’t know that that is a 
great consolation. A man begins to feel 
old, really, when the young girls are 
not shy of him, and let him kiss them 
without making any fuss about it, but 
almost as a matter of course. As long 
as they blush and draw back, he flatters 
himself that he is not really so old, after 
all. The last, worst phase is when they 
don’t wait for him, but come and kiss 
him of their own accord. Oh, that is 
too much. Gout is nothing to that, nor 
white hairs.” 
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If one wishes for the dramatic mono- 
logue after Browning’s manner, he will 
find it in the sleighing incident and in 
the poem called A Moment ; if he would 
see Mr. Story at his best, let him read 
his Io Victis and his fancied translation 
from a lost ode of Horace. The de- 
scription of the glen, with which the 
book closes, takes the poet in reverie 
into the Grecian thought of nature. In 
his reflective mood he partly echoes the 
feeling which drew from Mr. Thomp- 
son the impulsive words, after reading 
Theocritus, — 


** Now I would give (such is my need) 
All the world’s store of rhythm and rhyme 
To see Pan fluting on a reed, 
And with his goat hoof keeping time! ” 


Mr. Story, in his more philosophical 
way, broods over the mystery of nature, 
and writes, — 

‘* Here, magnetized by Nature, if the eye 
Upglancing should discern in the soft shade 
Some Dryad’s form, or, where the waters braid 
Their silvery windings, haply should desery 
Some naked Naiad leaning on the rocks, 

Her feet dropped in its basin, while her locks 
She lifts from off her shoulders unafraid, 

And gazes round, or looks into the cool 

Tranced mirror of the softly-gleaming pool, 

To see her polished limbs and bosom bare 

And sweet, dim eyes and smile reflected there, 

’T would scarce seem strange, but only as it were 
A natural presence, natural as yon rose 

That spreads its beauty careless to the air, 

And knows not whence it came nor why it grows, 
And just as simply, innocently there ; 

The sweet presiding spirit of some tree, 

The soul indwelling in the murmuring brook, 
Whose voice we hear, whose form we cannot see, 
On whon, at last. ’t is given us to look ; 

As if dear Nature for a moment’s space 

Lifted her veil and met us face to face. 

Such Grecian thought is false to our rude sense, 
That naught believes, or feels, or hears, or sees 
Of what the world in happier days of Greece 

Felt with a feeling gentle and intense.” 


No one can have missed the accom- 
paniment of Greece to the Little Renais- 
sance which we are now enjoying. So 
we are not surprised at coming upon a 
new volume? of American verse, which 
turns quite distinctly to Greece for its in- 


1 Poems Antique and Modern. By CHARLES 
LEONARD Moore. Philadelphia: John E. Potter 
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spiration; for though Mr. Moore names 
his book Poems Antique and Modern, 
the antique themes predominate, and the 
modern appear to be influenced by a 
habit of mind formed upon a study of 
the antique. The most striking and sig- 
nificant of these poems is the first and 
longest, Herakles, in seven books. Mr. 
Moore reconstructs the myth, using for 
his material the incidents of the hero’s 
career, but making them all tell upon a 
certain poetic conception of Herakles, 
which is more or less akin to the con- 
ception of Prometheus; that is, Hera- 
kles is taken as a figure of man con- 
ceived as a mighty physical force, un- 
intellectual, slow, massive, capable of 
hate and love, but with a very elemental 
constitution, just as Prometheus may 
be taken as a figure of man, conscious 
of intellectual life, yet exercising his 
intellect through the simplest forms. 


** Audacious as the day and as august, 

Naked, and like another element 

New risen to control the older four, 

Behind his oxen up Citheron’s slope 

Rose Herakles. Like ocean waves they were, 
That heave the low-hung clouds upon their backs 
When the grey morn gives giants to the sea: 
Emerging mist-enlarged so they came, 
Tramping and tossing wild; but Herakles 
Beyond his mould enormous, with the might 

Of limb-erecting thought, twice terrible, 
Gigantic to all grim opposing bulks, 

Strode here and there amid them; lustful bulls 
By their air-tossing horns he seized, and sent 
Crashing unto their knees, and where he saw 
The milkless-uddered, morning-eager kine, 
Whose snuffing nostrils wandered o’er cold rock, 
He drove them on, and the disordered herd 

Kept in one track, till from the exercise 

He gleamed all ruddy in a dewy bath, 

Like some tall personage of autumn woods, 
Some cliff enrobed with flaming leaves and vines, 
Decked so and dedicated to itself 

To need no adoration from the sun ; 

So seemed he, but unto his glory soon 

The outward inspiration of the morn 

Added, as ruddier at his back arose 

The horizon beast, reared sudden from its sleep 
To shake the sunlight from its shaggy hair.” 


So the poem opens. The fight with 
the lion follows, and is finely used by 
the poet to signalize the awaking by 
Herakles to consciousness of his strength. 
It is but a line which notifies the reader ; 
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thrown in almost casually, yet with real 
significance :_— 

“ Waked to proper life of his proud soul.” 
The incidents of the fi 
ly imagined. Stripped of the investi- 
ture of imagery, they are found in an 
attack by He aid of a 
goring bull, upon the lion, which he 
Then the man 
ont each other warily, 


ght are splendid- 


rakles, with the 
topples over a cliff. 
and beast confr 
moving in vast circles, until Herakles, 
missing his fox 


oS 
He 


ravine. 


‘ting, falls into a deep 
e the 
7 


lows, coutrives a gigantic 


covers himself in 
night which fo 
bow and arrows, and with these kills the 


» the 


hero came. 


ng life.’’ 
this 
ling 


> 


book is occupied witl 
theme, and although a careful reac 


of one or two passages, which 


is required 
} 


decoration as to confuse 


are so rich in 
the mind for a moment, the story is told 

eat One 
the mist of an early antiquity about it, 
in the ab 


aAYUSE 


impressiveness. 


with ore , 
vith go i} 


feels 
nce of other figures than that 
of Herakles and the brutes, while the 
forms of nature have scarcely yet lost 
their personal realism. 


To follow the course of the poem 
would be to follow the ‘hero through 
1 at each 


adventures which add 
humani 


stroke 


He 


drives 


ol 


he 


risties 
Helios, t 
him off victoriously, and receives a visit 


new charact 


ty. 
1 

] 

l, 


strives with sun 20 


from Keiron, who recites the incident of 
the strangling of serpents in his cradle. 
“Come with the centaur 
king, “and be our fellow through futu- 
rity!” He accompanies the centaurs, 
and yet this 


us,” cries 


first comradeship, in which 
he rises from the animal into a half-com- 
pleted humanity, carries with it dim fore- 
bodings. It is the sense of a conflict 
yet to come between him and his com- 
panions, for at the feast given by Pirith- 
ous, when the centaurs are slain, Her- 
akles is the one who is fated to slay 
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them while aiming at their enemies. 
Mr. Moore has, so far as we know, in- 
vented this version of the incident, and 
he turns it to admirable account. It is 
a part of the gradual humanizing of Her- 
akles, which inevitably leads him into 
destruction of the tie which binds man 
to the beast. The strife and the burial 
of the centaurs leave Herakles alone, 
with the words of Keiron in his ears: — 


+ 
b 


** Golden youth, 
Touche? gloriously with some far-off doom, 
Thou, tiiex art lineal to our energies, 
And in thy statue earth is humanized! 
Be thine to be a vision of sole strength, 
A simple virtue of suffic 
Mid the mad, mi 
Changes and doubts and d 


ienecy, 


st-abi and star-nurl 


reaming 


of 


Herakles, and perhaps it may be taken 


This is the prophecy of the life 
as the key to the conception of the char- 
acter, but in the unfolding of the poem 
there are still fuller disclosures of the 
Mr. Moore 


disregards the story of the labors, but 


srowth of the soul of man. 


takes his hero’s career up again at the 
quarrel with Eurytus, and so brings Om- 
phale upon the scene, binds Herakles 
in her chains, and through the power of 
womanhood lifts him to a higher plane. 
Then Herakles l into 


makes a d 
hell, and finally, at the end of his life, is 


escent 
visited by Hermes with a promise of 
the life of a god. 
a vision of life, death, immortality, in 


He refuses, and has 


which he is left alone by men and gods, 
returns as it were to Nature, and ends 
his days in her arms. 
** Grown one with nature’s growths, he knew 
Here was his home, here was his horizon, 
And for him, baring her mysterious limbs, 
Nature’s self saw he waiting. Suddenly 

His heroic frame, fulfilled of all desire, 
Crashed backward in the arms of his sole mate.” 
In our hurried synopsis of the con- 
tents of the poem, we have 
own interpretation on the poem, half 
followed the author’s lead. It is a 
poem so well worth studying that we 
have wished rather to hint at its rich- 
ness than to attempt a full exposition. 
The thought, if we have discovered it, 


half put our 
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is essentially pagan, but so is the theme, 
and we like better the dramatic pagan- 
ism of Mr. Moore than the confused 
mingling of modern paganism with old 
forms which confronts one so constant- 
ly in the work of the English school of 
Hellenistic poets. 

We have lingered so long over Her- 
akles that we shall dismiss the rest of 
the volume with no other words than 
such as may apply to the first poem also : 
namely, that Mr. Moore seems at his 
best in the antique; that he has a rich, 
powerful imagination; that he is often 
reckless in his speech and careless in 
his measure. He does not always suc- 
ceed in making his meaning clear, and 
he is misled by the fertility of his im- 
agination into a prodigality which often 
destroys one’s pleasure in the verse. 
That he should sometimes recall Keats 
or Shelley is not strange, nor is it nec- 
essarily to his discredit. The poet who 
has studied models carefully is not there- 
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fore unlikely to create models in time. 
His book can scarcely command popu- 
larity, but it ought to 
est interest of all who are watching for 
the development of poetry in America. 
Thus, though we were half disposed 


excite the liveli- 


at first to join in the self-commiseration 
over the paucity of poetic ventures, we 
not but the may be 
called a somewhat notable one, which 
brings to pass the publication of four 
books so individually interesting and 


sure season 


worthy as those which we have had in 
review. Mr. Whittier our 
memory the treasures we already had; 


Mr. Thompson lights the horizon with 


keeps in 


Story helps us to 


a bright flush; Mr. 
s4 
ic 


recognize the facile grace which poetry 


may lend to our worldly life; and Mr, 
Moore comes with his large, forcible 
verse to show that art and poetry have 
not yet taken leave of imagination and 
surrendered themselves to the lighter 


o 


chains of fancy. 





THE 


THERE is a curious form of semi-re- 
ligious — perhaps I should say irrelig- 
ious — speech whose genesis it would be 
interesting to trace. When you resolve 
upon any act or course of conduct which 
appears to your friends particularly ven- 
turesome and unsafe, are you not sure 
to be met with the intelligence that you 
are “tempting Providence”? If you 
stop to consider the phrase as an expres- 
sion of piety, it strikes you that the 
piety is most perilously involved, and 
that the réle which it assigns to Provi- 
dence is far from creditable to the pat- 
ronized deity. This Providence, you 
are persuaded, must have a close rela- 
tionship with the old-fashioned Ate, who 
used to wander about invisible, and 


bring to pass all the unguarded prayers 
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and imprecations of mortals; or you 
think of the mischievous Scandinavian 
god Loki, or of any other impish spirit 
ever held in fearful esteem,:and repre- 
sented as hovering or prowling, on the 
lookout for an opportunity to do despite 
to the helpless human race. Providence, 
the current warning seems to say, will 
do you a bad turn as often as possi- 
ble, and is never so gratified as when 
occasion offers in which to “ come up” 
with you for your unbecoming display 
of pride or bravery. 
idence. 


Beware of Prov- 
Do not, in the thunderstorm, 
stand under a tall tree, lest Providence 
perceive you, and mow you down with 
a crooked lightning sharpened for that 
purpose. Do not walk under the preci- 
pice, for Providence is just above, wait- 
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ing to drop a stone to crush your fool- 
hardy little person. Do not pitch your 
tent on that low, malarious ground ; for 
Providence, haying to make some dispo- 
sition of the gifts in his left hand, will 
quarter with you fever and ague, and 
megrims unnumbered. Providence may 
have had affairs which took him to the 
remotest parts of the universe; but on 
your offering him a pleasing chance to 
torment you, he returns in a trice, and 
has in working order his engines of tor- 
ture and devastation. It. would not 
require a very sagacious eye to see be- 
hind such Providence a “ smiling face,” 
though not the smile which devout Cow- 
per saw, but one of sardonic malice and 
triumphant cruelty. 


Nevertheless, since 
this bad Providence is dependent upon 


our indiscretion for his opportunity, be- 
ing otherwise inoperative and harmless, 
whom but ourselves can we reasonably 
blame for the ills that befall us? In- 
deed, some such plea might be made in 
his behalf as medixval apologists offered 
for the arch-adversary, when they de- 
clared him to be not so culpable as the 
meddlesome mortals (witches, magicians, 
and the like) who invited him to acts 
of malevolence. Perhaps the phrase in 
question owes its origin to a strategic 
disposition in mankind to “ get on the 
right side” of the prime mischief-work- 
er, by conferring upon him the title of 
“Providence ;” for cleverness, this ruse 
would compare favorably with that em- 
ployed by the seaman, who addressed his 
prayers to the “good Lord, or good 
devil.” Or the phrase may have origi- 
nated with some scrupulous but short- 
sighted individual, who, fearing he might 
be thought atheistical if he spoke of 
“tempting fate,” hit upon the plan of 
substituting for the objectionable sub- 
stantive a word whose orthodoxy could 
not be questioned. Certain philosophers 
would have us believe that in every in- 
stance the idea of God is drawn in the 
likeness of the believer. It would be 
uncharitable to apply this theory in the 
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case of the many good people who 
speak of “ tempting Providence.” Hap- 
pily, they do not resemble the sly, disin- 
genuous deity, of whose dangerous char- 
acter they are so prompt to give warn- 
ing. 

—TIs there not some comfort to be 
derived from studying the etymological 
affinities of the word fault? It appears 
that nothing of criminal activity and 
stubborn evil-mindedness is implied in 
this word, but rather an unlucky failing 
to be or to do something prescribed, — 
a mere passive falling from the plane 
of ideal perfectness. Among the invol- 
untary faults of our human nature are, 
weakness, the failing of strength; age, 
the failing of youth; and, grand fault 
of all, death, the failing of life. There 
is also, I think, a euphemistic way of 
treating the more voluntary faults of 
our nature, as to say that procrastina- 
tion is a failing to be prompt ; babbling, 
a failing to be discreet; mendacity, a 
failing to be truthful ; and so on through 
the list of mortality’s failings and fall- 
ings. Perhaps I put up with my own 
faults, if not with others’, a little more 
easily for having indulged in the fore- 
going sophistries. So much in the field 
of etymology ; if there is any comfort 
in analogy, I have that also. I am 
pleased to learn from geologists that 
the innocent and irresponsible old earth 
has her faults, namely, upheavals in 
the geologic column and dislocations of 
strata. Very like these are our faults, 
— unexpected juxtapositions in the col- 
umn of character, more or less regret- 
table departures from balance and sym- 
metry. Our very faults, it sometimes 
seems, might be counted to us for vir- 
tues, could they be made to take their 
proper place in the stratification. Could 
we but change foibles, now and then, 
with some other poor wayfaring creature, 
the transaction might prove to be of 
mutual benefit. Our fault transplanted 
to his soil, as his to ours, might flourish 
as a kindly, wholesome plant, where now 
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it is escaped from the garden, and be- 
come wild and poisonous. What a hap- 
py discovery in moral science, to find 
that a transfusion of qualities was pos- 
sible! Then, one by nature rash and 
defiant would give the overplus of his 
hardihood to the shrinking and irreso- 
lute ; the meek and lowly in spirit would 
make over to the harsh and scornful 
that which now tempts the oppressor to 
cruelty. The flush hand would bestow 
something upon the over-frugal hand, 
the over-frugal restrain the flush; a 
wise temperateness and a wise generos- 
ity resulting. 

There are faults and faults. The 
whole matter of their discrimination de- 
pends upon the degree of gracefulness 
with which they are worn, and upon 
the taste or distaste of the censor. You 
and I, who so weil perceive the various 
imperfections of our mutual friends, 
would yet never agree as to which of 
these imperfections is the lightest, which 
the most serious. The faults you find 
venial, and even with something of 
amenity in them, are, likely 
the very ones to which I can give no 
quarter. Do you know what are the 
generous faults, the lovable, the admira- 
ble faults? They are those which come 
from abroad, and which, our tempera- 
ment forbidding, will never be illustrated 
by us. Let us claim it as a strain of 
nobleness in ourselves that home faults 
are not the admirable ones, in our eyes. 
Such as bear this strong family likeness 
would better try some other tribunal, if 
they hope to get off with a light judg- 
ment: hereabouts, they are too well 
known. There is nothing piquant or 
engaging in that image of our little vices 
unconsciously thrown back by others. 
Yet we are invited to special sympathy 
with those whose imperfections have 
the same brand as our own, to the end 
that they may bear with us and we with 
them, — unprofitable reciprocity ! This 
counsel tastes insipid. Better to form 
our closest alliance with those who will 
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not bear with our faults, but who wiil 
use strenuous means to bear us out of 
them. Lucky are we if we find one 
who will play Brutus to our Cassius ; 
who stoutly persists, “I do not love 
your faults.” Not improbably, we shall 
come across others who will assure us 
that our faults as well as our virtues can 
command their love. In truth, I fear it 
cannot be promised that, if we will 
pluck ourselves away from our besetting 
sin, we shall be rewarded with sweeter 
and warmer friendships. If our friend- 
ships be taken as the signature of our 
worth, not always will the worthiest en- 
joy the highest appraisal, since it is not 
always the choicest of spirits that gath- 
ers to itself the “ friends of noble touch.” 
History has its instances, but we need 
not go back of the current record for 
illustration of how a huge bulk of self- 
ishness, because it happens to be travy- 
ersed by a little vein of gayety, fancy, 
or tenderness, can manage to adorn it- 
self with the most illustrious friend- 
ships. 

Faults have their uses. If we cannot 
or will not part with ours, why such 
desperate pains to conceal them? Let 
them hang aloft, exposed to the wind 
and weather,—a warning to all the 
neighbors: only in this way can we 
requite the similar service they have 
rendered us. But alas, when it is our 
dearest friends’ life and story that point 
a moral of the cautionary sort, showing 
what error of judgment or weakness of 
will we are to avoid! This print hurts 
our eyes. If we must be instructed, let 
it be by the faults of those to whom we 
are indifferent. 


— If other persons share the curiosity 
I have always had as to the origin of 
many familiar old sayings, they may 
like to have here the explanation of 
some such, which I found recently in an 


English book. The majority of these 
proverbial sayings are, I suppose, of old 
date, and come down to us from our 
English or Dutch forefathers. Here is 
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the origin of the expression “ tick,” for 
credit, which I have always taken to be 
quite modern slang. It seems, on the 
centrary, that it is as old as the seven- 
teenth century, and is corrupted from 
ticket, as a tradesman’s bill 
commonly called. On_ tick 
ticket. 

“ Humble pie” 


then 
was on 


was 


refers to the days 
when the English forests were stocked 
with deer, and venison pasty was com- 
monly seen on the tables of the wealthy. 
The inferior and refuse portions of the 
deer, termed the “ umbles,” were gen- 
erally appropriated to the poor, who 
made them into a pie; hence “ umble- 
pie” became suggestive of poverty, and 
afterwards was applied to degradations 
of other kinds. 

“ A wild-goose chase” was a sort of 
flying of wild 
geese, in which, after one horse had 
gotten the lead, the other was obliged 
to follow after. As the second horse 
generally exhausted himself in vain 
efforts to overtake the first, this mode 
of racing was finally discontinued. 

The expression 


racing, resembling the 


“a feather in his 


cap” did not signify merely the right 
to decorate one’s self with some token 


of ‘success, but referred to an ancient 
custom among the people of Hungary, 
of which mention is made in the Lans- 
downe Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum. None but he who had killed a 
Turk was permitted to adorn himself 
in this fashion, or to “‘ shew the number 
of his slaine enemys, by the number of 
fethers in his cappe.” It occurs to me 
to question whether the similar phrase, 
to “plume himself,” has not its source 
in the same tradition. 

“ Chouse ” is a Persian word, spelt 
properly kiaus or chiaus, meaning in- 
telligent, astute, and as applied to pub- 
In 1609, 
a certain Sir Robert Shirley sent before 
him to England a messenger, or chiaus, 
as his agent from the Grand Signior 
and the Sophy, he himself following at 


lic agents an honorary title. 
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his leisure. The agent chiaused the 
Persian and Turkish merchants in Eng- 
land of four thousand pounds, and fled 
before Sir Robert arrived. 

These sayings I have never heard the 
origin of before. There are some others 
which I remember to have learned, and 
afterwards forgotten, and which I may 
as well give here for the benefit of those 
who may not have been able to trace 
them out. 


A “baker’s , 


dozen” was originally 
the devil’s dozen, thirteen being the 
number of witches supposed to sit down 
together at their great meetings or sab- 
baths. Hence the superstition about 
sitting thirteen at table. The baker 
was an unpopular character, and became 
substitute for the devil. (Query, Why 
was the baker unpopular ’) 

The explanation of the proverbial 
saying about “ Hobson’s choice” is 
given by Steele in the Spectator, No. 
009. Hobson kept a livery stable, his 
stalls being ranged one behind another, 
counting from the door: each customer 
was obliged to take the horse which 
happened to be in the stall nearest the 
door, this chance fashion of serving be- 
ing thought to secure perfect impartial- 
ity. 

— Who can tell why the working of 
tapestry. has gone out of fashion? It 
would be so much more satisfactory 
than the endless procession of tidies and 
pincushions and sofa-pillows, each with 
its little design, if some fair needle- 
woman would give her spare time and 
thought to a larger piece of work. It 
might be done in small separate squares, 
so that there would be no objection to 
the clumsy roll of canvas, which could 
not be moved about or looked upon as 
fancy-work ; and it would be so pictur- 
esque and full of the spirit of romance 
to see a lovely lady with her colored 
crewels and her quaint designs, and 
know that she was stitch by stitch achiev- 
ing a great work which would keep her 
memory bright for years to come. No- 
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body cares what becomes of the smaller 
pieces of needle-work after their bloom 
is, so to speak, worn off, but let us pic- 
ture to ourselves the religious care with 
which we should guard the handiwork 
of our great-grandmothers, if it were of 
this sort. We venerate the needle-books 
and work-bags and samplers almost ab- 
surdly, and this is an index to our ca- 
pacity for appreciating a more impor- 
tant treasure. 

Besides, it is a great loss both to art 
and literature that our stitches tend to 
such petty ends. An embroidery frame 
is a charming addition to a portrait, 
and nothing could make a more delight- 
ful and suggestive background than the 
blurred figures and indistinct design of 
a tapestried wall. And in a story, what 
aid a writer could give his reader by his 
suggestions of the work the heroine’s 
slender fingers toyed with idly, or called 
into existence skillfully in a busier hour! 
What light, indeed, the description of the 
design would throw upon the character 
of the maiden! We could make up our 
minds instantly to many certainties when 
we knew whom she had taken for her 
hero in a battle piece, or if it were only 
a quiet landscape which she deftly wove 
when her lover met her first. 

We have long lost the fashion of com- 
memorating historical events in this 
manner, and we are contented to cover 
our walls with gilt and shining papers 
instead of these splendid hangings, 
though I happened to find the last of 
the tapestry-makers some time ago, —a 
plain little countrywoman, whose worst- 
ed works were the admiration of her 
village neighbors. ‘The fountain of in- 
spiration as to composition and artistic 
excellence had nearly run dry, but her 
patience was superhuman, and she had 
covered her walls with huge pictures 
in cross-stitch, — portraits of illustrious 
men of her time, and one or two large 
groups, like the surrender of Cornwallis 
and Washington crossing the Delaware, 
where there had been a long and se- 
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vere and most monotonous season of 
embroidering the raging waves of the 
river. The likenesses, as a rule, were 
not satisfactory, but who could resent 
that unimportant defect? The colors 
were brave and chosen for their bright- 
ness. There was one great undertaking 
nearly finished, — a view of the Capitol 
at Washington in shaded grays and 
white, with a splendid blue sky and 
green grass. It really was most impos- 
ing. But one could not help remember- 
ing that it must be an inherited gift 
from some Flemish or French ancestress, 
who had sat among her maidens in a 
high stone tower, and sung the songs of 
the troubadours as she bent over her 
work. ‘There were brave knights gone 
afield while she drew in her threads and 
plied her busy needle in their honor, as 
she sat at home. 

— There is an effect of natural beau- 
ty which I am apt to name to myself 
musical. Some persons would perhaps 
call it poetic, and certainly music and 
poetry have enough affinity to make it 
seem proper in some connections to 
use the words interchangeably. Still, 
there is a difference between the poetic 
effect of certain beautiful days and that 
impression they make which I call ma- 
sical. Any fine summer day has a va- 
riety of sounds belonging to it which 
with but little license of language we 
speak of as nature’s music, the prelud- 
ing strains waking at dawn from a hun- 
dred bird throats, with sweet clamor 
and rivalry of theme and counter-theme, 
short motifs broken off, and again re- 
sumed, while interrupting notes fill up 
the pauses and complete the choric har- 
mony. When the overture ceases the 
singers still have their parts to sustain 
in the day’s long concerto, some clear 
voice ever and anon making itself heard, 
loud and bold, ina brief, brilliant strain 
far up in the airy distance, or trickling 
down in light liquid melody from the 
elm bough close at hand. At midsum- 
mer the crickets, performing on their 
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curious little instruments, keep up a 
continuous bourdonnement, or humming 
accompaniment. The winds bring with 
them their own music: warm and ca- 
ressing from the soft south, wooing to 
sweet do-nothingness, or freshly blowing 
from the west, with stir and movement 
of rustling leaves and waving grasses. 
Bird songs, insect murmurs, breezy whis- 
perings and agitations, — it is natural to 
speak of them as music; and is not the 
play of lights and shades, that melt and 
pass and change position, like an ex- 
quisite modulation of sweetly subdued 
musical tones? The analogy between 
musical and color tones was remarked 
before Mr. Whistler began to paint noc- 
turnes and symphonies. Mr. Haweis, 
in his oddly-entitled book, Music and 
Morals, prophesied a good many years 
ago that the science of color-harmony 
would ultimately be wrought out into as 
complete a system as that of musical in- 
tonations. However that may be, the 
analogy once pointed out is clear enough 
to any one, and I often please myself 
with noting these correspondences in 
nature. In the light-and-shadow dance 
of sunlit gray and silver clouds over 
blue hill slopes, green meadows, and 
golden grain fields, one finds the rhythm, 
the movement, as well as the blent tones 
of a delicate Mendelssohnian melody. 
Days are set in different keys. Some 
neutral-tinted ones start in the melan- 
choly minor, and breathe from first to 
last but pensive or plaintive strains. 
Others strike the first chord in the bold 
and cheerful major. What a full and 
rounded music comes with certain days 
of glowing midsummer! From crimson 
sunrise to purple sunset, what a depth 
of color-tone! The opening movement 


is an all too brief and sparkling allegro 
of dewdrop glittering and floating silver 
cloud-fragments, which ceases as the 


sun takes possession of the heaven. 
There it hangs, a ball of golden fire, in 
a blue so intense as to look solid, the 


atmosphere a molten-golden vapor, the 
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whole affecting one like some over-rich, 
bewildering strain, charged as full of 
the spirit of sensuous beauty and delight 
as a damask rose of perfume. After 
such a magnificent andante is like 
enough to follow the wild-measured 
scherzo of a sudden thunder-storm, with 
mutterings and growlings as of deep 
bass-viols, a tumult of claps, rattlings 
and rollings of the drums and trombones, 
and gusty sweepings up the scale of 
reed instruments and violins. Then a 
momentary silence till the sun flashes 
out again like the startling of a sudden 
clarion. But the superbest harmonies 
are reserved for the triumphant finale 
of the sunset. Sometimes this move- 
ment is brief and rapid ; the crimson ball 
drops down, and the horizon flames up 
broadly with one sustained trumpet- 
blare, fiery red. At other times, the in- 
strumentation is more complex, the har- 
monies most subtle and intricate, golden 
tones passing into red and purple, 
barred and streaked with lines of fire, 
with modulations into related chords of 
orange and indigo, with interventions 
of clear green and primrose yellow ; all 
changing, fusing, gradually sinking down 
into the quiet of the dusk, till after a 
brief recurrence of the day’s opening 
notes of rose, pearl-gray, and faint gold, 
there falls at last the silence of the 
dark. There are days, however, com- 
posed in another manner than the sump- 
tuous, imperious strains to which we 
are commonly treated during the glow- 
ing heats of July and August. To follow 
out our fancy, we may say that some of 
our fine calm days of midwinter have 
the austere beauty of style that we find 
in Gliick, and Bach, and Spohr. The 
cool midsummer of the present year was 
remarkable for still musical 
mode; a manner partaking largely of 
the admirable simplicity of the earlier 
masters, yet warmed with a touch of the 
complex modern spirit: at midday the 
liquid-golden sunlight streamed down 
from a pure, sapphire sky; the sun 


another 
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towards its decline became a sphere 
of silver, so intensely burnished that 
its rays flashed through the trees with 
a diamond-like brilliancy, but, once 
dropped below the horizon, the music 
took on a softer strain, a slower meas- 
ure, and died away in long-drawn, tran- 
quil chords of amber and silver and 
pale gold. From color-symphonies like 
these one may gather an emotion of un- 
defined, yet poignant delight, similar in 
kind and almost equal in degree to that 
received from fine music. One’s hab- 
itation ought to be placed, if possible, 
where freedom of daily audience may 
be had to these skyey orchestral per- 
formances. 

— Usually I fall in with the common 
error of human-kind, and look upon the 
so-called dumb creation as wholly free, 
careless, and jubilant. In some moods I 
would fain challenge the impertinently 
happy tribes of nature to change places 
with me for a while, to see whether 
they would be able to keep their good 
spirits and optimistic notions regarding 
the universe in general, and their own 
fortunes in particular. But it happened, 
the other day, that my eyes were 
opened to a different view of their case, 
and I saw, as I had not done before, the 
afflictions, dilemmas, and petty mortifi- 
cations to which these sometimes envied 
creatures are subject. Starting on my 
morning walk with an impression that 
everything, and I in everything, enjoyed 
the good-will of the delicious hour, I had 
the bad luck to be contradicted at the 
very outset. A white butterfly had been 
caught in a spider’s web. Its wings 
were torn, and its powdery plumage 
was half rubbed off. “ Careless thing,” 
was my comment, “ to get yourself into 
this predicament, spoiling your own 
pleasure, and that of a superior being 
as well!” But I was unable to pro- 
ceed with my walk until I had helped 
the butterfly out of its trouble, adding 
it, I hoped, to the company of the morn- 
ing-glad. Before I left the garden, it 
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happened to a bumble-bee to be de- 
voured by a snapdragon, into whose 
throat he had ventured too far. Noth- 
ing of him remained visible but his hind 
legs, which protruded from the mouth 
of the humorous flower like a couple of 
extra-long stamens. Deep and wrathy 
were his threats, and soon the dragon 
disgorged its unquiet morsel. 

Farther on, I stopped to admire a 
tall milkweed, whose blossoms simulated 
ornaments of ivory and pink coral. But 
here was a moving calamity! This 
plant, which is very attractive to bees, 
has a treacherous way of detaining 
them for hours together, frequently to 
their death. While at work on the 
flower, the bee is liable to have its foot 
caught in one of the deep crevices con- 
taining the pollinia; even if it succeed in 
pulling its foot out of the crevice, its 
embarrassment is not over, for it also 
pulls out the two pollen masses (resem- 
bling a pair of saddle-bags), and is com- 
pelled to carry them, until some lucky 
chance sets it free. On this particular 
occasion, I found two bees and a black. 
ant, each suspended by one of its feet 
from a blossom; dead, after probable 
hours of torturous struggle to escape. 
Other bees were still alive, but caught 
at some point, or dragging about one or 
more pairs of gluey saddle-bags, — much 
in the situation of convicts wearing the 
ball and chain. It appeared to me that 
the career of a honey-gatherer was not 
one of unalloyed sweetness. 

Next, coming to the creek, which in 
the dry season takes the “ footpath way,” 
and lets the grass grow far into its bed, 
I observed that it had cruelly shirked 
its responsibilities, in leaving near its 
margin a helpless and panic-stricken 
school of minnows. These were living 
in a pool scarcely wider than a hoof 
span. Clearly, it was a question of but a 
few hours with them in their drop of an 
oasis surrounded by a burning Sahara. 
Here was a true distress-siege, which 
neither the wisdom nor the valor of the 
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besieged could avail to solve. From 
a minnow point of view, it seemed that 
life must look “ more doubtful than cer- 
tain.” 

I was still thinking of the minnows, 
when I met a venerable mud-turtle, the 
initials of an unknown cut in its shell. 
The turtle, unfortunately, was not trav- 
eling alone, but in the company of a boy, 
who held it suspended by a cord. I 
asked the boy what he would do with 
his capture, and received this answer: 
“Take him home, put him in the swill- 
bar’l, an’ fat him up; then, eat him. 
There ’s seven kinds of meat in a tur- 
tle,’ — this last with an air of experi- 
ence and relish. Filled with pity at 
thought of the degradation in store for 
the turtle (I doubtless overestimated its 
sense of refinement), I tried to bring the 
boy to accept a ransom and leave his 
prize with me. But either he disap- 
proved my interference as a display of 
morbid humanity, or his sybaritic anti- 
cipation of the “seven kinds of meat” 
was stronger than his pecuniary crav- 
ing, for he rejected all my offers. 

Going home, I passed a flock of hens, 
which were in great consternation, 
caused by the movements of a hawk. 
So free beautiful was its aerial 
geometrizing, that I found it difficult to 
charge the hawk with any mean or 
bloodthirsty motive. 


and 


Yet, in a future 
age, when military expeditions are em- 
barked in balloons, some Napoleonic in- 


vader in his hovering warship may ter- 
rify the inhabitants of a country much 
as the hawk terrified those poor fowls of 
the earth. 


As though I had not already seen 
enough of the straits and misfortunes 
which happen to those whom Nature is 
supposed to have under direct protec- 
tion, I must listen to the plaints of a 
mother that had lately been deprived of 
her offspring, — a young, graceful, fawn- 
like creature I had often admired. The 
mother did not tell me in so many words 
of the ache in her heart, of the pretty 
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and apt ways her darling had, or of her 
fears for its safety; but her large, 
mournful eyes (so beautiful that Juno 
need not have resented the comparison) 
expressed more of sorrow than did even 
the deep melancholy of her tones. She 
was already somewhat comforted by my 
sympathy and caresses, and I reflected 
that time and the good pasture would 
steal away her sense of the affliction. 
This, however, I did not say aloud, since 
to me their light forgetting of grief 
seems the most pathetic thing in the life 
of animals. 

the June Atlantic, attention 
was drawn by a member of the Club to 
the perfidious conduct of a certain mid- 


—In 


dle-aged young person, who had intrud- 
ed upon the literary privacy of the Con- 
tributor, and who had subsequently 
served up for the columns of The West- 
ern Reserve Bugle all her host “did 
n’t say upon that occasion.” The Con- 
tributor very naturally appealed to the 
Club for a phrase that would “ adequate- 
ly characterize” the conduct of his rep- 
rehensible visitor. Not being gifted 
with the power of invective, we cannot 
furnish the phrase desired, but we can 
say with all sincerity that we are more 
than moderately interested in the case, 
more than mildly grieved at the over- 
zeal and unprincipledness of the elderly 
young woman. It is possible that our 
being a native of that particular pin- 
point in Western space known as the 
Reserve, has something to do with the 
exceeding interest and chagrin felt by us. 
We have made diligent inquiry as to a 
newspaper with the inspiriting name of 
The Western Reserve Bugle. We find 
no such paper; not even an obscure 
country bantling, thus christened and 
dying immediately afterward, has been 
reported. Also, we have made a study 
of the newspaper ‘“ correspondence” 
done by middle-aged young ladies in 
this slurred quarter of the country, and 
we do not find it more discommendable 
than work of a similar character done 
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elsewhere. In vain we try to recall hay- 
ing met with a person who answered to 
the description given by the Contributor. 
The Reserve is really a small area, and 
she ought to be found if residing therein. 
It now occurs to us that she may have 
gone abroad for the improvement of her 
mind, though to accomplish so consider- 
able a journey she must be more happily 
circumstanced financially than the liter- 
ary sisterhood in general. 

not so much 
pained by the fact that the offender is a 
resident of the Western Reserve (which 
is a kind of newer New England), but 
that, being so, she should by her un- 
seemly conduct cast reflection upon the 
excellent race of which she is an un- 
worthy descendant. 


To conclude: we are 


Since she is only 
“middle-aged young,” it would not be 
surprising to learn that she first saw 
the light among the Berkshire hills, or 
even farther eastward, at some subse- 
quent period emigrating with her par- 


ents to the West. Perhaps the unto- 


ward influences of frontier life in the 
Reserve should be held to account for 
the blunting of her sensibilities, as well 
as for her lack of ethical culture. 

—In speaking recently of inherited 
tastes and preferences, I remembered 
something which had been forgotten for 
years. When I was a child I bestowed 
great affection upon a small copy of 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, which I 
chanced to find in an upper room of the 
house, among an uninteresting collection 
of old pamphlets and magazines and 
cast-off books which had been brought 
up from the shelves of my father’s 
library. The lower part of the house 
was, as is not unusual, constantly being 
relieved of these armfuls of miscellane- 
ous literature, and I used to please my- 
self by hunting and searching, I did not 
know exactly for what, though I some- 
times read eagerly a story or two in a 
magazine, and always was enticed by the 
pictures. One day, however, I lighted 
upon a slender little volume, bound in 
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boards, with pale yellow paper sides and 
much-frayed back, and I immediately 
took a great fancy to it. It was a case 
of love at first sight. I had no need to 
wait for a taste of its contents, and it 
seemed perfectly consistent with its in- 
stantly recognized character that I should 
discover, on further acquaintance, the 
story of the prisoner and the starling, 
of the happy peasants, and of poor Ma- 
ria. It seemed more like a long-lost 
treasure brought to light than a new 
and unfamiliar book. It gave a certain 
completeness and satisfaction to my life, 
and from that time I always knew where 
this little book was. I carried it about 
with me, for it was not too large for 
even my small pocket, and no doll that 
ever lived and was loved could have been 
so great a delight to me. 

One rainy afternoon I was sitting by 
a window with the book in my hands, 
and my father stood beside me, and was 
speaking to me laughingly and care- 
lessly ; but suddenly, as he looked down 
at my lap, he reached for the book with 
great surprise. ‘ Where in the world 
did you find this?” said he, and turned 
its pages with affection. “I have not 
seen it for years, and was afraid it was 
lost. I have had it ever since I can 
remember, and when I was a child I 
used to insist upon taking it to bed with 
me and keeping it under my pillow. I 
suppose it was because it was small and 
like a plaything, at first; but when I 
grew old enough to read it I used to 
wake early in the morning and spell out 
the stories.” 

I felt only a sense of pride and of 
being like my father, at that moment ; 
but since then I have thought many 
times of the curious incident, and my 
almost superstitious feeling toward the 
playfellow volume has interested me 
very much, it was so plainly an in- 
heritance in which my will took little 
part. Though I have always enjoyed 
a Sentimental Journey most sincerely, 
yet I must confess to often finding my- 
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self a little astray in modern editions, 
and I turn the small leaves of this be- 
loved copy with pleasantest memories 
and best content. 

— That is an admirable as well as a 
venerable law which forbids the land- 
owner to build so close upon the boun- 
dary between himself and his neighbor 
that his roof shall project beyond the 
line. The law requires that he shall 
leave a space for eaves, and that the dis- 
charge from the eaves (Anglo-Saxon 
yfesdrype) shall be upon his own terri- 
tory. Thus, reference is made to a right 
in the air as well as in the soil, anda 
strip of neutral ground is left between 


adjacent builders. If I mistake not, 
these strictures hold equally good in the 
ethics of life. souls 


everywhere accept cheerfully the law 


social Judicious 
of bounds; only the inexperienced and 
the unwise appeal. Well do we re- 
member making the discovery (grievous 
enough, at first) that the book of our 
thoughts and feelings was by no means 
as intelligible as we hoped it would be 
to those with whom we entrusted it for 
sympathetic perusal. By a still later 
discovery, we found that, were it possi- 
ble, we would not have our book lumi- 
nous in all its passages, — would not that 
even the best-disposed reader should 
think he had penetrated quite to the 
heart of our Formerly, we, 
too, had taken pains to address a pref- 
ace to the understander; but in all later 
editions the whimsical thing was left 


mystery. 


out, as being trivial, if not misleading. 
Were we now to meet one who assumed 
the airs of the understander, we should 
exhibit a singular unresponsiveness in 
place of the revealing spirit of our pref- 
ace. It is true, the world’s cruelty has 
not touched us; none has dealt with us 
treacherously ; we are not less interest- 
ed than formerly in our fellow beings : 


then, why so self-retiring, why so ex- 
acting of our neighbors that they shall 
align their walls, and have a care that 


their eaves shall not encroach? 


We 
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may reply. We are thus self-retired, 
respecting also the self-retirement of 
others, because the things of our spirit- 
ual nature become more and more ours, 
and yet less ours to divulge freely and 
unconditionally. The heart knoweth not 
only its own bitterness, deep and in- 
communicable, but also a sweetness of 
joy, which it neither wishes nor is able 
to reveal. As delightful as sympathy 
may be, it must come to us only in such 
remittances as our conscious need de- 
mands ; we know not how to dispose of 
We have with ourselves 
alone certain confidences, the revelation 
of which, though to the alter ego, would 
be nothing less than an act of bad faith. 
The alter ego, we expect, will guard as 
jealously the neutral precinct, as prompt- 
ly warn off the trespasser, though the 
trespasser be our dear self. 


any e€XCcess. 


I was nei- 
ther hurt, nor in the least surprised, 
at reading the Orphic verse which my 
nearest and oldest neighbor had posted 
above his door, though I knew at once 
to whom alone it was addressed : — 

Crowd not too close upon the line ; 

Give space for eavesdrip, neighbor mine, 

As | upon my side must give ; 

Then, we in amity shall live. 

I love thee dearly, yet I would 

At some remove our dwellings stood; 

Not wall to wall should we two build, 

But so the statute be fulfilled: 

The rain that courseth from the roof 

The bounding-line shall put to proof. 

If thou the common weal would serve, 

The law of dripping eaves observe; 

Crowd not too close, O neighbor mine; 

The air-drawn limit is divine. 

—I believe it was Mr. Higginson 
who said that it has taken a hundred 
years to eliminate the lark from Amer- 
ican literature; but there are several 
other lingering delusions which we have 
unlawfully inherited from our English 
ancestry. I have lately found myself 
much dissatisfied with Italy and the 
Mediterranean Sea, because the skies of 
one and the waters of the other failed 
to keep up their time-honored reputa- 
tion for unequaled blueness. I do not 
need to explain that English writers 
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have commented from century to cen- 
tury upon the contrast between the Ital- 
ian atmosphere and their own, and have 
celebrated the glories of the former. 
The color of the waves that beat against 
the shores of Great Britain is apt to be 
a dull brown; in many places it seems 
as if the London fogs were the fountains 
from which the sea is replenished. But 
we Americans go on placidly making 
our copy-books say over and over again 
that the sky is blue in Italy, as if there 
were not a bluer and a more Drill- 
iant one over our own heads. Soft and 
tender the heavens may be in Venice 
and above Lake Como, but there is a 
tenderness and a softness of clear light 
and of shadowed light in New England 
of which we should do well to sing the 
beauty and the glory. 

Just in the same fashion we mourn 
over the gloominess of autumn, as if 
ours were the autumn of Thomson, or 
of Cowper, or of any poet who wrote of 
fogs, and darkness, and shortness of days, 
and general death, and soddenness, and 
chill despair. Here there is little dull 
weather until winter is fairly come, but 
through the long, bright months of Sep- 
tember and October, and sometimes the 
whole of the condemned and dreaded 
November, the days — not nearly such 
short days as in England —are bright 
and invigorating. But we are brought 
up on English books, and our delusions 
of this sort are, after all, rare disadvan- 
tages, that never can counterbalance the 
greater mercies and delights of our in- 
herited literature. 
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But I laugh when I think of some 
mistakes I made in my youth, as.I tried 
to order my life in conformity to the 
precepts of my little books. These 
stories were crammed with the English 
traditional ideas of our duty to our poor 
neighbor, and I remember that I dili- 
gently sought through the thrifty New 
England village where I was brought 
up for some suffering person with whom 
I might share the bounty which I did 
my best to enjoy. There seemed to be 
no leaky-roofed cottages, and I myself 
came usually as near to the description 
of a ragged child as any roving young 
person I could meet, since my clothing 
was always more or less tattered and 
damaged by the last fence or brier-bush. 
But one day I happened to hear some 
elder member of my family speak of a 
neighbor compassionately, and I lay in 
wait for her, so to speak. That after- 
noon, when I chanced to be overtaken 
by hunger; and had brought my piece 
of bread and butter out-of-doors, the 
neighbor came by, and to her great as- 
tonishment, and not without a great 
struggle on my own part, I offered her 
the square slice, from one side of which 
I had taken a little round bite. She 
treated me very kindly, but appeared 
somewhat surprised; and I felt that 
there was something not quite right 
about the whole occasion, as she walked 
away up the street. She had a child in 
her arms, to whom she gave my bread 
and butter. He seemed to enjoy it; 
but it was not the way poor persons be- 
haved in my English story-books. 
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(Harpers) is a manual of textual c by Dr. 
Philip Schaff, and includes also a historical sketch 
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will interest the curious, also, by its many fac- 
simile illustrations of MSS. 
of the New Testament. — In the International Re- 
vision Commentary on the New Testament, also 
edited by Dr. Schaff, a volume has been published 
on the Gospel according to John. (Scribners.) The 
editors are W. Milligan and W. F. Moulton, who 
were members of the English committee. 
is a whole meadow 
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of commentary to a trickling 
rill of text. It is a pity, we think, to publish 
commentaries which, like this, smother a reader’s 
mind. — The Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief, by Professor Geo. P. Fisher (Scribners), is 
a discussion of the evidences of both natural and 
revealed religion, with special reference to modern 
theories and difficulties. 
claims attention by 
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Professor Fisher always 
his eminent fairness in argu- 


Fool is Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s latest novel. (Osgood.) — A Woman of 
Yonor, by H. C. Bunner (Osgood), is the author’s 
novelization of his drama; it has the brusqueness 
of style which seems the contribution of the stage 
to modern manners, and is clever, but its clever- 
ness is wasted upon a trifle. What would a Scrap 
of Paper be, made into a volume of three hundred 
pages ? — A Great Treason, by Mary A. M. Hop- 
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pus, is a story of the war of independence. (Mac- 
millan.) The independence is of these United 
States, and the story centres upon Arnold and 
André. It is a somewhat galvanized work, but 
apparently the historic facts are studied with care. 
The liveliness of the book is not made less wiry 
by the use of the historic present. — Godfrey Mor- 
gan, a Californian Mystery, by Jules Verne (Scrib- 
ners), isthe storyof — But why should we tell the 
story, since there is then nothing left for the reader 
of the book? By the way, is the general appear- 
ance of Verne’s books an intimation of the pub- 
lishers’ estimate of their value? — Ruby is the 
second of Col. Geo. E. Waring’s spirited horse 
stories. (Osgood.) — The Recollections of a Drum- 
mer Boy, by Harry M. Kieter (Osgood), comes 
under the head of fiction, from the form in which 
it is cast, but it purports to be the author’s personal 
recollections of three years of army life in actual 
service in the field. It has the air of honesty. — 
A new and complete edition of the works of Donald 
G. Mitchell (Scribner’s Sons) shows that they have 
not lost the charm which won them multitudes of 
readers twenty years ago. 
elor and Seven Stories 


The Reveries of a Bach- 
constitute the first two 
volumes of the reissue, the typography and exter- 
nals of which are exceedingly neat. 

History and Biography. The third volume of 
Mr. Bancroft’s last revision of his History of the 
United States of America (Appletons) covers what 
the author makes the second epoch, when Britain 
estranges America, 1763-1774. — Comprehensive 
Dictionary of Biography, by Edward A. Thomas 
(Porter & Coates), is a double-columned crown oc- 
tavo volume of six hundred pages, containing 
from five to ten titles ona page. The editor has 
made his selection without any apparent law, his 
articles have not the concisencss which a book of 
reference requires, his information is not always 
of the latest, and the book shows little evidence of 
thoroughness and care. — Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
has written Margaret Fuller for the Famous Wom- 
(Roberts.) — John Wit and 
Littérateur, is a biographical memoir, by William 
L. Keese (Appletons), of a New York book auction- 
eer who was a well-known figure in New York 
when trade sales formed the only literary con- 
gress, and by his tastes was a friend of the authors 
as well as of their books. — Albert Gallatin, by 
John Austin Stevens, is the latest volume in the 
series of American Statesmen. (Houghton, Mifilin 
& Co.) 

Books for Young People. Our Young Folks’ 
Plutarch, edited by Rosalie Kaufman (Lippincott), 
is a reproduction of some of the Lives in a form 
for young people. While we are heartily glad 
that young people should read Plutarch in any 
form, we question whether the limpid English of 
Clough’s Dryden or the more picturesque render- 
ing of North is not good enough for boys.— Young 
Folks’ Whys and Wherefores, a story by Uncle 
Lawrence (Lippincott), is an adaptation from the 
French, in which the pictures and ideas are re- 
tained and the story is rendered by American per- 
sons. It contains a familiar explanation of an 
assortment of phenomena. — The Hoosier School- 
Boy, by Edward Eggleston (Scribners), is a pen- 
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dant to the same author’s Hoosier School-Master, 
and like that reproduces with a blunt pencil char- 
acteristic scenes of Indiana life. Mr. Eggleston 
has, however, sharpened his pencil somewhat in 
this little book, and uses a finer taste in his choice 
of material. — The Story of Roland, by James 
Baldwin (Scribners), is another of the valuable 
adaptations of medizval romance to a youthful au- 
dience. The more boys and girls cut their roman- 
tic teeth on these books, the better men and wom- 
en they will make. — The American Girl’s Home 
Book of Work and Play, by Helen Campbell (Put- 
nams), is an admirable hand-book for the family, 
full of good hints for sport and occupation. Mrs. 
Campbell refers to Mrs. Child’s Girl’s Own Book 
as if it had been in some sort the basis of this, but 
we think the acknowledgment is due to the Ameri- 
can Girl’s Book, by Miss Leslie, and not to the 
Girl’s Book of the former writer. — The London 
8. P. C. K. through E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
their New York agents, send us two toy books, 
Blue-Red and From Do-Nothing Hall to Happy- 
Day House. The former relates in verse the his- 
tory of the discontented lobster, in which the 
changes are run ingeniously on the colors blue 
and red ; the pictures are fairly good and printed 
in colors. The second is a simple little parable 
with modest pictures. — The Bodley- Library — it 
is almost as if one were to say the Bodleian Li- 
brary — has a notable addition this year in a vol- 
ume in which the American Bodleys are brought 
into personal relations with the English branch of 
the family. This capital idea affords Mr. Scudder 
the chance to give his readers a great variety of 
happy letter-press and fitting illustrations. The 
book, which forms the seventh volume of the 
entitled the English 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Poetry. Patrice, her Love and Work, by E. F. 
Hayward (Cupples, Upham & Co.), is a story in 
verse, in which great injustice is done to the first 
wife. — Whispering Pines is a volume of poems, by 
John Henry Boner. (Brentano Bros., New York.) 
It is of Southern origin, and from the excessive at- 
tention paid to memory in it we should surmise 
it to be the work of a young man. — Sol, an Epic 
Poem, by Rev. Henry [liowizi, Minneapolis, is a 
commemoration of a faithful Israelite in Africa, 
and incidentally a plea for more justice to the Is- 
raelitish faith. —Hymns and a few Metrical 
Psalms, by Thomas MacKellar (Porter & Coates), 
is intended for devotional use.—The Early Po- 
etical Works of Franklin E. Denton (Cleveland, 
Ohio, W. W. Williams) is introduced by A. G. R., 
who states that Mr. Denton is but twenty-three. 
The title of the book is thus all ready for future 
use, but we trust Mr. Denton will get over this fe- 
verish attack. 

Philosophy and Science. Man a Creative First 
Cause, by Rowland G. Hazard (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), is a little volume of two discourses given 
before the Concord School of Philosophy. It is 
in effect a vindication of metaphysics from the 
charze of fruitlessness. — Instinct, its office in the 
animal kingdom and its relations to the higher 
powers in man, is a reissue of the Lowell Lectures 
of the late President P. A. Chadbourne. (Put- 
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nams.) Dr. Chadbourne was a most intelligible 
lecturer, and a good science. — The 
Law of Heredity, a Study of the Cause of Vari- 
ation and the Origin of Living Organisms (John 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore), is by W. K. Brooks, 
associate in biology, Johns Hopkins University, 
and is modestly put forward as a contribution to 
speculation on the subject. It is dedicated to Mr. 
Darwin, from whose works the facts have largely 
been drawn, although the author is no mere com- 
piler, but is himself an investigator. 

Education and Text-Books. The Iliad of Ho- 
mer, Books I.-VI., with an introduction and 
notes by Robert P. Keep (Allyn), is an admirable 
school-book, both from the thoroughness with 
which the text is annotated in the interest of 
school-boys and from the number of practical 
suggestions which Dr. Keep offers to teachers. It 


observer in 


is a book which has grown, and was not made. — 
Dr. A; P. Peabody’s translation of Cicero de Of- 
ficiis (Little, Brown & Co.), though a contribution 
to the literature of ethics, is excellently adapted 
for educational uses by those who would naturally 
study the original if they had the appliances. — 


Books of the Month. 


[ December. 


Anti-Tobacco, by A. A. Livermore, R. L. Carpen- 
ter, and G. F. Witter (Roberts), is a little book 
which is plainly of most use to school-boys, or 
rather their teachers. Yet we question whether 
a more guarded presentation of the evil would 
not in the long run be worth more than this, 
which, while in the main good, runs into extrava- 
gance. — In Mrs. Gilpin’s Frugalities, by Susan 
Ann Brown (Scribner’s Sons), the wise housewife 
will be glad to find directions for using the rem- 
nants of food usually wasted or unappetizingly 
reproduced. The author shows how these fra; 
ments may be served in two hundred different 
ways. 

Politics and Society. The People and Politics, 
or the Structure of States and the Significance 
and Relation of Political Forms, by G. W. Hos- 
mer (Osgood), is an octavo volume, which intends 
a critical and historical view of the subject. It 
seems to fail in establishing any definite conclu- 
sions.— In Putnam’s Handy Book Series of Things 
Worth Knowing is a treatise on Work for Women, 
by George J. Manson, in which practical sugges- 
tions are made by a hopeful man. 
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